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Chicago  Tribune  Foreign 
News  Service 


The  Chicago  Tribune  announces  the  organization  of  a  special  foreign  news  service  surpassing 
in  extent  and  in  quality  anything  ever  attempted  by  any  American  publication.  Eight  high  cali¬ 
ber  writers  will  cover  Europe  under  the  direction  of  Floyd  Gibbons,  beginning  January  first, 
1919- 

In  ability  as  news  gatherers  and  writers,  no  other  group  of  foreign  correspondents  for  any  pub¬ 
lication,  association  or  syndicate  will  equal  that  which  The  Chicago  Tribune  will  have  posted 
at  every  strategic  point  in  Europe. 

The  world  is  in  an  era  of  turmoil  and  changes — swift — spectacular.  Raising  of  censorship 
now  permits  the  telling  of  tales  hitherto  suppressed.  Big  stories  will  no  longer  be  confined 
to  official  communiques  but  will  be  the  prizes  of  great  reporters. 

For  the  task  of  covering  Europe,  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  picked  big  men — men  of  proven 
ability  as  reporters. 

It  will  not  be  the  object  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  Foreign  Neivs  Service  to  cover  routine  news. 
It  will  not  attempt  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Associated  Press.  But  the  Staflf  will  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  at  least  one  '‘bell  ringer”  each  week — one  exclusive  story  of  such  merit, 
both  in  material  and  in  treatment,  as  unquestionably  to  deserve  a  leading  place  in  any  national 
magazine.  Furthermore,  these  stories  will  come  by  cable,  not^  by  mail.  Even  though  each 
member  of  the  Staff  were  to  produce  only  one  such  story  each  month,  the  result  will  be  more 
than  one  hundred  smashing  headliner  stories  during  1919. 

The  personnel  and  assignment  of  this  big  Staff  will  be  announced  in  a  succeeding  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Telegraph  for  Reservation  of  Syndicate  Rights 
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The  Line  of 
Least  Resistance 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  7th;fpphe::f6;ider^^ 
Reserve  Board  gave  assurance. tp.jtlie.B.usiness 
and  Financial  World  today  tKati *ihe  ’pe¥ibd 
of  readjustment  and  reconstruction  on  which 
the  Nation  entered  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  would  be  brief  and  of  comparatively 
small  inconvenience.— 7Veu;s  Item. 

Ohio’s  productive  power  will  be  quite  as  steadily 
drawn  upon  in  connection  with  restoring  the  industries 
of  the  world  as  has  been  the  case  in  connection  with  their 
destruction. 

Ohio’s  prosperous  people  have  and  will  buy  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise. 

Ohio’s  labor  is  NOW  busily  employed  and  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  report  almost  universally  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

Ohio’s  resources  and  activities  are  so  varied  that 
the  effect  of  industrial  displacements  in  Ohio  are  much 
nearer  normal  than  in  _ 
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First  pictures  of  the  Surrender  of  the  German  Fleet  reached  New  York  MON¬ 
DAY,  DEC.  2ND,  in  charge  of  a  special  N.  E.  A.  messenger  on  the  Mauretania. 


At  12:10,  noon,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  our  New  York  Bureau  Manager,  who 
met  the  messenger  at  a  point  pre-arranged  by  wireless. 

At  1:20  P.  M.  an  artist  had  finished  his  *‘lay-out”  and  the  pictures  were  being 
engraved. 

At  3:50  P.  M.  the  engravings  were  complete  and  stereotyping  was  started. 

At  4:30  P.  M.  a  taxi-cab  loaded  with  mats  addressed  to  N.-  E.  A.  clients  was  on  its 
way  to  Grand  Central  Station. 


At  8:20  P.  M.,  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  4TH,  dur  nearest  competitor  (news  photo 
specialists)  sent  photo  prints — NOT  MATS — ^to  a  few  papers  who  were  able  to  do 
their  own  engraving. 

Just  another  example  of  what  N.  E.  A.  means  to  a  client  paper. 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

A  Service — Not  a  Syndicate 

WEST  THIRD  AND  LAKESIDE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States  for 

Investment  Securities 

Ever  since  the  days  when  Robert  Morris,  the  Philadelphia 
banker,  financed  the  Revolution,  and  Jay  Cooke  did  the  same 
thing  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  Period,  the  fine  old  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  noteworthy  as  a  good  market  for  safe  and 
conservative  investments. 

Philadelphia  quickly  met  its  quotas  in  all  the  Liberty  Loan 
drives,  as  well  as  in  its  own  big  War  Chest  for  war  relief. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  nearly  every  financier,  business  man  and  investor 
reads—* 

The  Bulletin 

November  O  ^  Copies 

Circulation  'i  v  a  day. 

“In  Philadelphia  nearly  everobody  reads  The  Bulletin” 


Vol.  51 
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No.  27 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication— by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 
63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
James  Wright  Brown,  President,  Editor  and  Publisher;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 


Frank  P.  Class  Appeals  Through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  Newspaper  Makers  Throughout 
the  Country  for  Close  Co-operation  With  Great  Britain  as  Hearty  in  Readjust¬ 
ment  of  World’s  Affairs  for  Peace  as  Our  Soldiers  Gave  in  War — Found 


Best  of  Good-Will  Towards  U.  S.  Prevailing  Abroad 


By  FfUNX  P.  Glass, 

Editor  Birmingrham  (Ala.)  News. 

Editor  &  publisher  asks  mo, 
as  a  member  of  the  party  of 
dally  newspaper  men  who  have 
Just  returned  from  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
thousands  of  other  newspaper  men 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  deeper 
Impressions  we  gained  on  our  trip. 

Our  party  was  at  the  battlefronts  In 
France  for  ten  days  Just  before  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Allies  at  Paris  to  formu¬ 
late  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  We 
were  in  Paris  during  the  week  that  con¬ 
ference  sat.  Then,  following  a  trip  to 
Ireland,  our  party  arrived  in  Xiondon  on 
the  morning  of  November  11,  the  day 
the  armistice  was  signed  by  Germany, 
and  we  spent  the  ensuing  week  there. 

In  consequence  we  had  extraordinary 
opportuniUes  for  hearing  the  opinions  of 
leading  men,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  upon  the  responsibilities  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  the  problems  of  peace,  at  the 
very  Junctures  when  opinions  were  most 
acUvely  forming. 

Not  All  Joy. 

Therefore,  it  came  home  to  all  of  us 
that  victory  was  not  all  Joy  and  that 
peace  was  not  to  be  merely  for  idleness 
and  deliberation  on  individual  lines  of 
national  development.  Suddenly  the 
brains  and  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Allied  countries  were  stirred  with  a 
keener  realization  that  peace  brought 
new  problems,  and  that  much  study, 
much  work,  much  self-sacrifice  were  yet 
at  hand  if  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
spent  in  the  struggle  were  to  prove  a 
sagacious  and  permanent  investment 
This  new  Judgment  had  not  occurred  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Allies  when  their 
whole  beings  were  concentrated  on  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  The  sudden  realization 
of  the  new  situation  brought  up  the 
statesmen  of  both  countries  with  a  sort 
of  mental  Jerk.  The  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  various  German  States  served  to 
emphasize  that  realization. 

The  American  newspaper  p€uly  were 
made  steadily  to  see  that  the  United 
States  could  not  quickly  stand  aside 
from  the  world  struggle  after  it  had 
he)i>ed  so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
close.  It  was  clear  that  our  country 
was  in  world  politics,  and  that  it  must 
continue  to  play  a  big  part  in  the  world’s 
greatest  affairs  if  our  people  were  to  get 
value  received  for  their  outlay,  and  were 
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to  avoid  an  early  or  ultimate  repetition 
of  the  recent  cataclysm. 

As  a  ready  means  to  that  essential 
end  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  two 
great  peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue 
who  had  done  the  major  part  of  the 
task  in  forcing  Germany  to  her  knees 
must  continue  to  trust  each  other  in 
peace  as  well  as  help  each  other  in 
war  in  saving  France,  and  also  in  es¬ 


tablishing  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  Justice.  The  necessity  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  standing 
together  and  working  together  not  mere¬ 
ly  as  nations  but  as  peoples,  became 
more  apparent  under  the  new  conditions 
of  high  political  pressure  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  the  period  of  high  war 
pressure. 

This  realization  served  to  deepen  in 


our  minds  the  great  outstanding  facts 
we  had  learned  at  every  turn  in  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  from  every  one  of 
the  many  strong  and  influential  men  we 
had  talked  with.  Those  facts  were  pri¬ 
marily  two,  which  underlay  all  others. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
British  people  and  the  American  people 
are  one  in  blood,  one  in  traditions,  one 
in  respect  for  law  and  Justice,  one  in 
pluck  and  determination  to  contend  for 
the  light,  one  in  holding  high  ideals 
and  one  in  willingness  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  of  blood  and  of  money  and  of  selfish 
Interest  for  the  upholding  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  those  ideals.  No  matter  what 
differences  there  may  appear  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  two  peoples,  our  party  saw 
more  and  more  day  by  day  as  we  went 
in  and  out  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  that  those  differences  are  super¬ 
ficial,  that  in  essentials  the  two  i>eoples 
are  the  same. 

Now  Understand  Us. 

The  other  great  fact  which  we  saw 
Just  as  clearly  was  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  now  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  they  have  never  done  before,  and  that 
they  want  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them  in  like  degree  as  we  have  never 
done  before.  It  Is  remarkable  how  the 
British  people  have  now  rediscovered  the 
American  people,  as  the  result  of  our 
unselfish  work  in  the  war.  Thousands 
of  their  soldiers  and  many  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  have  spent  weeks  or  months  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  this  country  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  though  they  may  have 
been  slow  in  finding  out  our  true  spirit, 
they  have  found  it  out,  and  they  have 
done  it  thoroughly,  as  the  Briton  does 
everything,  when  he  sets  his  mind  to  a 
task.  And  Just  as  they  have  come  to 
understand  and  to  admire  the  American 
people  they  have  also  developed  a  really 
intense  desire  for  us  to  know  them  bet¬ 
ter,  to  understand  them  and  to  respect 
them  for  their  true  worth,  for  their  self¬ 
same  idealism,  for  their  sacrifices  in  the 
recent  world  struggle  for  the  very  ideal? 
the  United  States  has  fought  for. 

Egsentially  the  Same. 

Then,  if  the  views  advanced  as  to 
these  facts  are  as  correct  and  sound  as 
I  believe  them  to  be,  that  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  peoples  are  essentially  the 
same  in  purpose  and  spirit,  and  that  the 
British  people  want  to  be  understood 
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and  beloved  by  us,  the  way  ought  to  be 
clear  for  the  two  peoples  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  all  vital  matters  for  the  peace 
and  political  health  of  the  world.  Both 
countries  have  long  been  the  great  apos¬ 
tles  of  democracy  who  have  done  the 
part  of  political  missionaries  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  establish  a.  reign  of 
law,  to  prevent  violence,  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  develop  everywhere  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  self-government  and  to  teach 
other  peoples  the  various  means  to  that 
end. 

There  is  to-day  a  bigger  Job  ahead  for 
these  two  great  political  missionaries 
than  ever  before,  and  there  is  every 
ground  upon  which  to  build  an  effective 
cooperation  in  handling  that  Job  har¬ 
moniously.  If  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
nations  have  fought  together  in  France 
under  one  leadership,  though  each  with 
its  own  directing  head,  why  cannot  the 
voters  of  the  two  countries  make  up 
their  minds  to^iight  together  in  their 
two  separate  democracies  for  common 
ideals  and  wholesome  ends?  Why  should 
military  cooperation  be  easier  than  po¬ 
litical  cooperation,  social  cooperation, 
mural  cooperation?  The  world  necessity 
that  compelled  the  one  is  steadily  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  equally  as  great  for  com- 
IHilling  the  larger  function. 

Co-operation  a  Vital  Duty. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  all 
American  newspaper  men  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  these  great  outstanding 
facts  and  that  vital  duty  of  cobperation 
In  the  world’s  situation  to-day,  and  that 
our  profession  should  take  its  proper 
leadership  in  informing  the  American 
people  as  to  their  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities  to  establish 
law,  order.  Justice,  democracy,  human¬ 
ity,  now  that  the  war  is  won;  that  the 
duties  of  peace  are  even  more  onerous 
than  those  of  war;  that  our  people  must 
look  upon  the  British  people  with  more 
kindliness,  sympathy,  trustfulness  and 
admiration  than  they  have  ever  done 
before;  in  a  word.  Just  as  they  have 
looked  upon  France.  Great  Britain  is 
the  mother  country  of  the  bulk  of  our 
people,  and  she  is  entitled  to  our  re¬ 
gard  and  to  our  helpfulness  in  all  im¬ 
portant  world  Jobs  in  all  proi>er  ways. 
Perhaps  we  have  grown  up  and  have 
Ijeen  taught  in  our  school  books  to  re¬ 
gard  Great  Britain  as  cold,  haughty  and 
selfish,  and  that  it  has  been  our  in¬ 
herited  privilege  “to  twist  the  lion's 
tail."  We  should  forget  all  that  In  the 
light  of  Britain's  burial  of  nearly  a 
million  men  in  France,  before  our  first 
million  got  over  there  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  her  respect  for  “the  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per,”  to  which  her  name  was  signed, 
when  Germany  tore  up  that  scrap  and 
proceeded  to  rape  little  Belgium  In  the 
most  brutal  way. 

British  Not  Cold. 

Our  American  newspaper  men  found 
that  the  British  are  not  cold,  but  warm¬ 
hearted  and  hospitable;  not  haughty, 
but  kindly,  gracious,  democratic  from 
King  George  himself  on  through  all 
classes;  not  selfish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
most  self-sacrificing,  noble  and  humane. 
They  are  a  great  and  noble  people,  a 
fact  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the 
great  and  noble  things  their  Fleet  has 
done  on  the  seas  and  their  armies  have 
done  on  the  soil  of  France. 

Our  American  people  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  British  for  several  enormous 
services  to  us:  out  of  a  mere  sense  of 
obligation  we  should  feel  most  kindly 
to  them.  Their  Great  F^eet  cleared  the 
seas  promptly  of  Germany  piracy,  and 
drove  all  the  German  navy  Into  safe 


places,  save  a  few  dozen  submarines, 
and  Britain  built  ships  fa.ster  than  those 
submarines  could  sink  them.  This  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  sell 
vast  quantities  of  food,  munitions  and 
other  supplies  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
taly,  Holiand,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den  and  Kussia  for  three  years  before  we 
got  into  the  war.  In  that  trade,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  British  fleet,  we  made 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  have  piled  up  our  wealth 
to  the  highest  point  of  any  nation’s  in 
the  world’s  history,  and  these  profits 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  loan  bil¬ 
lions  to  our  allies. 

F\irtbermore,  that  Great  Fleet  has 
guarded  British  and  French  shores 
while  British  commercial  bottoms  have 
carried  over  two-thirds  of  our  soldiers 
to  force  the  early  closing  of  this  great 
struggle  for  our  rights  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  put  down  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  savagery  and  to  make  our  own  coun¬ 
try  safe  to  live  in. 

Continue  Partnership. 

Does  it  not  seem  dear  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  done  so 
much  for  France,  for  themselves,  for 
all  humanity,  that  they  must  value  the 
limited  partnership  they  have  had  on 
the  fleld  and  continue  it  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  more  vital,  if  more  difficult, 
ways? 

We  should  never  "twist  the  lion's  tail" 
any  more.  We  should  never  more  mis¬ 
understand  the  superfleial  differences  be¬ 
tween  Britishers  and  Americana  We 
should  admire  them,  as  they  admire  us. 
We  should  trust  them  as  they  trust  us. 
We  should  And  ways  of  working  with 
them,  as  they  are  trying  to  And  ways 
to  work  with  ua  The  two  peoples  have 
a  common  origin,  a  common  law,  a  com¬ 
mon  spirit,  many  common  ideals,  and 
the  same  desire  to  help  all  other  peo¬ 
ples  to  adopt  democratic  government 
and  to  live  happy,  prosperoua  kindiy 
national  existencea 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  newspaper 
men  who  have  visited  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  last  few  months  will  co¬ 
incide  in  considerable  degree  with  these 
viewa  and  that  there  will  result  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  the  two  peo¬ 
ples  which  wiil  be  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the 
world. 


Denver  Editors  and  Aids 
Ask  for  More  Pay 

High  Cost  of  Living  Justifies  25  Per 
Cent.  Increase,  They  Say,  in 
Petition  to  Newspa¬ 
per  Owners 

The  reportera  copy-readera  telegraph 
editors,  editorial  writers,  and  department 
editors  of  the  four  Denver  new8pai>ers 
— the  News,  Time.a  Post,  and  Express — 
announce  that  they  have  made  two  dis- 
coveriea 

One  Is  that  since  the  war  started 
there  has  been  quite  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  prime  beef,  eggs,  strictly  fresh; 
potatoes,  old  and  new;  shoes  for  little 
Willie,  and  other  domestic  necessities. 

The  other  discovery  is  that  while 
workers  in  the  composing  rooms,  press- 
rooma  and  other  departments  of  the 
same  papers  have  had  their  pay  raised 
to  meet  Increased  expenses,  they  have 
themselves  been  overlooked. 

The ‘newspaper  owners  have  agreed  to 
consider  a  readjustment  of  wages  for 
all  branches  of  editorial  work. 


FORD  PLANS  IDEALS 
FOR  NEW  WEEKLY 


Is  Chiefly  Interested  in  American  Work¬ 
ing  People  and  Will  Interpret 
World’s  Vital  Events  for  Them, 
Associate  Editor  Explains. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
future,  not  only  of  my  oiwn  country, 
but  of  the  whole  world.  I  have  definite 
ideas  and  ideals  that  I  believe  are  prac¬ 
tical  and  for  the  good  of  all.  I  intend 
to  give  them  to  the  public  without  hav¬ 
ing  them  garbled,  distorted,  and  misrep- 
sented.” 

This  statement  was  made  by  Henry 
Ford  in  connection  with  his  intention 
to  publish  a  national  weekly  newspaper. 
It  Is  quoted  in  a  letter  Just  received 
by  EIditor  &  PUBI.ISHER  from  Harold  W. 
Roland,  associate  editor  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication,  which  will  be  known  a.s  the 
Dearborn  Independent. 

“This  quotation  from  Mr.  Ford  ex¬ 
plains  in  a  few  words,"  writes  Mr.  Ro¬ 
land,  “the  purpose  of  Mr.  Ford  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  with  Edwin  G.  Pipp,  for  twelve 
years  editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  the 
idea  of  publishing  a  national  weekly, 
similar  in  form  perhaps  to  a  dozen  others, 
but  different  In  sub.stance  from  any 
other  that  is  now  being  printed. 

“It  will  seek  to  interpret  for  the 
American  people,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  the  American  working  people,  the 
vital  events  of  the  world,  and  with  tHat 
purpose  in  mind,  it  is  the  intention  {of 
Mr.  Pipp,  the  editor,  to  make  connec¬ 
tions,  or  place  staff  representatives  in 
centres  of  Interest  over  the  entire  world. 

Will  Get  News  at  Source 
"Where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
information  wanted  by  the  Eiearborn 
Independent,  and  if  It  is  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  it  through  connections, 
staff  representatives  will  be  sent  to  the 
scene,  to  gather,  first-hand,  all  that  Is 
considered  necessary, 

“The  price  of  the  weekly  is  $1  a 
year.  First  publication  will  be  under¬ 
taken  early  in  January.  Big  men  of 
the  country  have  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  special  articles,  touching  on  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  they  are  most  familiar. 
With  the  staff  of  writers  Mr.  Pipp  already 
has  organized,  he  is  confident  that  the 
paper,  intended,  for  the  entire  American 
family,  will  reach  In  and  find  Its  place 
without  difficulty  In  the  American  home. 

“Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Ford  saw  fit,  he 
could  take  up  at  some  length,  and  with 
considerable  Interest,  a  story  on  ‘Fa¬ 
mous  Things  I  Have  Not  Said.’  Certain 
it  is  that  perhaps  he  more  than  any 
other  one  man  in  public  life  to-day  has 
been  misquoted  and  misinterpreted,  un¬ 
less  by  chance  he  has  given  out  a 
written  statement,  and  even  in  such 
cases  but  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs 
have  been  used,  leading  at  times  to  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  the  conclusion  Mr,  Ford 
was  seeking  to  drive  home.” 

Ford  Will  Have  His  Own  Page 
In  his  letter  to  Edptor  &  Publisher, 
Mr.  Roland  states  that  In  the  new 
publication  Mr.  Ford  will  have  a  page 
"of  his  own,"  and  on  this  page  he  will 
discuss  those  things  which  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him.  Among  them  are 
the  labor  prolilems  of  the  after-the-war 
period  and  the  farm  situation  of  to¬ 
day. 

“On  this  page  will  be  found  also." 
writes  Mr.  Roland,  “the  ideas  and  Ideals 
of  the  world’s  greatest  manufacturer  of 
motor  cars,  who  has  done  more.  It  is 
conceded  even  by  those  who  disagree 
with  him,  to  alleviate  conditions  for  un¬ 
skilled  labor  than  has  any  other  great 


employer  of  labor.  It  will  be  an  In¬ 
teresting  page,  and  It  will  tell  you 
things  you  have  thought  of.  In  Just  a 
little  different  way  from  that  in  which 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  them. 

"Mr.  Ford,  in  hl.s  statement,  said:  ’1 
believe  in  small  beginnings,  and  for  that 
reason  we  are  taking  the  small  home 
paper  and  building  on  that.’" 

Mr.  Roland,  who  has  been  retained  as 
associate  editor  by  Mr.  Pipp,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  was  for  years  news  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Detroit  Nows.  Others 
who  will  serve  the  new  weekly  are  "C. 
C.  B.”  (C.  C.  Bradner),  who  was-  De¬ 
troit  News  editorial  paragrapher  and 
“Afterthoughts”  column  conductor  for 
seven  years;  Fred  Black,  of  the  Whit¬ 
taker  Paper  Company,  who  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  William  J.  Cameron, 
editorial  writer  on  the  Detroit  Nows 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Tarsney,  writer  on  music  and 
women's  affairs  on  the  same  paper. 

Others  who  have  gone  into  the  organi¬ 
zation  are  Henry  A.  Montgomery,  chief 
Investigator  for  the  Prosecuting  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Wayne  County,  a  writer  on  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  problems,  and  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  News. 


CONTINUE  PAPER  SAVING. 


WaHhington  Publishers  Will  Retain 
Government  War  Plan. 

In  line  with  the  suggestions  outlined 
by  Fleming  Newbold,  business  manager 
of  the  W&‘‘’biDgton  Star,  In  Editor  & 
Publisher  la.st  week — to  have  publish¬ 
ers  in  all  cities  get  together  and  agree 
to  continue  voluntarily  to  abide  by  the 
Government  newsprint  saving  restric¬ 
tions  after  their  expiration  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  the  Washington  publishers  them¬ 
selves  have  taken  the  first  step. 

After  a  meeting  held  on  December  10, 
the  Washington  publishers  issued  the 
following  statement: 

"The  publishers  of  the  four  Wbsh- 
ington  newspapers  met  to-day  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  desirability  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  after  December  15  of  the  War 
Industries  Board's  regulations.  All  of 
the  publishers  expressed  themselves 
as  highly  pleased  with  the  beneficial 
results  from  the  regulations  as  a 
means  of  conserving  paper.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  War 
Industries  Board's  recommendation  to 
continue  for  a  time  a  reasonable  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  amount  of  space  to  be 
given  to  reading  matter  and  the  per¬ 
manent  discontinuance  of  wasteful 
practices  would  be  highly  desirable. 

“One  publisher,  however,  reserved 
the  privilege  if  he  found  it  necessary 
later  on  upon  notice  to  resume  sample 
copies  under  limitations  agreed  upon. 

"Another  publisher,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  printed  a  relatively  very  tight 
paper,  suggested  that  he  might  give 
notice  of  the  necessity  of  using  slight¬ 
ly  more  space  dally  and  Sunday,  but 
not  necessarily  to  the  amount  of  his 
daily  competitor  and  his  Sunday  com¬ 
petitor,  and  in  no  case  more  than  the 
limitation  already  exercised  by  his 
competitors. 

“The  Washington  Post, 

“By  Arthur  D.  Marks  (signed). 

“The  Wa.shlngton  Times, 

"By  Edgar  D.  Shaw  (signed). 

.  "The  Washington  Herald. 

“By  L.  M.  Bell  (signed). 

“The  Evening  Star, 

"By  Fleming  Newbold  (signed).” 


•  The  Dallas  (Texas)  Tlmes-Herald  has 
offered  seven  cash  prizes  for  essays  by 
pupils  of  the  Dallas  public  schools  on 
the  life  of  Gen.  John  J.  Per.shlng. 
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URGES  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR 
BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

Editor  of  Le  Matin,  Leaving  for  France,  Says  Annual  Con¬ 
ventions  of  Editors  Would  Lead  to  Belter  Rapport 
and  Promote  Harmony  Among  Nations 

STEPHANE  LAUZANNE,  editor  of  Le  Matin,  of  Paris,  who  came  to  America 
two  years  ago  for  the  French  Republic  on  a  special  mission,  sends  this  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  confreres  of  the  American  press,  through  The  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  France; 

“Please  be  careful,  as  we  of  the  press  in  Prance  will  be,  not  to  misunder¬ 
stand,  not  to  misinterpret,  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  aliied  nation.  You 
should  look,  as  w'e  will,  at  any  problem  that  involves  the  welfare  of  all,  not  from 
one,  but  from  many  angles.” 

Seeks  Closer  Co-operation  Among  Papers 


The  French  editor  spoke  of  a  “new 
internationalism”-  among  newspapers, 
even  propo.sing  an  “International 
League  of  Newspapers,"  which  would 
promote  a  better  understanding  between 
papers  here  and  abroad. 

"It  would  be  well  that  such  a  league 
should  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  that  annual  conventions  be  held — 
each  year  in  a  different  country  and 
centre  of  population — in  order  that 
views  might  be  exchanged  and  a  definite 
policy  arrived  at  regarding  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  hu¬ 
manity  by  means  of  publicity. 

“Public  opinion  is  the  greatest  power 
in  existence  to-day,  and  it  is  through  the 
pre.s8  that  it  finds  its  most  effective  ex- 
pre.ssion.  I  have  seen  that  demonstrated 
here  in  the  United  States  since  I  have 
been  here.  No  one  appreciates  more 
than  I  the  splendid  work  the  press  of 
this  country  has  done  in  revealing  the 
people  to  themselves. 

“If  the  wrong  attitude  had  been  taken 
by  the  American  press  regarding  vital 
Issues  of  the  war,  who  can  say  what 
disaster  might  have  followed?” 

Should  Avoid  Ill-Feeling 

Reverting  then  to  his  In.slstcnce  that 
none  of  the  Allies  .should  be  misinter¬ 
preted  by  the  press  of  another,  he  said: 

“In  some  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  it  was  stated  upon  the  departure 
of  President  Wilson  for  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  that  he  had  gone  there  to  ‘crush 
militarism  wherever  it  existed.’ 

“Now,  of  course,  this  is  capable  of  an 
interpretation  abroad  that  would  do  in¬ 
justice  to  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  thereby  111-fcellng  might  result. 

“Besides,  President  Wilson  is  going 
abroad,  not  to  crush  but  to  build  up. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  news¬ 
paper  reports  which  have  no  foundation 
in  fact  and  which  provoke  distrust  and 
misunderstanding.” 

A.sserting  his  positive  belief  that 
President  Poincar6  of  France  would  pay 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  late  next 
spring  or  early  in  the  summer,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Le  Matin  said: 

“Suppose  that  when  Pre.sldent  Poin¬ 
care  sails  for  America  we  of  the  French 
press  announced  that  he  was  coming  to 
your  country  to  crush  some  evil  ho 
thought  existed  here? 

“What  would  the  American  public 
think  of  this  if  such  a  report  were  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  French  press  by  American 
.newspapers? 

■  “No,  we  of  the  press  mu.st  all  strive 
hereafter  to  see  how  well  we  can  all 
understand  each  other  and  Interpret 
each  other.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
favor  an  international  league  of  news¬ 
papers  with  annual  conventions  that 
will  Interpret  the  motives,  aspirations 
and  ambitions  of  each  country  to  every 
other  country. 

“We  of  the  press  of  France  right  now 
seek  undcr.standing  from  the  press  of 
America.  . 


“We  are  victorious.  What  we  mean 
to  do  with  our  victory,  our  friends 
know  already  and  our  enemy  is  .soon  to 
know.  But  after  so  much  joy  there 
would  be  real  sorrow  were  our  friends 
no  longer  to  understand  us  or  were  our 
enemies  to  understand  one  another  too 
well. 

“For  the  past  fortnight  the  chief 
anxiety  of  some  of  our  friends  has  been 
whether  Germany  may  not  sink  under 
the  burden  of  reparation;  our  chief 
anxiety  is  still  whether  Belgium  and 
France  shall  ever  recover  from  the  hor¬ 
rible  blows  that  have  been  dealt  them. 
Some  of  our  friends  are  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  enormity  of  the  punl.sh- 
ment  that  is  being  prepared;  we  are 
disturbed  over  the  enormity  of  the 
crime.  And  so  we  ask  those  friends,  af¬ 
fectionately  but  firmly,  not  to  cau.se 
disa.ster  to  France  by  being  a  little  too 
eager  for  the  future  happiness  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

“To-morrow  at  the  table  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Peace  the  Allies  will  be  seated 
side  by  side,  just  as  they  fought,  side 
by  side,  on  the  battlefield.  They  will 
be  united  at  Versailles  as  they  were 
united  at  ChAteau-Thlerry.  I  was  read¬ 
ing  the  other  day  In  a  cable  sent  from 
mid-ocean  that  all  would  have  to  make 
conce.sslons.  Of  course.  Ambition  will 
have  to  make  concessions  to  disinter¬ 


estedness,  but  Utopia  will  also  have  to 
make  concessions  to  reality.  And  above 
all,  no  one  must  presume  to  lay  down 
the  law.” 


PRESS  HELPED  MOST 
IN  LIBERTY  LOANS 


Newspapers  and  Magazines  Were  Chief 
Publicity  Factors,  Government  Of¬ 
ficial  Tells  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club 


Of  many  and  various  forms  of  pub-  • 
licity  used  in  promoting  its  Liberty 
Loans,  the  main  reliance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  in  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  United  States. 
TTiis  was  emphasized  by  Frank  R.  Wil¬ 
son,  director  of  publicity  for  the  war 
loan  organization  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  in  an  addre.ss  before  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club.  Mr.  Wilson 
formerly  was  a  newspaper  publi.sher. 

“No  other  .single  campaign  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  made  such  an  elab¬ 
orate  use  of  newspaper  space  as  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,”  he  said.  “Prom 
the  records  furnished  by  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  districts  and  from  the 
compilations  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  I  am  able  to  announce  for  the 
first  time  the  approximate  value  of  the 
newspaper  space  u.sed  in  the  Fourth 
Loan  campaign. 

“In  this  single  three-weeks  cam¬ 
paign  individuals  and  firms  bought 
space  amounting  to  approximately  four 
million  dollars.  The  copy  was  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Publicity,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  Publicity  Committee  of 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  One 
page  advertisement  written  by  President 
WlLson  appeared  in  over  three  thousand 
papers  on  the  opening  day  of  the  loan. 
In  addition,  there  was  approximately 
$500,000  worth  of  space  devoted  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  for  which  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  advertiser.” 

Through  the  Division  of  Advertising; 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 


Mr.  Wilson  said  there  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  space  in  magazines,  farm  papers, 
and  trade  papers  with  a  value  of  $225,- 
000.  This  made  a  grand  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,750,000  worth  of  space 
directly  contributed  by  patriotic  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  the  success  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  campaign. 

“While  it  is  true  that  nearly  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  paid  to  publisher  of  the 
United  States  for  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
publicity,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  “it  is  like¬ 
wise  true  that  these  publishers  made 
one  of  the  most  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  success  of  the  campaign 
in  the  free  publicity  to  which  their  col¬ 
umns  were  opened.  We  have  no  way  of 
totalling  the  great  volume  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  furnished,  although  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  volume  of  free  publicity  in  the 
weekly  newspapers.  We  can  do  this  be¬ 
cause  this  material  is  furnished  In  plate 
form  through  the  Western  Newspaper 
Unon  and  kindred  organizations.  Ths 
Government  pays  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  this  free  publicity  furnished 
weekly  newspapers  and  small  dalllea 

“During  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  alone  217,458  columns  of  free 
reading  matter  were  furnished  to  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  small  dailies  through 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union  and  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations.  Most  of  this  was 
.■jupplled  on  the  order  of  the  publisher, 
.so  that  the  waste  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

“Bear  in  mind  that  this  217,000  col¬ 
umns,  or  36,000  pages,  of  free  display 
Included  only  the  plate  matter  furnished 
by  the  Government  to  weeklies  and 
small  daillca  It  is  a  very  low  estimate 
to  .say  that  five  times  as  much  free 
reading  matter  appeared  in  the  larger 
dailies,  so  that  the  total  of  publicity 
given  by  the  newspapers  to  the  Fourth 
Loan  exceeded  one  million  columns,  or 
120,000  pages.  The  paid  space  In  the 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  Fourth  Loan 
exceeded  75,000  pages. 

“A  summary  of  newspaper  publicity 
would  read  approximately  as  follows: 


Paid  advertising,  75,000  pages,,  aver¬ 
aging  $50  per  page . $3,750,000 

Local  volunteer  copy .  400,000 

Magazine,  trade  papers,  and 
farm  papers  .  222,185 


Total  paid  advertising..  .$4,372,185 
Free  newspaper  publicity,  120,000 
pages. 

“So,  in  a  publicity  campaign  of  less 
than  a  month’s  duration,  the  Liberty 
Ixian  occupied  more  than  200,000  full 
pages  of  newspaper  space.” 


Herald  Must  Pay  Jeweller 
The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany  has 
handed  down  a  decision  affirming  the 
lower  courts  in  adjudging  that  the  New 
York  Herald  Company  must  pay  $729.59 
as  damages  to  Shaw’s  Jewelry  Shop, 
Inc.,  for  loss  of  trade  as  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  Herald  Automatic 
Ba.seball  Playograph  in  Herald  Square. 
The  Herald  showed  the  baseball  games 
of  the  world’s  series  in  1911,  1912,  and 
1913,  and  the  crowds  that  gathered  Inter¬ 
fered  with  Shaw’s  trade. 


Honor  W.  P.  Northrup 
William  P.  Northrup,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  N.  Matthews  Company, 
owners  of  the  Buffalo  Express  and  the 
Matthews-Northrup  Works,  was  the 
guest  at  a  dinner  In  the  Buffalo  Club 
in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  connection  with  the  works. 
The  dinner  was  tendered  by  associates 
of  Mr,  Northrup,  and  he  was  presented 
with  an  illuminated  scroll,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  300  men  and  women. 


COMING  YEAR  WILL  AMAZE  AMERICA  BY  INCREASE 
IN  BUSINESS  VOLUME 

((WAM  an  optimist,”  said  President  J.  T.  Beckwith,  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith 
I  Special  Agency. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  “the  oountry  went  into  the  war  under  such  won¬ 
derful  circumstances,  and  conducted  it  with  such  amazing  skill,  and  came  out 
of  it  so  suddenly  and  with  flying  colors,  none  of  us  really  had  time  to  think 
about  anything  else.  But  the  war  period  wasn’t  bad  at  all  on  business.  The 
worst  time  we  ever  had,  of  cour.se,  was  the  ten  months’  period  from  August, 
1914,  and  running  into  1915.  Then  things  began  to  pick  up  again.  1916  was  a 
banner  year  In  advertising,  and  1917  was  a  shade  better. 

“The  general  trend  of  advertising  is  always  the  great  business  barometer. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  we  have  become  a  busy  people — far  busier  than 
the  layman  knows  of.  The  American  beehive  of  industry  has  had  no  drones. 
Our  laws  are  adequate.  We  are  not  operating  under  a  false  system.  Our 
tariff  is  satisfactory  and  the  war  has  gone  along  admirably,  holding  business 
by  the  hand  with  fostering  care.  The  world  rejoices  at  the  lavish  hand 
America  showed  in  the  war.  We  never  before  thought  and  lived  in  billions. 

“Before  the  war  millions  as  a  daily  phi’ase  in  finance  was  as  far  as  we 
ever  got,  except  to  speak  of  our  ’Billion  Dollar  Congrcs.s.’  It’s  different  now. 
Not  one  man  In  a  thou.sand  understood  this  country’s  real  value,  resources, 
and  Importance  until  we  took  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and  ran  away  with  the 
machine.  We  made  the  whole  world  .sit  up  and  take  notice,  surprised  ourselves, 
and  have  now  just  begun  to  think  of  how  quickly  we  helped  put  the  war’s 
nose  out  of  joint,  td  say  nothing  of  the  jolt  we  gave  the  Kaiser. 

“But,  speaking  of  the  advertising  business,  I  am  an  optimist  because  I 
have  a  right  to  be.  Take  an  example  in  our  own  office.  The  only  time  we 
over  passed  the  $50,000  mark  in  a  single  month’s  total  for  one  paper,  was 
several  times  early  in  1917  for  the  St.  I.rf)ui3  Post-Dispatch.  Our  November 
Mil  for  1918  again  passed  this  figure.  Isn’t  that  great?  And  all  along  the 
line  the  gains  are  the  same.  Out  in  Seattle,  in  Loui.svillo,  in  Boston,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Texas,  and  the  ball  is  once  more  rolling  Into  big  figures.  And 
I  think  the  coming  year  will  not  only  satisfy,  it  will  come  near  to  amazing 
us.  Business  is  now  glad  with  the  job  of  school  let  out,  and  we  are  funda¬ 
mentally  okay." 
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members  to  a  degree  and  in  manner 
never  before  anticipated. 

Its  activities  for  the  immediate  future 
are  quite  clear.  It  must  develop  much 
more  rapidly,  merely  by  keeping  as 
nearly  abrea-st  as  possible  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  its  membership  concerns 
for  service.  It  will  logically  and  nat¬ 
urally  reach  a  new  .standard  of  relation¬ 
ship  with  its  membership  concerns,  and 
al)ove  all  it  seems  certain  that  it  will 
continue  to  enjoy  a  gratifying  harmony 
of  intere.st  with  the  sellers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  .service  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  As.sociation.  Nothing  has  been  more 
gratifying  to  the  As-sociation  in  the  past 
than  the  increasing  confidence,  respect 
and  .sympathy  which  have  developed  In 
this  particular  relationship. 

It  was  probably  but  natural  that  in 
its  inception  the  A.  N.  A.  should  have 


BRISBANE  IMPROVES 
NEW  HOLDINGS 


NEW  A.  N.  A.  PRESIDENT  WRITES 
SALUTATORY  TO  MEMBERS 


Obtains  More  Commodious  Quarters  and 
Modem  Machinery  for  Wisconsin 
News,  Merger  of  Three  Mil¬ 
waukee  Dailies. 


Arthur  Bri.sbane  has  not  been  slow  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  newspa¬ 
per  holdings  in  Milwaukee  since  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  and 
con.solldated  it  with  the  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  Daily  News,  previously 
acquired  by  him,  under  the  new  name, 
the  Wiscon.sin  News. 

Mr.  Brisbane  has  just  about  com¬ 
pleted  a  deal  for  new,  much  more  com¬ 
modious  quarters  for  his  paper,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  which  Is  for  the  present  with¬ 
held.  One  of  the  new  Goss  presses,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  plant  of  the  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  has  already  been  removed 
to  Milwaukee  and  other  pieces  of  new, 
modern  machinery  in.stalled. 

Within  a  bare  three  days  after  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  Evening  Wi.scon.sin,  Mr. 
Brisbane  turned  it  over  from  a  7-col- 
umn,  13-em  paper  to  an  8-column,  12%- 
em  sheet,  thus  standardizing  it  for  ad¬ 
vertising  plate  service.  His  so  doing 
involved  the  tremendous  task  of  chang¬ 
ing  all  machinery,  mould.s,  type,  and 
paper  sizes  in  the  plant,  but  the  feat 
was  accomplished  without  a  single 
hitch. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  former  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  three  merged  dailies  have 
been  retained  under  the  consolidation, 
although  all  minor  po.sitions  have  not 
been  definitely  allotted  as  yet,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  editorial  department.  The 
advertising  managership  also  is  as  yet 
vacant,  although  it  is  pretty  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  certain  ex-Chicag-., 
Herald  and  Examiner  man  is  slated  for 
the  position. 

M.  L.  Annenberg  will  act  as  business 
manager,  with  Mr.  Brisbane  appearing 
as  editor  and  owner.  Herman  Black, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Am'erican,  will 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  property. 

A1  Royce  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Stanley  Cochems,  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Percy  Morgan,  city  editor;  Her¬ 
man  Ewald,  feature  editor. 

Julius  Bleyer  will  conduct  a  special 
column  entitled  “Heard  and  Seen.” 
Chara.steristlc  and  nationally  known 
Hearst  features,  which  will  appear  daily, 
will  include  William  De  Beck's  sport 
cartoons,  editorial  page  cartoons  by 
Harry  Murphy,  Winsor  McKay,  Hal 
Hoffman,  and  conics  by  Tad  and  George 
McManus. 

The  Wisconsin  News  will  hereafter 
be  published  as  a  six-day  evening  pa¬ 
per. 

A.  T.  Macdonald,  who  has  for  six  or 
seven  weeks  pa.st  been  assisting  Mr. 
Brisbane  in  the  organization  of  his  new 
paper,  returned  to  Chicago  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  and  resumed  his  former  po¬ 
sition  as  day  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  and  Examiner. 


seen  it,  lived  U,  even  ir  we  rrequenuy  ^ 

fall  to  grasp  its  full  significance,  and 
therefore  need  interpreters  of  our  own 

Fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  use  the 
term,  “reconstruction”  for  the  period  we 
are  entering,  at  lea.st  in  the  sen.se  it  is 

used  in  France  and  Belgium.  We  have  jHf 

suffered  no  such  destruction.  We  do 

not  need  to  use  billions  simply  to  re-  H; 

store  our  country  to  what  it  was  four 

years  ago.  But  we  do  face  reorgani-  . 

zation  and  new  habits  of  thinking  in 

every  department  of  buslne.ss.  V 

As  an  inadequate  Illustration,  let  us  ^  ' 

note  that  our  thinking  about  produc-  *  . 

tion  Involved  the  knowledge  that  in  ‘3  '  5 

standardized  quantity  production  we  J 

knew  no  equal.  But  now  other  great 
nations  have  learned  the  lesson,  and 

even  surpass  us  in  the  modern  nature  * 

of  their  equipment.  So  we  must  think  J 

of  production,  and  the  competition  aris-  . .^^1 

ing  out  of  production,  from  a  new  basi.s. 

MukI  Think  New  Thonghtg 

We  are  compelled  in  every  branch  and  ~ 

phase  of  business  to  think  new  thoughts  .  j 

in  new  ways  because  the  ba.sis 
former  the  facts  upon  which 

formed  our 

have  been  either  swept  or 

Never  before,  probably,  has  there  been 
so  a  for  about 

business — or  recorded  ex- 

perience — nor  large  expenditures 

by  firms  for  the  very  best  information  - 

which  can  be  secured. 

Similarly,  our  domestic  and  foreign 

marketing  standards  and  viewpoints  The  A.  N.  A.  is  a  marketing  organiza- 
have  altered  to  an  unbelievable  degree,  tion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  big  ad- 
.  All  this  is  more  or  less  obvious,  and  vertisers  of  the  country,  who  co- 
often  repeated,  but  it  is  mentioned  operate  in  pooling,  and  in  di.s.seminating 
again  to  emphasize  this  point — that  now,  advertising  and  sales  Information,  by 
as  never  before,  business  is  searching  means  of  which  expensive  and  often 
for  fart*  upon  which  to  ba.se  its  plans  futile  or  di.sa.strous  experimentation  in 
and  decisions.  the  merchandising  of  goods  is  avoided. 

Now,  couple  with  that  the  prediction  In  addition  to  the  .stimulus  and  in- 
made  by  clo.se  students  that,  with  the  in-  spiration  of  the  meetings  the  data  files 
creasing  importance  of  di.stribution.  the  embody  all  of  the  preparation  which  the 
in.spiration  for  the  leadership  of  buslne.ss  As.sociation  has  made  eaoh  year  to  serve 
must  come  to  an  increasing  degree  from  its  membership  better,  and  now  this 
the  marketing  end  and  le.ss  from  the  represents  one  of  the  great  tangible  as- 
producing  end,  and  the  opportunity .  of  sets  of  the  national  advertising  Inter- 
the  A.  N.  A.  becomes  more  apparent.  csts  of  the  country. 

Must  Investigate  Anew  Its  membership — and  even  its  execu- 

Business  must  search  its  recorded  his-  committee-ls  not  fully  aware  of 

tory,  investigate  anew,  make  its  data  possibilities  in  its  carefully 

more  workable,  and  out  of  all  of  this  ‘i"'*  indexed  data  service.  And 

lay  its  plans  to  exercise  greater  econ-  Infancy,  as  one 

omy  and  employ  more  direct,  more  the  future, 

simple,  antf  more  resultful  methods.  To  Opportunity  and  Privilege 

that  end  the  A.  N.  A.  is  in  a  unique  po-  The  A.  N.  A.  repre.sents  to-day  the 
sition  to  help.  All  that  it  has  been  able  one  logical  place  where  its  membership 
to  create  for  its  members  in  the  past  concerns  can  get — for  a  nominal  ex¬ 
eight  years  of  its  existence  seems  now  penditure — the  information  (the  facts,  if 
to  have  been  merely  a  preparation  for  you  please),  on  which  to  work  out  the 
wider  usefulness  at  a  time  when  busl-  job  of  super-salesmanship  before  them, 
ness  needs  all  the  assistance  it  can  pos-  and  it  is  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
sibly  get.  privilege  of  the  Association  to  serve  its 
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A.  N.  A.  NEWS  AND  VIEWS  BRIEFLY 
TOLD  BY  ITS  SECRETARY 

Begins  Weekly  Communications  With  Membership  Through 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  Authorization  of  Board  of 
Governors— Tells  of  Organizations’  Activities 

Compiled  and  Edited  by 
John  Srf.uvAN, 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 


Under  authorization  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.  N..  A.,  the  Secretary 
tvill  communicate  with  A.  N.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  through  this  page  every  iveek. 

FTER  every  big  and  important 
convention,  as  after  every  war, 
there  is  not  only  a  cleaning  up  and 
readjustment,  but  a  looking  forward. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  member.s  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  upon  the  headquarters  office  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  and  becoming 
more  insistent  and  complex;  and,  as 
that  demand  has  grown,  the  authorita¬ 
tive  position  of  the  Association,  which 
Is  ba.sed  on  accurate  and  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  field,  has  been  extensively 
and  intensively  recognized.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  demand  for  the  As¬ 
sociation's  general  and  data  service, 
and  for  its  advice  and  guidance,  has 
increased  tenfold. 

In  all  the  connections  of  the  As.so- 
ciation  with  the  sellers  of  space,  mate¬ 
rial  and  service,  there  have  been  found, 
particularly  during  the  past  year,  new 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  mutual  Inter- 
e.st.  With  every  section  of  what  is 
usually  known  as  the  selling  end  of 
the  business  the  Association  has  had 
the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  relations, 
and  the  programme  for  1919  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  still  greater  and  more  effective 
reciprocity.  The  Association  works  for 
its  members,  and  with  *all  those  who 
serve  them. 


The  Proposed  National  Trade  Mark 
N  Byron’s  “Childe  Harold” — in  the 
section  concerning  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo— it  is  recorded  of  "Bruns¬ 
wick’s  fated  chieftain”  that  he  "rushed 
into  the  field  and,  foremost  fighting, 
fell.”  When  the  bill  for  establishing  a 
national  trade  mark  was  Introduced  into 
Congress  in  March  last,  some  organiza¬ 
tions  rushed  forward  impetuou.sly  to  ex¬ 
press  their  approval.  Several  of  these 
organizations  had  little  or  no  interest 
in  Individual  trade  marks  surrounded  by 
good  will  gained  by  many  years  of  sound 
merchandising  and  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  advertirfng. 
Manufacturers  who  had  such  assets 
were  not  so  eager,  either  individually  or 
through  their  organizations.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  N.  A.  have  taken  nearly 
nine  months  to  consider  the  matter,  no 
action  having  been  taken  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  last  June  because  of  the 
sane  and  healthy  conservatism  that 
characterizes  the  organization.  Last 
week,  however,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
the  following  resolution  on  the  subject 
was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  Trade  marks  have  no 
value  to  buyers  except  as  value  is 
given  them  by  distingui.shed  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  trade  marked  merchandise, 
and 

"Whereas,  Trade  marks  of  in¬ 
dividual  business  concerns  are,  there¬ 
fore,  of  greater  value  to  buyers  and 
to  our  nation’s  business  than  any 
mark  of  mere  geographical  origin,  and 

'Whereas,  A  national  trade  mark 
would  tend  to  minimize  the  importance 


of  the  individual  trade  mark;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  Association 
disapproves  the  propo.sal  to  e.stablisli 
a  national  trade  mark  for  American - 
made  goods.” 

The  success  of  A.  N.  A.  membership 
companies  has  been  a  result  of  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  and  enterprise,  while  keep¬ 
ing  in  view  the  general  interests  of  the 
Ignited  States.  That  kind  of  Initiative 
and  enterprise  will  win  the  way  for  the 
United  States  in  the  future  as  in  the 
pa.st  without  those  essentially  American 
characteristics  being  injured  by  any 
form  of  paternalistic  or  pseudo-pater¬ 
nalistic  legislation. 


Deplore  L.  C.  McChesney's  Death 
N  the  death  of  L.  C.  McChesney  on 
November  10  la.st  the  As.sociation 
suffered  a  great  loss.  Mr.  McChesney 
was  the  third  pre.sldent  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  exercised  a  potent  infiuence  in 
the  guidance  of  the  infant  organization. 
By  a  standing  vote  the  member.ship  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
week  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“During  the  year  one  of  our  past 
presidents  has  been  taken  from  u.s. 
L.  C.  McChe.sney,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  and 
leader  of  this  organization  in  its  third 
year,  pas.sed  away  at  his  home  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  November  10  last. 

“Mr.  McChesney  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  during  that  early  forma¬ 
tive  period  which  was  so  critical  that 
wise  piloting  was  nece.ssary  to  assure 
development  of  the  purposes  of  the 
founders,  of  whom  he  was  one.  The 
great  and  strong  enthu.siastic  organi¬ 
zation  which  meets  here  this  week 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  con¬ 
ception  of  its  mission  and  his  ability 
to  keep  his  feet  on  the  gn’ound. 

“The  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  grieves  with  his  family  and 
bu.siness  associates  over  the  loss  of  a 
man  who  stood  for  the  high  ideals  of 
this  Association  and  who  helped  this 
organization  to  live  those  Ideals  every 
day.  We  honor  his  memory  as  our 
leader.  We  record  our  deep  feeling 
of  our  loss  in  the  pas.sing  of  a  real 
man  and  our  friend.” 


Publication  Eronomies  in  Guaranteed 
Circulations 

N  the  summer  of  1916  the  A.  N.  A. 

expre.ssed  Itself  in  a  bulletin  to  its 
members  as  being  opposed  to  inflation 
of  circulation  resulting  in  the  building- 
up  of  li.sts  of  names  In.stead  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists,  and  urged  its  members  to 
discriminate  between  “readers”  and  “cir¬ 
culation.”  A  canva-ss  of  the'  members 
was  taken  at  the  .same  time  as  to  their 
attitude  towards  publications  that  gave 
pro-rata  rebates.  Upward  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  replies  Indicated  that  the 
members  thought  favorably  rather  than 
otherwi.se  of  such  publications. 

When  the  recent  restrictions  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  were  put  into  force,  the 


A  WEEKLY  FEATURE 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  National  .-Vdvertisers,  held  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  I)eceml)er  3,  just  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  A.: 

The  oiler  of  a  page  in  its  publi¬ 
cation  weekly  for  one  year  at  least, 
made  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher, 
for  the  use  of  the  A.  N.  A.  in  the 
publication  of  A.  N.  A.  news  and 
views,  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  directors  by  the  secretary. 
After  the  directors  hud  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  on  various  considerations 
brought  forward,  the  offer  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted,  and  the  secretary 
was  authorized  to  furnish  matter  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  page. 


Association  took  no  action  in  opposition 
to  certain  of  the  provisions  because  it 
saw  that  opportunities  would  be  given 
to  publi.shers  to  adopt  sound  and  eco¬ 
nomical  practices,  and  because  it  knew 
that  tho.se  practices  would  ultimately 
make  advertising  in  puVilications  more 
profitable  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
years.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  mem- 
l^ers  expras-sed  their  approval  of  the 
.uloption  of  .sound  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods  in  promoting  circulation  and,  appre¬ 
ciating  that  safeguards  now  exist 
against  inflation  of  circulation,  expressed 
also  the  feeling  that  the  guaranteeing  of 
circulations  should  be  continued  and  en¬ 
couraged: 

“The  A.  N.  A.  l>elicves  that  the  re- 
trictions  applied  to  the  publication  of 
general  periodicals  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section 
of  the  War  Indu.stries  Board  have 
operated  in  the  direction  of  a  healthy 
and  sound  economy.  Wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  modified  or  abolished; 
publishers  in  general  have  l)eneflted; 
methods  of  promoting  circulation  have 
been  reexamined  and  rcvi.sed  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  realization  that  sound 
merchandising  methods  in  promoting 
circulation  are  profitable  immediately 
and  prospectively  is  in  itself  an  as¬ 
surance  that  safeguards  now  exist 
again.st  inflation  of  circulation. 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
that  the  guaranteeing  of  figures  of 
circulation  by  publi.shers  should  be 
continued  and  encouraged.  The  fac¬ 
tory  materlal.s  purchased  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  not  only  to  measure  up  to 
a  standard  of 'quality,  but  mu.st  also 
he  correct  as  to  the  quantity;  if  buyer 
and  seller  arc  agreed  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  purchased  is  not  delivered,  a  re¬ 
bate  or  allowance  from  the  amount 
of  money  paid  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

“The  members  .of  the  A.  N.  A.  see 
no  reason  why  the  purcha.se  of  pub¬ 
lication  circulation  should  lie  on  any 
other  basi.s,  or  why  any  publisher 
should  wl.sh  to  exempt  himself  from 
a  recognized  and  just  commercial 
practice.” 


E.  L.  Shuey  Retires 
One  of  the  best  loved  men  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  years  past  has  been  E.  L. 
Shuey,  the  advertising  director  of  Lowe 
Brothers  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Shuey,  who  has  been  prominent  in  in¬ 
ternational  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  many 
years,  is  now  retiring  officially  from  his 
Company.  Mr.  Shuey  was  the  sixth 
president  of  the  Association,  and  there 
is  very  keen  regret  that  he  will  no  longer 
participate  in  the  guidance  and  councils 
of  the  A.  N.  A. 


The  headquarters’  office  of  the  A.  N. 

A.  has  had  two  of  its  helpers  in  the 
United  States  Service  and  the  name  of 
one  of  them  is  now  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor — Frank  I.  Corcoran,  who  was 
head  of  the  Publication  Data  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  other  assistant,  Sergt.  G.  F. 
Mcaelland,  is  in  France  with  the  Twen¬ 
ty-seventh  Division  and  is 'at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  stationed  in  the  south  of  France 
at  an  Officers’  Training  School. 


A^R.  A.  L.  DEWAR,  Jr.,  has  been 
i-Yl appointed  advertising  manager  of 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  and  will 
act  as  his  Company’s  representative  in 
the  A.  N.  A. 


E.  S.  Babcox  Resigns 
L’'  S.  BABCOX,  vice-president  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  .since  May,  1917,  has  re- 
-signed  from  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  and,  h.aving  acquired  .a 
considerable  interest  in  The  Chri.stian 
Herald,  on  January  1  next  becomes  the 
secretary  of  that  organization.  The  de- 
l>artuie  of  Mr.  Babcox  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  much  regretted,  where  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  have 
always  been  appreciated. 


New  Members  Elected 


INURING  the  pa.st  week  the  following 
•L/flrms  have  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  A.ssociation : 

Chipman  Knitting  Mills,  A.  T.  Haefela, 
Advertising  Manager,  Easton,  Pa. 
“Chipman  Knit”  Silk  Hosiery  for  Men 
find  Women. 

Devoc  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  Paul  F. 
Eichhorn,  Advertising  Manager,  101 
Fulton  Street,  New  York  City.  Palnt.s, 
Stain.s,  Varnishes,  Enamel.s,  Artist  Ma¬ 
terials. 


IT  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  re¬ 
cord  the  death  of  Lewis  B.  Wright, 
manager  of  the  Architectural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Berry  Brothers,  Inc.,  an  A.  N. 
A.  member.ship  concern. 


NEW  EDITORS  FOR  MINN.  NEWS. 

Phillips,  Formerly  of  Chicago  Post, 
Succeeds  Robertson,  Managing  Editor 
Appointment  of  B.  W.  Phillips,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Chicago  Post,  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News  to 
succeed  W.  C.  Robertson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  the  culmination  of  .a 
general  reorganization  of  the  News  edi¬ 
torial  .staff. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Phillip.s’s  appointment, 
Frank  Mclnerny,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal,  was  made  city  editor, 
and  Henry  Lund,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Paid  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Pres.s,  was 
appointed  telegraph  editor. 


ELLIS  OFF  TO  ORIENT  AGAIN 

Will  Study  Conditions  There  for  the 
New  York  Herald — His  Fourth  Visit 
The  New  York  Herald  is  sending  Dr. 
William  T.  Ellis,  widely  known  as  a 
traveller,  magazine  writer,  and  news¬ 
paper  man,  to  the  Balkans  and  to  Tur¬ 
key  to  make  an  independent  .study  of 
conditions  there  for  the  Herald  and  for 
the  papers  taking  it.s  service.  Dr.  Ellis 
will  .send  cable  reports,  as  well  as  fre¬ 
quent  mall  article.s.  He  sails  this  month, 
going  first  to  London,  Paris,  and  Rome, 
after  which  preliminary  work  he  moves 
on  to  Salonica  and  the  Balkans  and  then 
to  Constantinople,  .\sia  Minor,  Palestine, 
the  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. 

This  is  Dr.  Elll.s’s  fourth  newspaper 
expedition  to  the  Orient.  ’ 
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U.  S.  EXPOSES  GERMANY’S  EFFORT 
TO  CONTROL  NEWSPAPERS 

Hearst  Telegrams  Principal  Feature  of  Hearing  Before  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee—Bielaski  Declares  Bernstorff 
Was  Successful  in  a  Few  Instances 

THK  dc'tcrniinafion  of  the  Senate  to  leam  of  the  influence  of  brewers  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Washinprton  Times  by  Arthur  Hrishane  has  led  its  Judiciary 
Committee  far  aticdd,  hut  the  inquiring  Senators  have  uncovered,  with  the 
aid  of  the  I‘H'i>artment  of  Justice,  the  ambitions  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  control  imlilic  oi>inion  through  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

A.  ISruce  Hieia.ski,  chief  of  the  Hureau  of  Inve.stigation  of  the  department  of 
Justice,  lias  hc?en  i>ermitted  t>y  tlie  .\ttorney-General  to  give  to  the  pulilic  a  wealth 
of  material  on  the  propaganda  activities  of  the  German  Government  in  the  days 
when  the  United  States  was  a  neutral  and  von  Uc'rn.storff  a  memlier  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  coi'iis  of  diplomat.s. 

Many  Telegrams  From  W.  R.  Hear  si 


The  mo.st  .scmsational  feature  of  the 
hearing  was  the  intrcKluc-tion  of  a  large 
numi)c*r  of  telc-grams  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  to  his  editors  and  man¬ 
agers,  many  of  which  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  pulilisher  held  .strong 
anti-Ilritish  opinions  and  w-as  strenu- 
ou.sly  averse  to  the  Ignited  States  get¬ 
ting  into  war  with  Germany  A  most 
notable  feature  if  his  me.ssages  to  his 
subordinates  was  the  great  detail  which 
accompanied  his  instructions  to  them, 
leaving  nothing  that  was  vital  to  his 
policy  to  their  judgment. 

Went  to  Great  I..engths 

The*  documents  ciisclosed  by  I’ie- 
laski  have  .shown  the  lengths  to  which 
German  agents  went  in  their  efforts 
to  control  newspapers  and  periodicals 
ill  order  to  olitain  public  hearing  for 
the  Potsdam  viewpoint  on  the  war.  Bie- 
laski  te.stitied  to  the  few'  in.stances  in 
which  thej'  wore  successful,  and,  where 
his  documents  left  doubt  as  to  i.ssue.s, 
the  editor.s  and  publishers  involved  have 
entered  denials  of  the  charges  or  inti¬ 
mations.  The  documents  read  to  the 
Senate  Committee  came  from  the  files 
of  the  American  and  British  Secret 
Service.  Bielaski’s  te.stiinony  consumed 
almo.st  a  week  of  the  hearings,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  disclosures  was  indicatca 
by  a  full  attendance  of  Senators. 

Bielaski's  testimony  may  l>e  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

That  von  Bem.storff  cabled  to  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Dernburg,  one  time  chief  of  the 
German  propaganda  service  in  this 
country,  that  the  Washington  Post  had 
been  offered  to  him  for  $2,000,000  "with 
the  intention  to  buy  it  back  again  after 
the  war  for  $1,500,000.”  A  second  of¬ 
fer,  Bernstorff  stated,  was  to  “put  the 
paper  at  our  disposal  for  two  months 
for  $100,000.” 

McLean  Enters  Denial 

I.ater  Bernstorff  deplored  the  death 
of  John  R.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Po.st,  becau.se,  he  stated,  “the  elder  Mc- 
Ix'an  had  given  his  paper  an  entirely 
anti-English  character.”  He  stated  “the 
paper  will  be  lost  to  us  if  it  cannot, 
as  is  very  desirable,  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hear.st.”  Following  Mr, 
Mcl^'an’s  death  Bernstorff  protested 
against  an  alleged  change  of  attitude 
toward  Germany  and  blamed  Edward  B. 
Mcl^ean.  the  son  and  present  publisher 
of  the  Post,  expressing  the  belief  that 
Mcl..ean  was  Influenced  by  the  Russian 
.^mbaasador  through  the  latter’s  aunt, 
and  added: 

“Mr.  McLean  inaugurated  his  owner¬ 
ship  by  naming  as  ‘editorial  director' 
one  Bill  Spurgeon,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
British  subject  and  a  nephew -of  Robert 
P.  Porter,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Northcllffe  ring.” 

The  Biela.skl  testimony  was  followed 
by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  denial  by 
Mr.  McLean  that  his  father  ever  of¬ 


fered  the  Post  for  sale,  and  the  cable 
was  characterized  as  “another  Bern¬ 
storff  lie.” 

Brings  in  Unlermyer 

Mr.  Biela.ski  introduced  a  letter 
signed  Samuel  Untermyer.  Miami,  Fla., 
and  addres.sed  to  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert, 
proposing  that  a  New  York  newspaper 
with  morning  and  afternoon  editions, 
presumed  to  have  been  the  Sun,  be  pur- 
chasied. 

This  testimony  was  accompanied  by 
a  note  to  George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
editor  of  The  Fatherland,  to  Dr.  Albert. 
In  which  Viereck  said: 

“Had  a  long  talk  with  Samuel  Un¬ 
termyer,  who  will  write  a  long  drticle 
for  the  New  York  Times.  He  will 
al.so  take  up  the  matter  with  President 
Wilson.” 

“It  seems  to  appear,”  Mr.  Biela.ski  tes¬ 
tified.  “that  Mr.  Untermyer  tried  to  get 
for  the  Germans  control  of  important 
new.spapers.” 

Mr.  TTntermyer  stated  In  his  letter  to 
Albert  that  four-sixths  of  the  stock  in 
the  Sun  could  be  bought  for  .slightly 
less  than  $2,000,000,  inclu.sive  of  “valu¬ 
able  real  e.state  on  Park  Row.”  He 
stated  that  under  certain  conditions  “my 
friends  could  be  Induced  to  take  one- 
fourth  Intere.st  provided  some  arrange¬ 
ment  could  he  made  to  give  them  the 
option  to  acquire  the  majority  inter¬ 
est  at  a  future  date,  say  after  the 
lapse  of  one  or  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war.”  He  said  he  under¬ 
stood  the  paper  was  breaking  about 
even  in  a  financial  way  but  that  his 
friends  believed  it  could  be  put  on  a 
paying  basis. 

The  name  of  Untermyer  was  ag^iin 
brought  up  by  BlelaskI,  when  he  testi¬ 
fied: 

Mentions  Dr.  Runiely 

"The  Warhelt,  a  Jewl.sh  new.spaper  of 
New  York  City,  appears  to  have  under¬ 
gone  some  sort  of  financial  reorgapiza- 
tion  In  the  sum  of  about  *50,00n.  A 
man  named  Miller  went  to  Judge  Aaron 
J.  Levy  to  turn  over  some  stock.  It  is 
alleged  that  Judge  I^evy  was  to  see  Mr. 
Untermyer  and  get  $30,000.  Mr.  Unter¬ 
myer  left  word  with  his  secretary, 
Harry  Hoffmann,  to  turn  over  the 
money  when  the  affair  was  concluded. 
The  transfer  seems  to  have  been  made. 

"But  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
Mr.  Untermyer  advanced  the  money  for 
some  one  else,  the  transaction  appears 
legitimate.  The  report  reached  us 
through  the  British  Secret  Service  that 
it  was  for  German  propaganda.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Bielaski  explained 
the  reason  German  propagandists 
wished  to  spread  their  ideas  among 
.Tews  and  Infiuence  them  against  Rus¬ 
sia. 

At  various  times  in  the  testimony  Mr. 
Bielaski  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 


ward  A.  Rumeiy,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mall,  and  said  that  Dr. 
Rumeiy  attached  himself  to  Dr.  Dern¬ 
burg  so  closely  that  he  was  more  or 
less  a  shadow.  Mr.  Bielaski  said  that 
Dr.  Rumeiy  drew  the  money  which 
I.iOuis  A.  Hammerling  was  to  use  for 
German  propaganda  advertising. 

Says  Hearst  Was  Pro-German 

Mr.  Biela.ski  testified  at  great  length 
during  the  several  days  he  was  before 
the  Senate  Committee  regarding  Will¬ 
iam  Randolph  Hearst,  the  anti-British 
attitude  of  the  Hearst  papers,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  Dr.  William 
Bayard  Hale,  who  was  the  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  American. 

Biela.ski  produced  documents  tending 
to  show  that  Hale,  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  New  York  American  at  a  weekly 
.salary  of  $300,  received  an  annual  sal¬ 
ary  of  $15,000  from  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  propaganda  work  in  tVie 
United  States.  When  Hale  went  to  Ber¬ 
lin  Bernstorff  urged  the  German  For¬ 
eign  Office  to  .show' him  special  courte.sics 
“because  Hearst  newspapers  had  placed 
themselves  outspokenly  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  side,”  but  Biela.ski  showed  that 
Bem.storff  .stated  Hearst  did  not  know 
of  Hale’s  employment  by  the  German 
Government. 

Hale  was  suggested  as  a  “most  suit¬ 
able  man  to  .start  the  reorganization  of 
the  news  service  after  peace  on  the 
right  line.s.  ”  Bernstorff  stated  that 
Hearst  confirmed  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  on  the  part  of  Hale  that  Karl 
M.  von  Wiegand,  Berlin  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  World,  was  getting 
“the  breaks”  on  interviews  in  Berlin, 
and  the  German  Ambassador  urged  that 
preference  be  shown  Hale.  Hale,  the 
witness  stated,  went  to  Rumania,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  that  nation  out  of  the 
war,  and  that  he  went  at  Gorman  ex¬ 
pense  without  the  knowledge  of  Hear.st. 

For  .Anti-Japanese  Sentiment 

Edward  Lycll  Fox,  a  magazine 
writer,  was  mentioned  at  the  hearing, 
in  connection  with  an  alleged  attempt 
by  Fox  to  incite  anti-Japane.se  feeling 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  u.se  a  ' 
weekly  illu.strated  magazine,  i.ssued  as 
a  supplement  to  Sunday  newspapers,  to 
which  he  was  a  contributor.  Norman 
E.  Mack  and  Paul  Block  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  publishers  of  the  magazine. 

Some  of  the  Bernstorff  me.ssages  cov¬ 
ered  alleged  negotiations  and  payments 
to  Theodore  E.  Lowe  for  a  German  sub¬ 
sidy  of  The  National  Courier,  a  weekly 
publication,  in  Washington,  devoted 
chiefly  to  .society  and  town  topics. 
I./Ouis  Garthe,  Washingrton  corre.spon- 
dent  for  the  Baltimore  American,  and 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  corps,  was 
mentioned  as  a  contributor  to  the 
National  Courier.  Mr.  Garthe  declared 
in  a  .statement  that  his  contributions 
were  entirely  American. 

After  American  Press 

Mr.  Biela.ski  read  documents  tending 
to  show  that  Dr.  Albert  obtained  an 
option  to  purchase  The  American  Press 
As.sociation  for  $900,000,  and  that  Bem¬ 
.storff,  lamenting  the  fact  that  German 
propaganda  had  been  "shipwrecked”  by 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  expressed 
“much  .satisfaction”  at  having  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  Marcus  Braun’s  publica¬ 
tion,  ^Fair  Play,  while  hoping  to  be  free 
from  Viereck’s  The  Fatherland.  Bern¬ 
storff  a.sked  his  government  for  $50,000 
with  which  to  start  a  monthly  magazine 
in  this  country. 

Dr.  George  Barthelme,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  who  was  deported  by  the  State 
Department  after  having  been  interned 
here,  was  In  clo.se  touch  with  Berlin  by 
wireless.  Bielaski  testified.  Barthelme 


once  faced  ejection  from  the  press  gal¬ 
leries  for  writing  to  his  paper  that  the 
Washington  correspondents  were  a  lot 
of  unscrupulous  scribblers  interested 
only  in  cheap  sensations. 

Major  Lowry  Humes,  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Section,  former  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  into 
the  record  of  the  hearing,  a  group  of 
documents,  dealing  with  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Hearst  just  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war.  The 
Senate  Committee  debated  the  question 
of  including  the.se  documents  in  the 
record,  but  decided,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  that  it  should  be  done.  Senator 
Nelson,  of  Minne.sota,  was  especially  in¬ 
sistent  that  the  record  should  contain 
them. 

Called  Zimmerman  Note  Fake 

The  Hearst  me.ssages,  known  as  the 
“Palm  Beach  telegrams,”  dealt  with  the 
“make-up”  of  the  New  York  American 
and  other  Hearst  papers,  and  editorial 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  Zim¬ 
merman  note,  which,  the  telegrams 
showed,  he  Insisted  was  a  fake. 

The  Hearst  telegrams  contained  In- 
.structions  to  S.  S.  Carvalho,  formerly 
an  editorial  executive  for  Hearst,  to  run 
“the  Red,  White  and  Blue  title  through 
all  editions  in  the.se  troublesome  times”; 
“little  American  flags  to  right  and  left 
of  date  lines  on  Inside  pages”;  and,  “to 
please  keep  .standing  in  the  American 
across  top  of  editorial  page  the  verses 
‘The  Star-Spangled  Banner’  as  originally 
written.” 

The  mes.siiges  were  held  to  have  .shown 
Mr.  Hear.st’s  belief  that  the  American 
people  did  not  want  war  with  Germany, 
as  “Americans  from  childhood  have 
been  taught  to  regard  both  Germany 
and  France  as  their  proven  friend.s.” 
This  message  was  a  cable  to  Hale,  and 
other  documents  were  offered  to  .show 
that  Hearst  made  strong  efforts  to  stop 
the  cable.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
in  answer  to  a  cable  Hearst  received 
from  the  Vo.s.si.sche  Zeitung,  in  Berlin, 
asking  for  opinions  from  “leading 
.American  circles”  on  the  American-Ger¬ 
man  rupture. 

In.  his  message  relating  to  the  Zim¬ 
merman  note,  which  showed  the  hand 
of  Germany  in  an  effort  to  Involve  the 
Ignited  States  In  trouble  with  Mexico 
and  Japan.  Mr.  Hearst  was  alleged  to 
have  attacked  the  Pre.sident,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  the  Po.stmaster-General, 
and  Col.  Edward  M.  House. 


HEARST  MAY  TESTIFY 


Is  Expected  to  Tell  of  His  Newspapers’ 
War  Activities 

Washincton,  December  11. — It  is 
quite  probable  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst  will  be  a  witness  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  a  few 
days  for  examination  as  to  the  activity 
of  his  various  newspapers  pertaining  to 
the  war. 


Last  Chance  For  Dr.  Rumeiy 
Deci.slon  is  still  pending  on  whether 
or  not  Edward  A.  Rumeiy,  former  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
will  be  tried  in  Washington  or  New 
York  on  the  now  indictments  found 
against  him  on  December  2  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  Washington  on  charges  of 
holding  newspaper  interests  in  behalf  of 
the  German  Government  without  in¬ 
forming  the  United  State.s  Government. 
The  final  hearing  on  the  extradition 
proceedings  has  been  set  for  December 
17.  Dr.  Rumeiy  is  fighting  hard  against 
going  to  Washington,  contending  that 
all  his  papers  and  witnesses  are  in  New’ 
York  and  that  he  should  be  tried  here. 
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PUBLISHERS  ASK  NEW  HEARING  ON 
COST  OF  NEWS  PRINT 

Declare  They  Have  Evidence  Showing  Expenses  Have  Dropped 
Since  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Circuit  Court 
Judges  Fixed  Maximum  Price 

AHKQI’EST  to  Attorncy-Cieneral  Cjrfsory  to  ask  tlie  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
mission  for  an  investig-ation  and  determination  of  new  prices  for  newsprint 
paper,  as  of  May  1,  J918,  July  1,  1918,  and  August  1,  1918,  has  been  filed  by 
the  New  York  law  firm  of  Moirls,  Flante  !•.  Saxe  In  behalf  of  the' American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s  more  than  400  publishehs. 

The  attorneys  for  the  publishers  say  that  evidence  has  come  to  their  attention 
since  the  Federal  Trade  ('ommission  in  October  increased  the  price  of  paper  to 
$3.75^  per  hundred  pounds,  as  of  July  1,  1918,  showing  that  the  costs  of  manu¬ 
facturing  paper  at  that  time  had  decreased,  in.stead  of  increased,  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  liad  been  led  to  lielieve  by  tlie  manufacturers. 

Appeal  to  Gregory  as  Trustee 


The  request  to  reoi)en  the  inve.stiga- 
tion  is  made  to  the  Attorney-Oeneral  l>y 
reason  of  his  being  trustee  for  tin*  pul)- 
lishers  in  the  agreement  signed  in  No¬ 
vember,  1917,  by  tlie  grouj)  of  paper 
manufacturers  who  decided  to  allow  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  to  fix  their 
ju-ices  for  print  paper  until  three  months 
after  the  clo.se  of  the  war — such  set 
price  to  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  if  either  publish¬ 
ers  or  paper  makers  believed  that  the 
Trade  Hoard  had  ruled  in  error  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  placed-  before  it 
by  manufacturers  and  publishers. 

The  Federal  Court  was  appealed  to  by 
the  manufacturers  on  the  price  set  as 
of  April  1,  1918,  and  the  judicial  body 
saw  fit  to  raise  the  Trade  Board’s  price 
of  $3.10  iler  100  pounds  to  $3.50.  For 
May  1,  June  1,  and  July  1,  1918,  the 
paper  manufacturers,  on  the  basis  of 
cost  evidence  presented  to  the  Trade 
Board,  received  the  benefit  of  an  in¬ 
crease  to  $3.63  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
subsequently,  by  reason  of  a  freight 
incrca.se  of  $2.41  per  ton,  the’  hundred- 
pound  price  was  advanced  by  the  Trade 
Commi.ssion  to  $3.75*4.  The  latter  figure 
is  the  one  prevailing  at  present  and  will 
continue  in  force  unless  changed  upon 
further  investigation  and  hearings  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Publishers’  Case 

The  reasons  advanced  to  the  Attorney- 
General  by  the  publishers’  attorneys  in 
making  their  request  are: 

“The  Circuit  Judges  fixed  the  price  of 
$3.50  per  100  pounds?,  or  $70  per  ton 
upon  their  findings  of  an  average  man¬ 
ufacturing  co.st  for  the  eight  signatory 
manufacturers  who.se  costs  were  given 
of  $50.25  per  ton,  to  which  they  added 
as  a  fair  return  $19.75  per  ton,  being  the 
equivalent  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested.  It  is  this  figure  of  $50.25  co.st 
which  the  manufacturers  in  their  July, 
1918,  application  claimed  had  been  in- 
creassed  since  April  1,  1918,  by  advances 
in  freights,  labor,  and  wood. 

“About  October  15,  1918,  or  four  days 
before  the  announcement  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  ‘Supplemental  Find¬ 
ings,’  there  were  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  certain  reports  of 
the  accountants  who  for  R.  A.  Pringle, 
Esq.,  K.  C.,  Commissioner  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government,  had  been  investigating 
the  news  print  manufacturing  costs  of 
certain  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers, 
who  are  also  signatories  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1917,  agreement.  These  reports 
were  not  in  existence,  and  therefore  not 
available  at  the  time  of  the  July  29  and 
30,  1918,  hearings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

“The  reports  showed  that  contrary  to 
the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  the 
costs  subsequent  to  April  1,  1918,  had 


very  materially  decrea.sed  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  freight,  labor,  and  wood  ad¬ 
vances  of  which  tlie  manufacturers 
complained.  We  therefore  at  once 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commi.ssion  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  tk-tober  16,  1918,  delivered  to 
the  Commi.ssion  CK-toln'i-  18,  1918,  a  cojiy 
of  which  is  submitted  herewith,  in  which 
we  asked  for  an  inve.stigation  of  such 
co.sts  before  action  should  be  taken  on 
the  manufacturer.s’  apiilication  of  July, 
1918,  for  increases. 

“Notwithstanding  such  communica¬ 
tion  and  request,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  same  day,  October 

18,  1918,  delivered  its  ‘Supplemental 
Findings,’  marked  for  relea.se  October 

19,  Increasing  the  prices  as  above  .stated. 

“On  November  22,  1918,  we  received  a 

further  report  of  the  Canadian  account¬ 
ants,  giving  the  co.sts  of  the  Laurentide 
Company  for  the  months  of  July,  Au¬ 
gust,  and  September.  This  report,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  accountants  before  the 
Paper  Control  Tribunal  on  November 
15,  1918,  also  substantiates  the  claims  of 
our  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  of  October  16,  1918,  that,  contrary 
to  the  a.ssertions  of  the  manufacturers, 
their  costs  since  April  1,  1918,  have  de¬ 
creased. 

“The  figures  of  the  Canadian  account- 
ant.s,  Mes.sr.s.  Clark.son,  VTordon,  and  Dil- 
worth,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  record  furni.shed  to  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Comiiany,  and  Perley, 
Morse  &  Company,  upon  which  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Circuit  Judges  were  based, 
are  as  follows: 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Company  and  Per¬ 
ley  Morse  &  Company. 

Donna-  Price  Lauren-  Bromp- 


cona. 

Brothers 

tide. 

ton. 

Jan.  . . 

.$47.59 

$46.66 

$45.99 

$62.19 

Feb.  . . 

.  49.53 

46.88 

49.69 

62.67 

March 

.  48.64 

47.03 

46.67 

62.37 

Clarkson, 

Donna 

cona. 

Gordon  &  Dilworth. 

-  Price  l4iuren-  Bromp- 
Brothers  tide.  ton. 

March 

$46.78 

$46.02 

April  . 

.$44.29 

44.90 

43.43 

$63.59 

May  . . 

.  43.21 

41.34 

60.89 

June  .. 

.  42.21 

43.78 

56.53 

July  .. 

.  45.18 

39.64 

53.34 

Aug.  .. 
Sept.  . 

44.05 

46.74 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  both  the 
American  and  Canadian  accountants 
were  substantially  in  accord  as  to  the 
March  costs  of  Price  Brothers  and 
Ijaurentide,  the  only  mills  as  to  which 
the  costs  prior  to  April  l.st,  1918,  are 
given  in  the  Clarkson  report.s.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  lower  cost.s,  therefore,  can  not 
he  attributed  to  a  difference  in  ac¬ 
counting  method.s. 

“The  Clarkson  figures  are  also  sub¬ 


ject  to  a  further  substantial  reduction 
because  they  include  a  stumpage  charge 
of  *2  per  cord  for  wood  cut  from  Crown 
lands,  which  charge  the  Circuit  Judges 
di.sallow  in  their  finding  numbered  “7,” 
and  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  upon  the  average  co.st  of 
sheets  and  rolls  of  standard  news  and 
half-tone  news  and  upon  the  average 
cost  of  .slushed  and  lapped  ground- 
wood  and  of  wet  and  pres.sed  sulphite. 

“We  believe  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  under  normal  conditions  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  paper  industry  are  lower 
during  the  summer  than  in  the  winter 
months.  Whether  this  would  prove  true 
under  the  abnormal  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  this  year  was  not  known  when 
this  matter  was  first  under  considera¬ 
tion,  but  the  figures  now  available  prove 
that  the  rule  -still  holds  good,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  cost  figures  from 
the  other  mills,  .signatories  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Novemlier  26th,  1917,  if  obtain¬ 
ed.  will  show  a  similar  deerea.se.  And 
we  believe  that  beyond  question  the 
evidence  of  Clark.son,  Gordon  &  Dilwortb 
will  e.stablish  that  the  average  co.st  for 
the  .six  months,  April  to  September,  1918, 
is  le.ss  than  $50.25,  the  figure  used  by  the 
Circuit  .Judges,  and  not  more,  as  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers  and  allowed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  their 
supplemental  findings  of  October. 

“You  will  appreciate,  of  cour.s?',  that 
the  imblishers  not  having  access  to  the 
acounts  of  the  manufacturer.s  were  un¬ 
aware  of  the  true  facts  respecting  costs 
since  -\pril  1,  1918,  and  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  facts  justifying  a  request 
for  hearing  or  investigation  until  the 
figures  of  the  Canadian  accountants 
were  presented  to  Commis.sioner  Prin¬ 
gle  and  made  public,  since  which  time 
we  have  moved  as  promptly  as  the  situ¬ 
ation  permitted,  as  evidenced  by  our 
communication  of  Octolxir  16,  1918,  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion. 

“In  the  event  that  you  grant  this  re¬ 
quest  of  the  publishers  and  ask  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commi.ssion  for  a  further  in¬ 
ve.stigation  and  determination  of  new 
prices,  we  would  also  request  your  as- 
si.stance  in  procuring  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  Geoffrey  T.  Clarkson,  of  the 
above-mentioned  firm  of  accountants, 
and  his  a.ssistants,  who  made  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  costs  of  the  .several  Cana¬ 
dian  mlll.s,  to  wit:  I.,aurentide  Company, 
Inc.;  Donnacona  Paper  Company,  Ltd.; 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  lAd.;  Price 
Brothers  &  Co.,  lAd. :  Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  lAd.;  Brompton  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.;  Fort  Frances  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  and  Spanish  River  Pulp  & 
Paper  Milks,  lAd.  Any  reque.st  on  the 
part  of  the  publi.shers  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  Washington  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
and  his  as.si.stants  would  undoubtedly 
meet  with  .strenuous  opposition  from  the 
Canadian  manufacturers,  whereas  we 
are  confident  that  Mr.  Clarkson's  per- 
.sonal  attendance  would  be  arranged  and 
his  a.ssistance  obtained  if  the  request 
therefor  be  made  by  you  to  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son,  or  if  you  deem  it  nece.s.sary,  to  the 
Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Askg  Review  by  Court,  Also 

“We  also  reque.st  that  in  the  publish¬ 
ers’  behalf  you  ask  the  Circuit  Julges 
of  the  Second  Circuit  for  a  review  of 
the  Supplemental  Findings  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commis-sion  of  October  19, 
1918.  We  contend  that  the  increa.ses 
granted  were  not  warranted  by  the  facts, 
as  pointed  out  in  our  letter  of  October 
16,  1918,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  No  general  increase  was  .shown 
of  $2.65  per  ton  for  labor  and  $2.41  per 
ton  for  freight,  counsel  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  conceding  that  these  increases 


did  not  apply  to  the  .same  extent  to  all 
milks,  and  there  is.  therefore,  no  ju.s- 
tification  for  a  general  increa.se  in  price 
ba.sed  upon  the  maximum  increa.se  in 
.'o.st  of  two  of  the  highest  co.st  mills. 

“The  re.sult  is  to  give  the  majority  of 
the  mills  concerned  an  additional  profit 
on  top  of  the  immen.se  profit  already 
allowed  by  the  Circuit  Judge.s.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  Clarkson  shows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  I.aurentide  cost  in  July  to 
have  been  $39.54,  including  stumpage, 
that  Company  in  that  month  upon  the 
price  of  $3.75  per  cwt.,  or  $75  per  ton, 
was  making  a  profit  of  more  than  $35  46 
per  ton,  whereas  the  Circuit  Judge.s  find 
a  fair  return  or  profit  to  be  $19.75  per 
ton. 

“.May  we  further  request  that  you 
grant  us  a  hearing  upon  the  requests 
of  this  letter.  W'e  feel  that  a  grave 
injustice  is  lieing  done  the  publishers 
of  this  country,  and  we  wish  to  spare 
no  effort  to  obtain  for  tiiem  relief  from 
the  present  oiijire.s.si ve  price.s. 

“We  ask  you  early  consideration  of 
this  matter,  not  only  iiecause  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  publisher.s,  liut  because  of 
its  bt'arings  at  this  time  uiion  contract 
prices  which  arc  being  quoted  for  next 
year’s  tonnage.  Many  imtilishers  are 
being  induced  to  accept  Hat  prices, 
which  are  largely  influenced  by,  if  not 
ba.sed  ujion,  the  prices  fixed  liy  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commks.sion  in  its  Kupple- 
mental  Findings  of  Octolier. 

“H  the  Federal  Trade  Coniinigsion 
prices  are,  as  we  maintain,  excessive,  a 
reduction  thereof  will  not  only  affect 
the  prices  at  which  will  be  sold  the 
production  of  upwards  of  900,000  tons 
per  year,  represented  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers’  signatures  to  the  November  26, 
1917,  agreement,  but  will  affect  the  prices 
of  a  further  one  million  tons  which  will 
be  produced  and  sold  in  the  next  year, 
and  cause  a  material  lowering  of  the 
flat  prices  now  being  quoted.” 

A  letter  .setting  forth  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  points  has  likewise  lieen  filed  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  asking 
a.ssistance  in  obtaining  the  evidence  re¬ 
ferred  to  “which  was  not  available  or 
even  known  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
on  July  29  and  30.  1918.” 

Henry  Wise  Quoted 

Along  with  the  aliove  information  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Gregory  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis-sion  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
attorneys  is  a  statement  by  Henry  A. 
Wise,  coun.st‘1  for  the  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  of 
July  30,  1918,  and  taken  from  the  ofiicial 
record,  as  follows; 

“Mr.  Wi.se:  Now,  1  wish  to  say  to  the 
Commission  that  directly  the  War  I.,{ibor 
Board’s  award  does  not  cause  any 
change  of  status  with  mo.st  of  the  other 
companies — I  think  it  is  true  of  all  of 
them,  except  pos.sibly  one  or  two.  In 
other  word.s,  many  of  the  mills  who  are 
parties  to  this  proceeding  are  not  what 
might  be  called  ’union  mills,’  but  under 
existing  condition.s,  especially  in  the  la- 
l>or  market,  whether  they  be  union  or 
non-union  milks,  they  will  be  directly  or 
indirectly  affected,  and  mu.st  and  will 
naturally  advance  their  wages;  but  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  shoiy  here  what 
any  of  the  other  milks  would  or  will 
have  to  pay  in  the  way  of  an  advance 
in  wages. 

“Suffice  it  to  say  that  competition  for 
labor  these  days  is  so  acute  that  the 
non-union  mills  that  stood  pat  on  the 
old  schedule  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  with  a  mill  and  nobody  to  run 
it.  The  freight  advances,  I  think  I  can 
state — although  I  am  not  a  witness — 
do  not  affect  certain  of  the  Canadian 
mills  to  any  such  degree  as  has  been 
demonstrated  here  by  the  International 
(.Continued  on  Page  40.) 
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PUTS  CO-OPERATION  OF  PRESS  ABOVE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  PACT 

Lord  Burnham,  Dinner  Host  in  London  of  American  Trade 
Press  Representatives,  Seeks  “  Full  Understanding  and 
Free  Friendship  of  Newspapers  of  English  Speech  ” 

By  VALENTINE  WALLACE. 

I^ondon,  November  19. 

The  memlKTS.of  the  two  di.stinct  delegation.^  of  American  editors,  who.se  visits 
as  guests  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  cau.s«.‘d  them  to  be  in  the  metropolis 
together  during  the  past  week,  were  treated  to  such  a  round  of  hospitality  in 
the  form  of  luncheons,  dinners,  and  receptions  that  even  the  stronge.st  con.stitu- 
tions  could  have  pleaded  justitication  in  giving  way  to  the  .strain. 

The  week  marked  the  la.st  before  sailing,  Xovemlx;r  16,  of  the  .sojourn  of  the 
.se<ond  delegation  of  daily  newspai>cr  editors,  headed  by  Frank  P.  tJla.ss,  whose 
gifts  sc-rved  so  effectively  to  keep  up  the  .\merican  end  in  what  .seemed  a  series 
of  unu.sually  brilliant  contests  of  after-dinner  speaking.  This  included,  on  the 
English  side,  such  consummate  and  talented  srx  akers  as  .Arthur  J.  Halfour,  the 
ISriti.sh  Foreign  Secretary;  Lord  Hurnham,  proprietor  of  the  l»aily  Telegraph;  Sir 
Arthur  Steel  .Maitland,  M.  P..  and  others. 

Visitors  Vie  With  Hosts  in  Oratory 


Moreover,  this  friendly  international 
comiHjtition  pleasantly  revealed  as 
speakers  of  the  first  capacity  on  the 
American  side  such  of  our  craft  as  H. 

G.  Lord,  editor  of  the  Textile  World 
Journal,  whose  address  on  the  union  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  evoked  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause  at  the  luncheon  ten¬ 
dered  the  delegation  of  American  Trade 
I’ress  representatives  by  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  at  the  Criterion  Uestau- 
lant,  November  12;  H.  M.  Swetland, 
president  of  the  United  Publishers  Cor- 
IKiration,  who  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  the  Trade  Press  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  by  Sir  George 
Perky,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
on  November  13,  and  Edgar  Piper,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  who 
made  a  highly  appreciated  humorous 
address  at  the  dinner  given  by  Lord 
Hurnham  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  November 
12.  in  honor  of  all  of  the  visitors  here. 

It  was  at  the  latter  dinner,  incidental¬ 
ly,  that  Mr.  lialfour  in  a  masterly  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “Problems  of  the  Future 
and  the  Power  of  the  Press,"  divided 
honors  .with  a  brilliant  effort  by  Lord 
Hurnham,  l<oth  being  enthusiastically 
applauded.  And  as  if  for  good  measure, 
at  this  feast  of  oratory  Admiral  William 
S.  Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  his  compatriots 
a  few  confidences  on  how  not  to  find 
what  the  Hritisher  really  is  like.  Mr. 
FYank  P.  Glass  made  an  able  and  much 
appreciated  resiwnse  to  Ix>rd  Hurnham  s 
addre.ss,  which  was  based  on  a  toast  to 
the  health  of  his  guests. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  of 
trade  press  representatives  who  were 
the  guests  of  the  English-Si)eaking 
Union  at  luncheon  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  12.  as  well  as  of  Lord  Burn¬ 
ham  at  dinner  the  same  evening,  were  as 
follows:  H.  M.  Swetland,  president  of 
the  United  Ihiblishers'  Corporation;  E. 
H.  Darville,  Hardware  Age;  H.  Ij.  Aid- 
rich,  Marine  Engineering;  Hoger  W. 
Allen,  American  Hatter;  A.  J.  Baldwin, 
McGraw,  Hill  &  Co.;  Ihjvid  Heecroft. 
Automobile  Industries,  Motor  Age,  and 
Motor  World;  Allen  W.  Clark,  Ameri¬ 
can  Painter*and  Oil  Dealer;  F.  F.  Cut¬ 
ler,  Shoe  and  Ijeather  Reporter;  Samuel 
O.  Dunn,  Railway  Age;  H.  Cole  Estep, 
Iron  Trade  Review;  Henry  G.  Lord,  Tex¬ 
tile  World  Journal;  W.  W.  Macon.  Iron 
Age;  H.  C.  Parmelee,  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering;  Floyd  W. 
ParsoBS,  Coal  Age;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 

Toastii  "King  and  President” 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  “The  King 
and  President,"  Lord  Burnham  at  his 
dinner  gave  “The  American  Army  and 
Navy." 


"1  count  more  on  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  and  free  friendship  between  the 
newspapers  of  the  F^nglish  speech  than 
I  do  u|>on  all  the  clau.ses  of  all  the  in¬ 
struments  of  i>olicy  that  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  will  elaliorate  in  the  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  might  be  .sitting,”  he  said. 

“Mr.  Hiilfour,  who  is  to  address  you 
to-night,  will  allow  me  that  freedom  of 
.speech,  now  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
restoring  the  freedom  of  the  press  by 
alxjli.shing  the  cen.sorship. 

“The  American  Army  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Navy  have  been  the  reinforcing 
girders  that  prevented  the  break-up  of 
our  concreted  civilization.  The  name  of 
the  American  Army  will  be  indis.solubly 
l>ound  up  with  the  .seco.nd  battle  of 
Sedan,  which  ranks  with  the  other  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  grand  advance  of  the  .Allied 
armies  as  the  most  de«-isive  Itattle  of 
the  ages." 

Ia>rd  Hurnham  concluded  with  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  American  Navy  that  brought 
great  apjilause. 

.Admiral  Sims,  in  a  humorous  rc- 
siH>nse,  said  the  American  editors  had 
come  over  to  find  what  the  Hritisher  was 
like.  They  had  been  on  the  wrong  lay 
most  of  the  time.  The  principal  occu¬ 
pation  of  Hritishers  w;is  “knocking” 
their  own  country.  .Much  of  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  censor  was  unjust.  He  had 
to  cen.sor  scoundrels  and  damned  fool.s. 
Hut  the  mistake  had  l)een  in  not  illow- 
ing  sufficient  information  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  extent  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  iM  ople  of  America  as  to  actual  con¬ 
ditions  here  was  .so  appalling  .and  detri¬ 
mental  that  it  kept  .America  out  of  the 
war  longer  than  it  would  have  stayed 
out 

The  .Admiral  .said  that  the  Hou.se  Mis- 
.sion  came  over,  and  ^’ent  back  with 
their  hair  .standing  straight  up.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  Americans  under¬ 
stood  “what  it  was  all  al)out”  Describ¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  convoy  sys¬ 
tem,  the  speaker  declared  that  in  April, 
1917,  the  .Allies  were  losing  the  war,  and 
the  methods  of  deiding  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  submarines  were  inaugurated  by 
Ixjrd  Jellicoe  ju.st  before  he  was  fired 
out.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  thirty 
millions  of  Americans  had  acknowledged 
their  indebtedne.ss  to  the  Briti.sh  fleet. 

Mr.  Edgar  Piper  also  responded. 

Balfour  Disrusseit  Future 

Mr.  Halfour,  In  giving  the  toast  of 
“The  American  Press,”  said  the  two 
si>eeche8  to  which  the  guests  had  lis¬ 
tened  were  deeply  tinged  with  senti¬ 
ments.  which  were  most  agreeable  and 
inspiring.  He  was  quite  willing  to  leave 
the  British  case  in  the  hands  of  Admiral 


Sim.s.  The  work  of  the  Navy  and  of 
the  Army  dealt  not  with  the  future,  nor 
even  with  the  present,  but  with  the  past, 
he  .said.  The  toa.st  he  "was  submitting 
dealt  with  the  future.  They  were  met 
at  the  most  dramatic  moment  in  the 
history  of  recorded  civilization.  The  Al¬ 
lies  had  reached  the  climax  of  a  great 
drama.  The  curtain  had  come  down, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  war  and  all  were  looking  forward 
to  a  new  epoch. 

The  American  editors  represented  the 
greate.st  givillzed  community  in  the 
world,  in  which  they  must  play  a  great 
an  imiwrtant  part,  ho  said.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  four  years  might  have 
Ijeen  the  work  of  a  great  novelist  de- 
vi.sing  a  drama  of  crime  leading  to  a 
fln.-il  cata.strophe,  in  which  the  crim¬ 
inals  and  all  their  works  had  been  over¬ 
whelmed  in  sudden  destruction. 

“The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,”  said 
the  old  proverb,  and  the  speaker 
thought  that  what  was  meant  was  that 
the  crimes,  the  faults,  the  follies  of  man¬ 
kind  worked  out  their  own  result.  As  a 
rule,  the  result  worked  out  slowly,  with 
many  reversals  and  changes  of  fortune, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  period  that 
the  world  came  to  understand  that  “The 
wages  of  sin  is  death.” 

Mr.  Halfour  said  that  in  this  case  vem 
geance  or  justice  had  come  rapidly, 
speedily,  and  dramatically.  Walter 
Sc'ott,  discu.s.sing  his  novels  with  some 
friends  or  critic.s,  admitted  that  perhaps 
they  were  rather  huddled  up  at  the  end. 
.Surely  this  terrific  drama  had  been  hud¬ 
dled  up  at  the  end. 

“I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  ne¬ 
cessity  of  all  that  had  gone  on — I  have 
probably  had  as  much  access  to  Infor¬ 
mation  as  anybody — even  now  I  find  it 
hard  to  grasp  in  its  full  significance  the 
events  that  divided  us  from  the  21st  of 
March  of  this  year.  The  struggle  of 
four  years  and  a  quarter  had  been  long, 
cruel,  bitter,  Hill  of  sorrow  for  individ¬ 
uals  concerned,  and  exhausting  to  the 
nations  involved  in  it,”  said  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four. 

Struggles  ami  PeriL  .Ahead 
“Hut  now,”  he  continued,  “the  plain 
lies  liefore  us;  the  sunshine  is  indeed 
upon  it,  but  do  not  let  us  flatter  our- 
.selves  that  no  difficulties  lie  lietween  us 
and  the  attainment  of  those  ideals  so 
admirably  preaxhed  by  those  whom  I 
am  addressing.  There  are  liefore  us 
many  struggles  and  some  perils.  Navies 
and  armies  we  might  hope  have  done 
their  work;  it  remains  for  those  who 
guide  public  opinion — especially  for 
those  who  guide  public  opinion  in  free 
countrie.s— to  see  that  the  difficulties 
which  .still  lie  before  us"  are  successfully 
overcoat. 

“I  do  not  know  that  political  philoso¬ 
phers  have  ever  yet  satisfactorily  ana¬ 
lyzed,  weighed,  and  estimated  the  pre¬ 
cise  effect  which  the  press  of  a  country 
has  ui>on  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  po¬ 
litical  development.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  topic,  hut  this  at  least  everybody 
will  admit,  without  going  into  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  a  difficult  question,  that  when 
there  is  any  feeling  of  difficulty  or  con¬ 
troversy  between  two  countries  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  press  to  exacerbate 
•  the  difficulties  or  to  smooth  them. 

“If  wisely  used,  there  is  no  engine 
which  can  so  leave  out  of  account  dif¬ 
ferences  which  mattered  not  and  bring 
matters  which  were  really  important 
into  high  relief. 

“It  depends  on  the  press  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  to  make  smooth 
the  paths  of  those  who  in  the  face  of 
much  criticism  meant  to  try  to  carry 
out  great  and  difficult  ideals.  The  sol¬ 


dier  and  the  sailor,  with  a  gallantry 
which  would  make  the  last  four  years 
immortal  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
have  done  a  great  work.  It  would  have 
been  done  in  vain  unless  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  throw  themselves 
whole-heartedly  into  the  task  before 
them,  and  build  on  the  foundations  that 
they  have  laid.  It  is  in  full  confidence 
that  the  members  of  the  press  are  going 
to  carry  out  that  task  in  a  manner  wor- 
'  thy  of  their  past  traditions  that  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  toast.” 

Mr.  F'rank  P.  Glass  responded. 

Trade  Press  at  Luncheon 
A  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  press  representatives  was  giv¬ 
en  November  12  at  the  Criterion  Res¬ 
taurant  by  the  English-Speaking 
Union.  Sir  Arthur  Steel  Maitland,  M.P., 
presided,  and  among  those  present  were: 
Lord  Desborough,  Mr.  John  Hodge,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Pensions;  Sir  Stuart  Campbell, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Pratt,  M.P.,  Sir  Arthur  Her¬ 
bert,  Sir  Adolph  Tuck,  and  Sir  Harry 
Brittain, 

The  chairman  read  a  telegram  which 
had  been  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Union 
to  Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn 
Wemyss,  Gen.  Pershing,  and  Sir  Doug¬ 
las  Haig.  It  read: 

“Members  of  the  English-Speaking 
Union,  entertaining  American  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  luncheon,  send  you 
heartiest  congratulations  on  your  glor¬ 
ious  victories,  which  have  led  to  the 
signing  of  an  armistice,  the  coming  of 
peace,  and  the  triumph  of  justice  and 
freedom.” 

“VV'e  must  look  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  he  continued,  “and  must  face  It 
together.  If  a  League  of  Nations  has 
to  be  formed,  one  of  the  most  potent  in¬ 
fluences  is  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations,  the  two  nations  on  whom  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  fall  more  than  on  any 
others. 

“Those  countries  have  to  see  that  the 
world  is  fed  and  supplied  with  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  therefore  to  that  extent 
there  must  be  cooperation  between  them. 
They  must  go  further  and  have  fuller 
cooperation  afterwards,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  but  between  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  of  individuals  in 
busine.ss  and  other  relations.” 

H.  G.  Lord,  Textile  World  Journal, 
paid  tribute  to  the  great  thought  which 
conceived  the  interchange  of  such  visits 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  There 
could  be  no  happier  way  of  bringing  the 
two  nations  into  clo.ser  touch  and  no 
better  way  of  enabling  them  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  he  said.  In  his  view, 
it  was  not  only  de.sirable  but  a  duty  that 
the  interchange  of  such  visits  should  be 
continued,  especially  during  the  period 
of  recon.structlon  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States. 


New  Publishing  Concerns 

International  Publishers’  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.  Capital  stock,  >50,000.  Prin¬ 
cipal  office  Manhattan.  Directors:  Chas. 
Capehart,  Yonkers;  James  Brown  and 
John  J.  Carey,  Times  Building,  New 
York  city. 

The  Halvord  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Capital  stock,  $20,000.  Principal  office, 
Manhattan.  Directors:  Helen  M.  Barnes, 
26  Grove  Street,  New  York;  Charles  E. 
Cameron  and  Mabel  W.  Cameron,  103 
Waverley  Place,  New  York. 

S.  Shemin  Printing  Corporation.  Capi¬ 
tal  stock,  $10,000.  Principal  office  at 
hleischmanns,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
Ifirectors:  Samuel  Silver,  601  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  Brooklyn;  Jacob  Spector, 
and  Berel  Lesser,  1366  Washington 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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J.  McKERNAN  SENDS  MESSAGE  TO 
N.  Y.  S.  C.  M.  A.  MEMBERS 

President  of  Organization  Urges  Advantages  of  Official  Organ 
— Tells  How  Circulation  Managers  Can  Improve 
Their  Work 

By  James  McKesnan, 

President  New  York  State  Circulation  Manasers’  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  held 
in  Albany  on  November  19  and  20,  Editor  &  Publi8He:r  was  cho.sen  as  it.s 
official  organ.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  this  action 
by  requesting  me  to  notify  our  members  to  .send  in  any  articles  of  Interest  to  the 
Association,  and  it  will  publish  them.  In  other  word.s,  its  columns  are  open  to  our 
memliers  for  the  purpose  of  sending  any  message  or  information  to  their  fellow 
circulators  in  the  interim  between  meetings.  I  have  also  been  asked  to  write  an 
article  for  this  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  give  Editor  &  Publisher  full  credit  for  the 
changed  attitude  of  bu.sine.ss  managers  and  publishers  toward  circulation  man¬ 
agers’  associations  generally. 

Has  Aided  Circulation  Managers 


By  publishing  articles  written  by 
circulation  managers,  and  also  publish¬ 
ing  the  discussions  and  papers  read  at 
our  meetings.  Editor  &  Publishe31  has 
shown  the  circulation  managers  to  be 
a  class  of  men  who  desire  to  keep 
abrea.st  of  the  times,  always  seeking  to 
improve  that  part  of  the  newspaper 
bu.slness  they  are  employed  to  look  after. 

I  believe  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
circulation  managers’  as.sociations  to  be 
placed  in  the  right  light  in  the  eyes  of 
the  business  managers  and  publishers, 
whose  sanction  is  nece.ssary  before  a 
circulation  manager  can  either  join  the 
As.sociation  or  attend  its  meetings.  Now 
it  is  not  so  neces.sary  to  offer  reasons 
why  circulation  managers  should  join 
and  attend  their  association  meetings 
To  quote  the  words  of  William  Simpson, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 

"The  busine.ss  manager  or  publisher 
who  does  not  religiously  insist  that  his 
circulation  manager  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  likely  to  be  the  loser  in  both 
money  and  prestige.” 

Read  E.  &  P.  Regularly 
As  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  I  ad¬ 
vise  all  our  members  to  read  their  of¬ 
ficial  organ  every  week.  You  will  find 
that  you  can  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
what  is  being  done  to  promote  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  various  publications,  and 
will  better  equip  yourself  to  render  full 
and  efficient  service  to  your  employer. 
It  is  doing  a  great  service  for  us,  and 
the  members  should  feel  it  their  duty  to 
reciprocate  in  every  manner  pos.sible. 

In  the  Intervals  between  meetings 
every  member  should  do  all  he  can  to 
keep  alive  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  are  so  much  in  evidence  at  our 
conventions. 

Have  you  learned  of  a  new  way  of 
handling  any  particular  branch  of  the 
bu.slness?  Have  you  been  doing  some 
successful  promotion  work?  Have  you 
made  any  improvements  in  mail  or  train 
service?  What  new  economies  have  you 
put  into  effect  in  the  handling  of  your 
paper?  What  Improved  systems? 
These  and  many  other  questions  that 
new  light  can  be  thrown  upon  will  make 
interesting  reading  for  your  fellow 
circulators.  It  will  start  discu.ssion, 
which  we  all  know  brings  out  many 
points  on  any  subject  that  are  other- 
wi.se  overlooked. 

Discussion  Aids  AU 
It  Is  conceded  that  bu^ness  men  are 
benefited  by  association  and  discussion 
with  people  in  the  same  lines,  and  circu¬ 
lation  managers  are  no  exception.  In 
fact,  there  are  no  conventions  where 
matters  of  mutual  interest  are  discussed 
with  greater  candor  or  sincerity,  and 


publishers  realize  that  it  is  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  their  circulation  man- 
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agers  join  these  a.ssociations  and  attend 
the  meetings.  The  exchange  of  ideas, 
frank  di.scu.s.slon  of  ways  and  means, 
and  concerted  action  in  relation  to 
handling  the  various  problems  all  tend 
to  make  the  circulation  manager  more 
efficient  and  give  him  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  his  duties.  They  equip  him 
for  better  service  for  the  newsboy,  the 
newsdealer,  and,  the  all-important  fac¬ 
tor,  the  newspaper  reader,  broaden  his 
views,  and  make  him  more  valuable  to 
his  employer. 

Cooperation,  the  keynote  of  success  in 
every  large  enterprise,  is  always  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  our  meetings.  Words  of  praise 
of  a  circulation  managers’  association 
from  one  of  Its  officers*  are  unnecessary 
when  such  newspaper  publishers  as 
Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World; 
Norman  Mack,  of  the  Buffalo  Times; 
Lynn  J.  Arnold,  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  and  William  Simp.son,  of 
the  Philadelfthia  Bulletin,  and  many 
other  business  managers  and  publishers, 
see  in  them  a  splendid  means  for  the 
advancement  of  a  newspaper  through  its 
circulation  department,  and  apeak  in 
high  terms  of  the.  vast  amount  of  good 
these  associations  are  doing. 

Business  Managers  Impressed 

Every  business  manager  who  has  at¬ 
tended  any  of  our  meetings  has  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  the  amount  of  In¬ 
telligent  work  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  circulation  managers  handle 
the  various  questions  that  come  up  for 
discussion. 

If  any  publishers  still  hpld  the  obso¬ 


lete  Idea  that  these  conventions  are  held 
.simply  as  an  outing,  we  would  like  to 
have  them  attend  at  least  one  and  dis¬ 
abuse  their  mind.s. 

Of  course,  all  circulation  managers  in 
New  York  State  who  are  not  members 
of  this  Association  are  eligible  to  join, 
and  also  the  business  managers  of 
smaller  publications  who  have  no  circu¬ 
lation  managers. 

In  an  article  written  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  several  years  ago,  I  said: 

“I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  newspapers  if  there  were  a 
regularly  organized  group  of  circula¬ 
tion  managers’  associations  dividing  the 
country  up  into  a  dozen  or  more  sec¬ 
tions,  each  subordinate  association  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  once  a  month,  and  all  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  parent  organization,  the 
I.  C.  M.  a.  I  think  much  good  would 
be  accomplished  and  considerable  money 
saved  for  the  publishers  if  there  were 
such  an  organization  working  for  the 
betterment  of  their  business. 

"Some  day  in  the  future  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  regularly  established  branches 
or  .subordinate  associations  all  over  the 
country  may  be  a  reality,  and  then  the 
circulation  managers  may  hope  to  reach 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  which 
will  be  brought  about  by  more  thorough 
understanding  and  di.scussions  of  circu¬ 
lation  methods  from  every  pos.sible  view¬ 
point.” 

Has  Partly  Developed 
In  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  above  thoughts  were  expres.sed, 
we  have  seen  the  idea  partly  developed, 
and  the  results  obtained  (have  been 
such  that  the  movement  is  becoming 
more  widespread.  Local  and  State  as¬ 
sociations  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  have  all  benefited 
their  members,  not  only  in  the  frank 
exchange  of  ideas,  but  by  bringing 
circulation  managers  closer  together, 
which  has  resulted  in  many  cases  In  the 
elimination  of  wasted  effort,  and  the 
initial  expen.se  of  many  projects  which 
has  heretofore  been  borne  by  each 
paper  separately  is  now  divided  among 
two  or  more,  with  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenditure. 

The  old  methods  of  expensive  and 
non-productive  “roughneck”  hustlers 
have  passed  away  and  given  place  to 
more  intelligent  handling  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  * 

The  circulation  manager  will  find 
many  difficult  problem.s  to  solve  during 
the  reconstruction  period.  The  intense 
Interest  In  the  war  news  has  perhaps 
kept  the  full  effects 'of  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  newspapers  from  being 
shown.  Now  that  we  have  passed 
through  this  period  and  conditions  are 
liecoming  normal  so  far  as  news  Is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  .should  be  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  one  thought  and  aim  to  keep  his 
circulation  figures  at  a  point  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  publishers.  We  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  principal  work  of  the 
circulation  manager  is  to  circulate  his 
paper,  delivering  it  as  early  as  his  com¬ 
petitor,  or  earlier. 

Seek  Co^iperation 

The  editor,  with  his  mind  trained  to 
work  along  different  channels  than  the 
circulation  manager’s  mind,  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  make-up  of  a  new.spaper, 
and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  a  paper  the  editor  turns 
out  is  an  important  factor  not  alone  in 
securing  but  in  holding  circulation. 
Circulation  managers  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  this  and  devote  their  entire 
time  and  energy  to  their  own  work. 
This  does  not  mean  you  are  not  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  editorial  department. 
By  all  means  seek  cooperation  not  only 
with  the  editor  but  with  the  other  de¬ 
partments,  all  of  which  will  work  out 


to  the  advantage  of  the  publisher;  but 
your  work  is  to  attend  to  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  do  this  properly  you 
will  have  your  hands  full  and  will  have 
no  time  to  devote  to  other  departments, 
which  is  not  your  job,  anyway,  but  be¬ 
longs  to  the  business  manager  or  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  going  after  circulation  increases. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  con¬ 
nected  with  a  newspaper  that  possesses 
both.  The  growth  of  the  New  York 
World  might  be  referred  to  as  a  criter¬ 
ion  of  what  the  right  kind  of  a  papier 
can  accomplish  along  those  lines.  With 
the  largest  home  circulation,  its  adver¬ 
tising  records  are,  of  course,  gi’eater 
than  any  of  its  compietitors,  and  each 
year  finds  the  World  passing  its  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  figures.  This  is  easily  un- 
der.stood  when  the  circulation  figures 
show  that  87  per  cent,  of  the  World’s 
circulation  is  home  circulation. 

Comparing  eleven  months  of  the  year 
before  I  was  placed  In  charge  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  World 
with  eleven  months  of  the  present  year, 
shows  the  total  increase  of  the  World 
is  23,547,673  copies.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  70,502  copies  per  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ri.se  in  price  from  1 
cent  to  2  cents,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  keenest  kind  of  Competition. 

Such  a  growth  cannot  be  attained  un¬ 
less  the  editors  are  making  a  papier  that 
the  public  wants,  and  no  circulation 
manager  could  show  results  otherwise, 
no  matter  how  well  ho  understood  his 
business  or  how  well  equippied  a  circu¬ 
lation  department  he  had  to  work  with. 

Keep  Hard  at  Work 
1  mention  this  to  point  out  to  circu¬ 
lation  managers  that  circulation  that* 
has  no  piermanent  quality  is  hardly 
worth  the  effort.  Concentrate  on  that 
kind  of  circulation  that  has  at  least  a 
promise  of  becoming  piermanent,  and 
build  up'by  improved  service  and  con¬ 
stant  hard  work. 

Contests  and  premiums  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  if  you  are  compielled  to  use 
them.  As  1  have  often  stated,  they  are 
to  a  newspaper  what  medicine  or  a 
tonic  is  to  a  man — all  right  if  you  need 
them,  but  if  you  do  not  need  them,  you’d 
better  leave  them  alone.  Better  results 
can  usually  be  attained  by  a  publisher 
if  he  spends  the  money  they  cost  in  im¬ 
proving  the  make-up  of  the  piaper  by 
adding  a  series  of  spiecial  features,  and 
it  is  within  the  circulation  manager’s 
duties  to  make  suggestions  in  this  con¬ 
nection  when  asked  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  season  of  good  will  and 
good  cheer,  and  we  all  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  now  that  the  terrible 
war  is  over  and  peace  has  once  more 
come  to  our  country.  To  the  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  and  to  all  my 
friends,  1  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  season’s  greetings — a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


Now  Major  Clark  Howell 
As  a  reward  for  bravery  and  efficiency 
in  command,  Capt.  Clark  Howell,  jr., 
son  of  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  promoted  to  major. 
The  officer  was  in  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  326th  Infantry  and  was 
wounded  in  the  Argonne  Forest  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17  during  a  manmuvre  in  which 
he  had  a  miraculous  escapie  from  death. 


Vanderhoof  &  Company,  Chicago,  are 
sending  out  orders  for  display  piages  and 
200-line  copy  to  agricultural  publications 
and  Middle  West  newspapers  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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PROPOSES  PRINTING  ADS  IN  ZONES 
TO  SAVE  PAPER  AND  POSTAGE 


Applied  to  Model,  Supposititious  Paper,  Plan  Seems  to 
Indicate  Vast  Saving  in  Money  Without 
Injury  to  Local  Advertisers 


By  H.  1..  W. 

IS  not  the  printing  of  local  retail  store  advertising  in  the  circulation  of  news- 
pai>crs  outside  the  trading  district  of  a  city  an  economic  waste? 

Is  it  practicable  to  save  an  enormous  amount  of  news  print  paper  by  a  zone 
scheme  of  printing  advertising,  by  which  local  advertising  would  be  given  only 
local  circulation? 

Every  publisher  knows  that  circulation  outside  the  city  and  suburban  A.  B. 
C.  territories,  broadly  speaking,  is  of  relatively  little  value  to  retail  store  adver¬ 
tising.  He  may  not  want  to  make  this  admis.sion  freely,  a.s  a  matter  of  discre¬ 
tion,  but,  pinned  down,  he  must  concede  it 

Is  Chiefly  Valuable  to  Foreign  Avdertisers 


Is  the  plan  suggested  in  this  article 
practical  or  is  it  only  a  fantasy? 
Comments  from  publishers,  editors, 
business  managers,  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  and  circulation  managers  are 
invited. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Many  publishers  decry  the  necessity 
which  has  forced  them  to  build  up 
enormous  country  circulaUons  which 
they  realize  are  of  practical  value  chiefly 
to  foreign  advertisers,  who  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  suflicient  volume  of  advertising 
to  Justify  them;  involving  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  to  maintain  them,  and,  except 
in  unusual  cases,  enormous  loss.  The 
upbuilding  of  circulation  far  outside  of 
the  natural  field  of  newspapers  was 
brought  about  in  years  past  by  the 
frenzied  short-sighted  craze  for  Quan¬ 
tity  of  circulation,  and  because  of  zeal 
to  extend  the  influence  of  publications 
widely,  regardless  of  expense  and  waste. 
Many  publishers  would  now  gladly 
abandon  considerable  portions  of  their 
distant  circulations  if  they  could  do  so 
without  a  loss  in  total  circulation,  or 
in  comparison  with  competitors,  which 
would  disturb  their  advertising  situa¬ 
tions,  and  also  were  it  not  that  these 
circulations  represent  a  large  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  greater  per  unit,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  classes. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  with  90 
per  cent,  or  more  of  its  circiila- 
tion  in  the  trading  area  of  Chicago, 
is  the  envy  of  all.  Those,  of  course, 
who  are  ambitious  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  newspapers,  or  who  want  to 
dominate  an  entire  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  sake  of  influence  and 
prestige,  still  struggle  for  country  cir¬ 
culation  and  arc  willing  to  bear  the 
enormous  burden  of  its  maintenance. 

The  Common  Proportions 

While  there  is  wide  variance  in  the 
matter,  it  is  consideicd  normal  for  a 
newspaper  whose  home  city  has  a  large 
natural  tributary  territory,  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Louisville,  Atlanta,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Kansas  City,  to  have  half  of 
its  circulation,  more  or  less,  within  the 
city  and  half  outside.  The  proportion 
out  of  the  city  is  usually  greater  for 
morning  papers  than  for  evening 
papers,  although  it  does  not  hold  true 
so  generally  for  that  class  of  evening 
papers  which  have  favorable  train  ser¬ 
vice,  or  which  have  pre-date  editions 
for  morning  delivery.  Usually  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  of  the  outside  circula¬ 
tion,  is  in  the  suburban  territory,  leav¬ 
ing  from  80  to  40  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  circulation  at  distant  points  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  local  merchandising. 


Local  advertisers  themselves  differ 
widely  about  the  value  of  country  cir¬ 
culation,  depending  upon  the  cla.ss  ot 
trade  they  cater  to  and  their  abiiity  to 
analyze.  Most  of  them  regard  suburban 
circulation  as  of  only  a  litUe  less  value 
than  city  circulation.  Few  regard  coun¬ 
try  circulation  as  worth  to  them,  from 
the  standpoint  of  results,  anything  like 
what  they  have  to  pay  for  it,  based  on 
the  average  rate  per  line  for  the  whole 
circulation. 

Country  Circulation  Worth  Only  Half 

It  is  commonly  said  that  country  cir¬ 
culation,  including  suburban,  is  worth 
one-half  as  much  per  line  per  thousand 
as  city  circulation.  If  suburban  circu¬ 
lation  is  eliminated  country  circula¬ 
tion  is  probably  worth  not  to  exceed 
25  per  cent,  of  city  circulation.  There 
are  few  local  advertisers  who  would  not 
willingly  forego  all  distant  circulation 
in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in  rate 
of  10  per  cent.  There  are  few  who  can 
trace  directly  or  Indirectly  10  per  cent 
of  their  total  results  to  that  part  of  the 
circulation  outside  of  the  local  trading 
territory. 

Advertising  rates  are  based,  of  course, 
upon  the  well-known  fact  that  few  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  any  class  can  obtain  re¬ 
sults  from  the  entire  circulation  of  any 
newspaper,  and  that  the  average  rate 
for  all  of  it  is  low  enough  to  permit 
profitable  results  despite  whatever  waste 
there  may  be. 

But  if,  by  any  chance,  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  require  advertisers  to  buy 
only  that  portion  of  the  circulation 
which  is  usable  by  them,  and  to  pay 
an  equitably  lower  rate  per  line  per 
thousand,  would  it  not  be  desirable  fun¬ 
damentally,  an  economic  saving  of  far- 
reaching  effect,  a.  boon  to  advertisers, 
and  an  innovation  in  newspaper  pub- 
li.shing  methods,  with  positive  and  di¬ 
rect  pertinency  to  the  conservation  of 
news  print  paper,  the  neces.slty  for 
which  was  never  so  great  as  at  the 
present  time? 

A  Hypothetical  Case 

To  present  the  practical  problems  in 
a  concrete  way  of  the  suggestion  for  the 
segregation  of  local  advertising  from 
country  circulation  let  the  'following 
hypothetical  case  be  used: 

A  newspaper  of  100,000  daily  and  126,- 
000  Sunday  circulation  has  60,0b0  daily 
and  60,000  Sunday  in  the  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  territories,  leaving  40,000  daily 
and  76,000  Sunday  in  the  country  out¬ 
side  the  trading  district 

Its  advertising  averages  sixty  col¬ 
umns  daily  and  200  columns  Sunday. 
This  would  make  an  aggregate  of 
8,736,000  agate  lines  a  year,  which  is 
well  in  line  with  the  average  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  cities  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  classes.  Of  this,  fifty 
oolumns  dally  and  166  columns  Sun¬ 


day  is  display.  Of  the  display,  20  per 
cent.,  a  normal  average,  is  foreign,  and 
80  per  cent  local. 

A  newspaper  carrying  sixty  columns 
of  advertising  would  average  approxi¬ 
mately  sixteen  eight-column  pages  per 
issue.  A  Sunday  newspaper  with  200 
columns  of  advertising  would  average 
sixty-four  pages  per  issue. 

Assuming  that  in  order  to  eliminate 
local  advertising  from  country  circu¬ 
lation  a  special  discount  were  made, 
that  all  foreign  advertising  would  de¬ 
cline  or  would  not  be  allowed  the 
option,  and  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  local 
advertising  would  do  so,  the  amount  of 
advertising  in  the  country  circulation 
in  daily  Issues  would  be  reduced  to 
twenty-four  columns  and  the  Sunday 
Issues  to  ninety-two  columns. 

Using  the  same  amount  of  reading 
matter  for  the  country  circulation  as 
for  the  city,  that  is,  sixty  columns 
daily  and  312  columns  Sunday,  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  dally  Issues  would  be  10% 
pages  and  of  Sunday  60%  pages. 
Enough  matter  could  be  further  elimi¬ 
nated  without  injury  to  make  the  dally 
ten  pages  and  the  Sunday  forty-eight 
pages,  a  saving  of  six  pages  daily  and 
sixteen  pages  Sunday. 

The  Saving 

This  would  represent  a  yearly  sav¬ 
ing,  roughly,  as  follows: 

1,234,667  pounds,  dally,  1,040,- 
000  pounds  Sunday,  of 
paper  at  84.00  per  cwt.,  in¬ 
cluding  freight,  6  per  cent, 
for  spoilage,  drayage  and 

storage  . 

2,224,710  pounds  second-class 
postage  at  an  average  of 

1%  cents  per  pound . 

22,880  pounds  of  ink,  6,000 
pages  of  spread  to  the 
pound,  at  6  cents  a  pound, 

in  press  room  . 

Stereotype  department  sav¬ 
ing  (estimate)  . 

Press  room  saving  (estimate) 

Mall  room  saving  (estimate). 

Total  material  and  labor 

.saving  . $115,879.63 

Items  of  additional  expense, 
contingent  on  special  condi¬ 
tions,  one  extra  make-up 
editor  at,  say,  $40  a  week, 
and  two  extra  make-ups 
at  $35  a  week,  a  total  of. .  5,460.00 

Net  saving  . .  .< . $110,419.63 

The  extra  expense  would  depend  upon 
the  special  conditions  In  each  office. 
Inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  special 
composition,  or  at  most  very  little, 
either  news  or  advertising,  for  the 
country  edition,  the  change  being  only 
the  elimination  of  most  of  the  local 
display  advertising  and  remaking  the 
reduced  volume  of  matter  Inte  a  re¬ 
duced  number  of  pages,  a  simple  me¬ 
chanical  matter,  one  extra  editor  and 
two  extra  make-ups  would  seem  to  be  a 
liberal  allowance  of  labor  for  even  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  If  the 
time  limitations  between  editions  were 
sue*!!  that  this  number  of  men  could 
not  accomplish  it.  It  would  probably  be 
Impracticable  on  other  grounds  as  well. 

There  would  be  presumably  4,885,920 
agate  lines  of  local  display  advertising 
omitted  from  the  country  circulation, 
counting  20  per  cent  of  the  display  as 
•  foreign,  10  columns  dally  and  40  columns 
Sunday  as  classified,  and  90  per  cent, 
of  the  local  display  as  omitted.  If  a 
discount  of  1  cent  per  agate  line  were 
allowed,  the  loss  in  revenue  would  be 
$48,859.20,  leaving  a  net  saving  of  $61,- 
284.76,  If  the  extreme  of  2  cents  an 
agate  line  were  allowed,  the  saving 
would  be  practically  wiped  out,  leaving 
but  $2,426.66. 


$90,886.68 

19,120.16 

1,872.80 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2.600.00 


Suppose,  however,  the  advertising 
rates  of  the  paper  were  low,  and  an 
advance  in  rates  could  be  Justified  to 
advertisers.  If  in  lieu  of  an  increase  of 
rates  advertisers,  local  and  perhaps  for¬ 
eign  as  well,  were  offered  the  old  rate, 
with  their  advertising  omitted  from  the 
country  circulation,  with  2  cents  per 
line  added  when  they  elected  to  have 
their  ads  run  in  the  whole  circulation, 
the  increased  revenue  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Two  cents  a  line  extra  on  1,- 
747,200  lines  of  foreign  dis¬ 
play,  practically  all  of  which 

would  run  . $34,944.00 

One  cent  a  line  on  10  per  cent, 
of  the  local  display  which 
presumably  would  run  in 
country  circulation  at  2 
cents  a  line  extra .  64,288.00 


Total  . $89,232.00 

Total  saving  and  Increased 

revenue  . $189,375.95 

Saving  of  100,000  Tons 

This  supposititious  newspaper  would 
save  1,130  tons  of  paper  a  year.  If 
there  were  but  200  newspapers  in  the 
country  with  which  this  plan  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  which  average  500  tons  a  year 
saving,  the  aggregate  saving  in  news 
print  would  be  1(M),000  tons,  worth  at 
$70  per  ton,  $7,000,(100.  It  would  save 
4,000  carloads  of  railroad  haul,  which 
at  an  average  of  500  miles  per  car,  would 
conserve  2,000,000  car  miles. 

As  to  the  mechanical  and  other  op¬ 
eration  problems  involved  It  will  be 
readily  observed  that  they  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  In  either  the  editorial  or  composing 
departments,  as  the  same  matter,  minus 
the  local  display  advertising,  would  be 
merely  remade  from  16  pages  to  10  in 
the  daily  and  from  64  to  48  pages  in  the 
Sunday  Issue.  The  printers,  by  using  a 
special  advertising  schedule,  or  special 
page  make-up  dummies,  which  are  now 
used  In  many  offices,  would  have  little 
difficulty  with  the  advertising. 

The  scheme  Involves  the  holding  of 
all  forms,  except  a  few,  such  as  the 
editorial  and  magazine  pages,  and  the 
temporary  storing  of  matter  instead  of 
killing  It  out  as  pages  are  made  good. 
This  perhaps  would  require  more  tur¬ 
tles,  banks,  and  make-up  space. 

In  special  cases  it  might  Involve  more 
stereoty^rs  because  the  presses  would 
all  have  to  be  replated  for  the  regular 
and  the  reduced  editions.  For  the  same 
reason  It  might  result  in  added  instead 
of  reduced  expense  in  the  press  room. 
Presses  would  have  to  be  changed  for 
different  sized  runs  between  editions, 
with  replatlng,  rewebblng,  etc. 

Where  such  conditions  are  Insur¬ 
mountable  the  plan  is  impracticable.  The 
possible  saving  is  so  large,  however,  that 
it  will  compensate  for  a  large  .imount 
of  reorganization  in  both  plant  and 
force. 

The  scheme  is  comparatively  simple 
from  an  operation  standpoint  for  papers 
which  make  the  bulk  of  their  mail,  with 
ample  margins  of  time,  either  before  or 
after  the  city  edition.  It  is  more  com¬ 
plex  for  those  who  make  mails  through¬ 
out  the  day  or  night  with  all  editions. 
In  most  cities  the  mails  for  morning 
papers  are  between  11  o'clock  and  1 
o’clock  at  night,  and  from  6  o’clock  to  7 
o’clock  In  the  morning.  It  is  excep¬ 
tional  when  there  are  trains  between  1 
o’clock  and  6  o’clock.  The  malls  for  eve¬ 
ning  papers  likewise  are  around  noon, 
and  again  from  4  o’clock  to  7  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  As  city  editions  for  morn¬ 
ing  papers  are  usually  run  at  2:30  A. 
M.  and  for  evening  papers  at  2:80  P.  M., 
in  many  cities  these  curtailed  mail  edi¬ 
tions  can  be  made  before  or  after  the 
IContinued  on  Page  36.) 
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Coal  Man  Warms 

The  New^-Gourior 


The  much  maligned  Coal  Merchant  should  come  out  with  a  campaign  of  education  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  public  suspicion 
and  disfavor.  Merely  a  case  of  telling  the  truth  in  an  attractive  manner. 


SE 


THERE  WAS  NO  COAL! 


Copy  to  explain  what  would  transpire 
if  the  production  of  coal  should  sud¬ 
denly  cease.  A  plea  for  sympathetic 
understanding  of  its  true  civic  worth. 


Br  W.  Livinoston  LiARNed. 

H'w  THINK  the  coal  merchants  of  this  town  should 
I  advertise,"  said  the  Ad-Manager,  as  he  watched 
the  first  fiurries  of  snow  patter  against  the 
windows  of  the  Editorial  Room. 

“What’s  the  need?”  answered  the  Sporting  Edi¬ 
tor;  “from  all  I  can  judge,  they  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  their  product.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  ten 
tons  put  in  my  place  for  three  months.  One  came 
yesterday,  at  an  increased  price,  and  the  fellow 
told  me  I  could  have  the  other  nine  some  time  in 
June,  if  I  was  real  good  and  kept  my  face  clean.” 

“The  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  all  the 
coal  we  need  In  a  very  short  while,”  declared  the 
Ad-Manager;  "but  I  was  thinking  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  advertising.  The  coal  business 
needs  a  tonic.  Every  coal  dealer  in  the  country 
should  come  out  with  an  educational  campaign.  The 
fact  that  stimulating  trade  is  non-essential  indus¬ 
try  Just  now  does  not  enter  into  my  plan — or  his. 
The  Coal  Man  should  advertise  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  self-respect  and  his  own  personal  pride.” 

“Don’t  believe  he  has  either,”  remarked  the 
Sporting  Eklitor;  "I  wouldn’t  trust  our  local  crowd 
with  a  red-hot  gold  piece.  The  gougers!” 

Everybody  Hates  Him 

“There  you  are!”  was  the  exclamation.  “You  sim¬ 
ply  emphasize  the  very  need  I  mentioned.  Every¬ 
body  hates  The  Coal  Man!  Everybody  believes  him 
to  be  a  nine-times  profiteer,  a  pirate,  and  a  brigand.” 

“It  hadn't  occurred  to  me  to  apply  such  mild 
epithets,”  growled  the  Sportjng  Editor;  “but  now 
that  you  excite  my  imagination,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  he  is  a  purple-stomached  anaconda.  Are  you 
attempting  to  sandpaper  the  rough  spots  on  the 
C^  Man’s  reputation?” 

“I  do  not  think  he’s  as  black  as  he’s  painted,”  was 
the  prompt  rejoinder.  ”I  venture  to  say  that  you 
yourself  have  no  conception  of  how  coal  is  mined — 
the  difficulties  Involved  and  the  numerous  processes 
tha<.  are  essential  before  it  goes  into  the  range 
and  the  stove.” 

"I  have  never  been  a  coal  miner,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean.” 

”You  might  be  a  trifle  more  lenient  if  you  HAD 


FOREWORD 

Although  written  in  atory  form,  these 
articles  are  built  upon  fact  and  are  in- 
tended  as  the  basis  of  actual  operation 
in  any  newspaper  o§ice.  The  News- 
Courier  is  a  supposititious  sheet.  It 
really  stands  for  ANY  medium  sized 
daily  or  weekly.  The  objective  of  the 
stories  is  a  practical  and  constructiva 
one,  and  the  various  illustrations  shown 
have  been  prepared  for  actual  use.  They 
find  their  first  publication  in  the  Editor 
&  Publidier. 


served  time  a  few  miles  below  ground,”  cried  the 
Ad-Manager  with  some  anger.  “Where  will  you 
find  another  product,  in  such  general  use,  that 
requires  thousands  of  years  in  the  manufacture? 
Ages  must  pass  before  coal  comes  to  be,  my  boy. 
And  in  order  to  properly  keep  it  until  it’s  ripe. 
Mother  Nature  covers  it  up  by  mountains.  The 
shafts  that  go  down  to  this  coal  are  longer  than  the 
street  you  live  on.  Men,  taking  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  go  down  into  that  black  inferno,  and  dig — 


Bringing  out  the  thought  that  coal  is 
priceless,  in  its  relation  to  modem 
progress,  health,  and  commercial  growth. 
Mother  Earth  gives  no  more  valuable 
“gem”  out  of  her  deep  stores. 


they  burrow  like  moles,  so  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  that  they  forget  what  sunshine  ia 
The  Miner’s  Game 

“Ever  read  about  fire-damp?  L.et  that  gas  reach 
an  exposed  light  or  flame  of  any  sort,  and — zip!  it’s 
all  off.  No  grave  Is  necessary!  I  once  visited  the 
mouth  of  a  coal  mine  shaft  I  wondered  why  there 
was  such  a  crowd  on  hand.  And  then  they  told  me. 
Mothers  and  wives  and  ststers  and  little  children 
waiting  to  meet  the  men  when  they  came  up  from 
purgatory.  They  never  knew  what  might  happen. 
Each  time  the  workers  DID  come  up,  a  sort  of 
prayerful  jollification  was  held.” 

“That’s  the  miner’s  own  game,”  Interpolated  the 
Sporting  Editor;  “some  men  pick  out  chasing  ad¬ 


vertisements  for  a  living,  and  others  seem  to  like 
burrowing  in  the  ground.  You  can’t  blame  me,  a 
consumer  of  coal,  because  it’s  a  mussy  job  getting 
the  stuff  out  of  the  earth." 

“Not  blaming  you.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
consumer  should  know  these  thinga  It’s  his  duty 
as  a  good  citizen.  It  makes  him  far  more  tolerant. 
Just  see  what  the  telephone  company  did  a  while 
back:  started  a  purely  educational  campaign  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  Told  what  it  meant 
to  own  a  private  wire  front  here  to  your  house — 
every  pole  and  operator  and  piece  of  equipment. 
Then  they  explained  the  vast  size  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  cost  of  buying  raw  materlala  If  you 
read  the  series  through  you  began  to  feel  that  five 
cents  was  ridiculously  low  for  the  service  rendered. 

“The  Meat  Packers  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
These  are  times  of  great  community  unrest  Liabor 
is  trying  to  kick  out  of  the  tracea  A  great  many 
Ignorant  people  are  inclined  to  give  corporations 
a  quick  trial  and  a  stern  sentence  merely  because 
they  ARE  corporations.  Which  is  stupid,  and  merely 
the  outgrowth  of  NOT  KNOWING  THE  TRUTH. 
Newspaper  advertising  will  cure  these  evils  if  cam¬ 
paigns  were  run  with  system  and  regularity.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  Public  Service  Corporation  in  every 
community  should  engage  In  its  own  wise,  out¬ 
spoken  propaganda.” 

Didn’t  Like  the  Word 

“Quit  using  that  word,  or  I’ll  throw  a  paper¬ 
weight  at  your  head!”  barked  the  Spckrting  Editor; 
“it  makes  me  think  of  BeiTistorff  and  the  Hun.  What 
can  the  Coal  Man  say  for  himself?  The  miners 
struck  when  they  had  no  business  striking,  and 
portions  of  the  East  are  just  beginning  to  thaw 
out  from  last  winter,  when  you  bought  coal  by 
the  pound  and  carried  it  home  in  a  vanity  bag.” 

“I  think  the  coal  men  of  our  town  and  of  every 
town  should  advertise,  particularly  at  this  season, 
when  the  public  in  THINKING  coal,”  resumed  the 
Ad- Man,  “in  order  to  win  back  public  confidence.  It 
has  grown  to  bo  a  detested  industry.  There  is  an 
ever-increasing  Impression  that  coal  ALWAYS  cost 
too  much,  no  matter  WHAT  it  costs.  Every  other 
commodity  of  life  has  gone  up.  Wo  all  know  that  a 
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through  the  winter.  If  the  various  coal  companies 
will  not  form  a  budget  and  issue  the  advertising 
for  the  united  good  of  ail,  then  I’ll  find  ONE  concern 
progressive  enuugh  to  put  it  out — and  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  he’ll  clean  ’em  up.” 

“It’s  a  cooperative  stunt?” 

"It  could  be;  but  any  individual  house  could  put 
it  forward  equally  well.  I  want  to  combat  the  pop¬ 
ular  belief — as  expressed  by  my  wife — that  all  coal 
dealers  are  profiteers,  without  soul  or  conscience. 
'They  realize  this  condition  exists.  They  would 
rather  it  didn’t  A  coal  merchant  should  not  dodge 
his  way  to  church,  behind  trees,  and  apologize  over 
a  telephone  for  existing.  He  must  have  HIS  side 
of  the  story — why.  in  heck,  then,  doesn’t  he  tell  it 
If  there’s  any  competition  at  all,  it  will  boost  busi¬ 
ness,  too.” 

“May  the  Government  take  over  the  Coal  Barons!” 
said  the  Sport  Editor,  still  unconvinced. 

"Private  owner-shlp  is  not  one  of  your  talking 
points,  eh?” 

“I’m  not  telling  you  my  love  affairs — ^but  go  on, 
prithee,  Advertising  Man,  your  ways  are  quaint  Md 
your  dreams  passing  odd.  I  am  strangely  inter¬ 
ested.” 

"I  am  having  drawn  a  series  of  three-column 
design.s,  with  rooqj  for  brief  text  In  each.  They 
will  be  semi-cartoon  in  character,  but  the  reading 
matter  sticks  to  cold  facts.” 

’’(X)LD  facts,"  grinned  the  Sporting  Editor;  "you 
must  get  the  same  sort  of  anthracite  I  do — ^half 
slag.  It  cooks  down  to  a  mixture  of  lava  and  steel 
ingot.  The  only  way  I  can  shake  down  my  fur¬ 
nace  is  to  dynamite  It  from  below.” 


"Following  this  will  be  a  price  ad,  frankly  and 
with  as  much  courage  as  we  can  command.  The 
margin  of  profit  on  coal  may  not  be  as  great  as 
most  of  you  imagine.  And  I  want  to  see  some 
such  caption  as  ‘liet’s  Be  Fair  About  It’  employed.” 

"Taking  the  Coal  Man’s  side,  eh?” 

"Right.  I  believe  that  if  a  pair  of  scales  mea¬ 
sured  the  cost  of  production  with  the  sale  price 
of  coal,  there  would  not  be  such  a  plunge  uneven- 
ward  as  you  boast  Dozens  of  times  I  have  heard 
the  business  referred  to  as  ’The  Coal  ’Trust’  and 
’Old  King  Coal.’  It’s  nonsense!  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  thumb  down  the 
consumer 

’“Is  He  an  Autocrat?’  we  will  tab  one  adver¬ 
tisement  and  relieve  the  public  mind  of  a  few 
pet  fallacies.  Coal  Is  precious,  Mr.  Sport  Editor.  It 
is  the  bone  and  the  sinew  and  life'  blood  of  life. 
Progress  revolves  around  it  There  could  be  no 
war  and  no  peace;  no  farms,  no  factories,  no 
NOTHING,  minus  Coal.  Have  we,  through  the 
passing  generations,  given  proper  homage  to  Coal? 
Do  we  appreciate  It  as  we  should?  Can  we  measure 
its  great  measure  of  constructive  power?  ’Black 
Diamonds’  they  call  coal.  ’That’s  about  true.  We 
should  begin  to  think  in  more  kindly  terms  of  that 
big  black  mass  of  anthracite  in  the  cellar.  Every 
chunk  is  a  gem.” 

" - And  costs  as  much,”  interposed  the  Sport 

Editor. 

“I  sometimes  wish  that  coal  would  run  out  for  a 
certain  span  of  time,  or  that  miners  would  stop 
mining  it  for  a  winter.  In  your  snow-bound  cottage 
you’d  begin  to  think  three  ways  from  the  middle. 
Suppose  there  was  NO  coal!  Doing  without  for  a 
month  might  have  a  beneficial  effect” 

“It  looks  as  if  it  would  come  true  in  my  case,” 
volunteered  the  Sporting  Editor;  "I  have  one 
ion,  and  begging  hasn’t  brought  any  more.  My 
wife  feeds  it  to  the  furnace  with  a  pair  of  sugar 
tongs.” 

“In  a  week  you  will  see  my  series  in  the  paper. 
I  hope  you’ll  read  every  line  of  the  copy.” 

“And  the  third  week  they’ll  raise  coal  another 
five  dollars  a  ton  on  the  strength  of  it  They’ll  be 
so  sorry  for  themselves.” 

“No,  we  will  see  the  Coal  Merchant  a  respected 
person  in  the  commuQity.  We  will  see  a  better 
understanding  between  the  coal  concern  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  We  will  hear  less  empty-headed  criticism 
and  half-baked  theory  of  cost  and  production  price.” 

"Mebbe.” 

“There’s  no  maybe  about  it — I  am  SURE.  These 
vital  questions  of  the  day  are  destined  to  be  solved 
by  intelligent  newspaper  advertising.  Our  Labor 
tangle  may  yet  reach  such  a  solution  through  Cap¬ 
ital  inaugurating  a  wise,  truthful,  frank,  ad  cam¬ 
paign.  Why  won’t  great  industrial  concerns  tell 
’THEIR  story  to  as  great  an  audience?  For  news¬ 
paper  readers  MUST  listen.  They  can’t  help  IL” 


Liycr  BcEHBiteoiiFlr. 


Decoration  foc^  piece  of  explanatory 
text,  describing  the  wage  scale,  mining 
difficulties,  and  the  prevailing  cost  of 
commodities  in  general. 


dollar  is  worth  something  like  fifty  cents  in  its 
purchasing  power.  Inevitably,  coal  must  increase, 
too.  You  can’t  get  around  it  That’s  a  problem 
that  I>abor  stumbles  over.  If  wages  are  high,  then 
the  cost  of  living  Is  high.  The  eternal  balance  must 
be  sustained.  In  the  end  he  pays  every  time  he 
grots  a  raise. 

"My  wife  gave  her  coal  dealer  a  talk  over  the 
’phone  the  other  day  that  struck  me  as  unneces¬ 
sarily  cruel.  ’The  price  of  coal  had  gone  up  a  little — 
it  could  not  be  delivered  just  when  she  wanted 
it;  nor  could  she  get  the  certain  kind  of  coal  she 
preferred.  And  then  she  started — tongue-lashed 
him  until  the  wires  must  have  heated. 

"Nothing  that  he  could  say  appeased  her.  He  was 
a  robber  and  a  civic  gambler.  He  was  bad  clean 
through  to  the  core.  He  had  plenty  of  coal,  but 
he  was  merely  holding  it  for  another  rise  in  the 
market  Almost  all  of  my  friends  hold  exaedy  the 
same  opinion.  The  Coal  Man  Is  a  pirate!” 

"Candidly,  now,  you  agree  to  that  too?” 

“No,  I  don’t  I  have  been  reading  up  on  the  coal 
sHuation,  and  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  coal  is 
WORTH  any  fair  price.  There  is  a  limit  naturally, 
but  lots  of  necessities  will  never  go  back  to  what 
they  were  before  fhe  war.  You  can  pin  a  red  rose 
on  that  prediction.  Coal  gives  a  great  deal  in 
return.  Think  it  over.  What  if  we  had  NO  coal 
at  all?” 

"Then  we’d  all  have  to  move  to  Florida  or  the 
Golden  Gate,”  mused  the  Sport  Editor;  "but  I  should 
worry;  I  have  a  big  fur-lined  overcoat  It’s  out 
of  fashion,  but  it’s  warm.  May  the  coal  merchant 
burn  in  a  fire  of  his  own  product!” 

"Whether  you  are  Inclined  to  treat  the  subject 
seriously  or  not,  campaigns  of  the  kind  I  have 
planned  for  our  coal  merchants  here  in  town  WILL 
become  popular,  necessaryt  Indispensabla  Make 
friends  for  concerns  handling  the  necessities  of  life — 
ice,  water,  gas,  milk,  etc.  And  it  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  public  would  respond  readily  enough. 
Education  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

“Never  was  there  a  more  propitious  time  for  such 
a  campaign  for  Coal.  The  American  people  are 
receptive.  We  are  accustomed  to  answering  these 
appeala  It’s  quite  the  vogue  for  them  to  appear. 
And  Mr.  Garfield,  in  his  own  way,  helped  mightily. 
I  have  it  from  a  manufacturer  of  heating  appli¬ 
ances,  boilers,  etc.,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  coal  has  been  saved  during  two 
years  by  the  application  of  frugal  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Fuel  Administration’s  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“This  newspaper  work  was  all  educational.  It 
coaxed  home-owners  into  sensible  conservation.  And 
very  few  people  know  how  to  handle  a  furnace. 
However,  I  am  interested  in  the  publicity  campaign 
for  local  consumption.  It  should  run  straight 


iHvaUomin! 
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An  advertisement  frankly  telling 
the  miner’s  life  and  perilous  occu¬ 
pation.  He  is  the  "human  mole”  of 
his  time. 


“Somewhat  of  a  kldder,”  came  back  the  Ad-Man; 
“when  the  war  was  on  and  they  cut  down  your 
department  to  a  column,  you  never  said  very  much. 
It1l  only  take  a  baseball  game  to  bring  you  back 
to  the  full  bloom  of  life.  Keep  still  for  a  little  while. 
I  want  you  to  sympathize  with  what  I’m  trying 
to  do.” 

"It’s  the  Coal  Man  I  can’t  sympathize  with,”  the 
other  grunted. 

"I  am  having  a  piece  of  copy  written  that  will 
tell  where  coal  comes  from— -the  tremendously  long 
haul,  the  equipment  at  the  mines  and  some  mighty 
unanswerable  figures  on  wages.  The  picture  for  this 
should  be  a  sketchy  rendering  of  one  of  those  grim 
breakera 

"This  will  naturally  lead  up  to  one  advertisement 
on  the  miner  himself;  the  detestable  job  he  has  away 
down  there  under  the  universe  of  things,  and  the 
constant,  never-ending  hideousness  of  his  position. 
I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  name  over  some  of  the 
recent  mine  horrors.  It  would  make  people  think. 
The  Miner  is  really  a  human  mole. 


Come  rtonu* 


One  of  a  series  of  education¬ 
al  displays,  in  which  the  public 
is  told  more  of  the  human  side 
of  production.  Few  persons 
appreciate  how  closely  coal 
adheres  to  its  deep  home. 
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EDITORS  CAN  SERVE  IN  OUR  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Foreign  Trade  Expert  Recites  Difficulties  of  Present  Conditions 
and  Outlines  Attitude  Newspaper  Publicists 
May  Assume  to  Aid  .Country 


.  By  Allen  H.  Walker, 

Manager  Foreign  Trade  Service,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y, 

I  AM  assuming  that  regardiess  of  any  particular  feeling  of  patriotism,  every 
mgn  who  occupies  an  editorial  chair  is  just  as  much  interested  in  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  prosperity  as  is  the  head  of  any  large 
financial  or  Industrial  institution. 

Believing  that  the  war  has  so  matured  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  country 
as  to  make  public  service  the  paramount  desire  and  the  primary  "urge,”  it  must 
surely  be  the  wish  of  ail  those  who  wield  the  editorial  pen  so  to  study  and  analyze 
the  fundamentals  which  underlie  the  assurance  of  the  national  prosperity  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  contribute  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  common  cause. 

America  and  England  the  Cynosure 

The  United  States,  with  all  the  vigor,  destroyed.  While  affording  his  maxi- 


surplus  wealth,  and  organizing  genius 
that  she  has  developed,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  with  all  the  tradition,  stability, 
grandeur,  and  experienced  statecraft  of 
an  Old  World  leader,  logically  are  the 
OSes  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  globe  will  look  for  leadership 
in  facing  the  great  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

That  leader.shlp  will  not  be  an  easy 
task,  and  even  with  the  maximum  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples — a  cooperation  which, 
so  far  as  practical  international  opera¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  has  by  no  means 
been  worked  out  to  date.  Politically 
and  economically  there  must  be  a  spirit 
of  determination  to  “get  together”  and 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  regardless  of 
how  formidable  they  may  seem  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  spirit  of  Idealism,  to 
the  point  of  common  sacrifice,  must  be 
maintained.  The  future  of  the  whole 
world  and  not  "our.”  future  must  be 
the  conception  of  the  leadei^s,  i^nee 
the  obligation  of  leadership  which  they 
assume  must  in  itself  Imply  service  to 
mankind  as  their  primary  consideration. 
This,  after  all,  will  not  be  a  difficult 
basis  from  which  to  start,  for  if,  in  be¬ 
half  of  ideals,  we  have  Joined  hands  on 
the  field  and  shed  blood  to  Justify  them, 
why  shall  we  hesitate  to  accept  any 
material  sacrifices  for  which  there  Is 
real  need? 

Anglo-Latin  Continuation 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  Allied  power  which  will 
not  include  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
the  rejuvenated  Russia — if  she  will! — 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  great  spirit 
of  all  these  democracies;  and,  as  P. 
W.  Wilson,  the  English  Journalist,  has 
said,  it  must  be  an  Anglo-Latin  rather 
than  an  Anglo-Saxon  combination  of 
effort  of  which  we  think. 

But  neither  in  the  arena  of  politics 
nor  in  the  field  of  economics  is  the 
problem  simple.  Politically  we  see  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  for  high  explo.sive  in  the 
“minority”  groups  of  the  new,  small  na¬ 
tionalities  of  Europe,  with  their  vast 
intermingling  of  races,  and  economical¬ 
ly,  there  are  all  the  jealousies,  suspic¬ 
ions,  and  rivalries  which  the  conception 
of  competition  In  the  race  for  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy  Immediately  vi.sualizes — 
suspicions  and  rivalries  that  cannot  be 
done  away  with  among  Individual 
groups  of  traders  regardless  of  Govern¬ 
mental  edicts,  treaties,  and  so-called 
“economic  alliancea"  , 

Yet  these  are  only  the  preliminary 
problema  We  must  first  feed  the  foe, 
and  then  help  him  on  to  his  feet  so 
that  ho  may  get  to  work  and  earn  his 
way  out  of  the  tax  burdens  which  re¬ 
present  the  only  possible  processes  of 
reparation  for  the  territories  he  haa 


mum  opportunity  to  live  freely  and 
earn,  we  must  see  to  it  that  he  can- 
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not  again  assume  an  offensive  control 
of  trade  markets  anywhere. 

Between  the  two  there  is  a  line  of 
very  fine  demarcation.  International 
business  standards  must  be  set  up,  so 
that  we  may  avoid  the  old  methods  of 
ruthless  competition  and  be  sure  of 
keeping  out  the  freebooter  who  refuses 
to  play  the  game. 

Room  for  ControverAy 

Right  here  at  home,  and  at  once, 
we  see  ample  room  for  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  settlement  of  initial  plans. 
Some  conservative  men  have  said  that 
we  must  move  slowly  and  deliberately, 
and  that  it  is  a  time  for  question  ra¬ 
ther  than  answer;  but  there  Is  that 
other  consideration,  too,  namely,  that 
unless  we  act  while  the  spirit  of  sac¬ 
rifice  Is  *1n  the  air,”  our  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  methods  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  bitter,  and  we 
may  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain  a  high  and  noble  solution  of  the 
paramount  problems  facing  us,  in  line 
with  the  ideals  for  which  we  entered 
the  war. 

As  restrictions  become  relaxed  by  the 
Government  authorities,  so  that  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  may  settle  down  to  the 
works  of  peace,  there  will  likely  be  of¬ 
fered  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  Government  contracts  by 
those  who  are  hoping  that  work  on 
which  they  made  bids  when  wages 
were  high  may  be  done  when  wages  are 
lower,  and  profits  accordingly  Increased. 
They  will  be  supported  by  some  army 
and  navy  authorities  who  will  see 
countless  reasons  for  going  ahead  with 
-the  spending  of  the  millions  which  al¬ 


ready  have  been  appropriated  and  al¬ 
lotted  to  their  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  those 
who  insist  upon  the  reduction  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  while  others  will  ar¬ 
gue  that  even  unnecessary  war  work 
should  continue  for  a  time  in  order  to 
avoid  labor  complication.s.  Then  as 
against  the  war  contractors  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  there  will  be  business  men 
who  prefer  to  get  back  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  sounder  basis  of  peace 
operations  and  the  resumption  of  re¬ 
lations  with  their  old  customers,  here 
and  abroad.  On  top  of  this  we  shall 
have  the  problem  of  returning  service 
men  who  have  learned  to  live  outdoors, 
many  of  whom  will  not  wish  to  go  back 
to  “grind”  right  away,  and  some  who 
will  not  wl.sh  to  grind  at  all,  feeling 
that  they  have  earned  “a  soft  Job”  for 
the  rest  of  their  days.  This,  plus  the 
task  of  reducing  labor  costs,  is  the 
nightmare  of  the  indu.striaJi.st. 

These  are  not  the  forebodings  of  the 
pessimist.  They  all  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reconstruction,  and  they  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  There  is 
no  escape  from  them,  so  why  not  face 
them  boldly? 

Must  Urge  Tolerance 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  function  of 
.  the  editor?  Does  not  this  brief  survey 
of  the  difficulties  ahead  suggest  the  an¬ 
swer?  The  whole  gigantic  task,  both 
in  Its  domestic  and  foreign  aspects,  is 
full  of  opportunity  for  bickerings,  mis¬ 
understandings,  su.splcions,  and  Jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  the  capitalization,  with 
scareheads  of  Trouble,  by  the  news 
gatherers  and  editorial  writers  of  In¬ 
fluence.  But  must  patriotism  die  with 
the  war?  Should  not  the  editors,  col¬ 
lectively  and  Individually,  Insist  upon 
the  stern  repression  of  all  that  threa¬ 
tens  industrial  peace,  of  all  that  may 
fo.ster  international  .  Jealousies,  of  all 
that  stirs  up  class  strife  and  class  ha¬ 
tred?  Will  they  not  determine  upon 
the  development  of  a  public  sentiment 
.which  shall  be  properly  impatient  of 
any  enactment,  national  or  municipal, 
which  is  calculated  to  serve  any  grroup 
or  groups  above  the  common  interest, 
and  will  they  not  encourage,  by  careful 
selection,  based  upon  thorough  lnve.stl- 
gation,  all. organized  efforts  whose  op¬ 
erations  are  in  the  open  and  whose 
alms  and  objects  are  all  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal? 

The  editors  can  serve  the  world 
enormously  during  tlje  next  twelve 
months  by  urging  the  need  -for  toler¬ 
ance  of  everything  but  the  cowardice 
of  those  who  tremble  in  the  presence 
of  noisy  minorities  and  who  yield  their 
own  Judgement  to  the  terrors  of  or¬ 
ganized  proscription:  by  pleading  for 
a  continuance  of  “organized  unselflsh- 
ne.ss,”  as  someone  has  put  it,  of  sac- 
riflee  not  merely  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  but  for  the  good  of  humanity 
as  a  whole.  We  are  all  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  the  deep  meaning  of  the  la.st  words 
of  Edith  Cavell:  “Even  patriotism  Is 
not  enough.”  Wo  mu.st  think  of  the 
service  of  all  mankind. 

Politically  and  economically,  urge 
that  the  i>eoples  of  the  earth  shall  seek 
to  know  each  other,  and  meet  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  service  rather  than 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  barter  and  gain, 
remembering  that  we  have  learned  no 
lesson  unless  we  shall  unitedly  seek  to 
make  the  world  better  than  it  was  In 
1914.  Urge  that  the  .standards  and 
Ideals  of  business  are  more  Important 
than  the  ledger  showings,  that  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  quality  of 
American  made  goods  Is  worth  more 
than  a  name  for  Ingenuity  and  a  high 
measure  of  industrial  science,  and  let 
the  universal  reader  understand  that 


the  mark  for  individual  leadership  and 
eminence  hereafter  is  neither  wealth 
nor  power  nor  accident  of  birth,  but 
is  the  degree  of  service  which  each  man 
may  give  in  behalf  of  his  fellowa 


News-Leader  Rehabilitating 
Plant  Wrecked  by  Fire 


While  Repairs  Are  Hastened,  Paper  Is 
Issued  From  the  Times-Dispatch 
Building — Loss  Fully  Insured 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News- Leader  is 
busily  rehabilitating  itself,  following  a 
Are  which  wrecked  its  building  and 
equipment  on  the  night  of  November 
30.  Before  the  Are  was  out  three  local 
contemporaries  —  the  Tlmes-Dispatch, 
the  Virginian,  and  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal — had  offered  the  u.se  of  their  plants. 
The  News -Leader  is  being  issued  from 
the  Tlmes-Dispatch  Building. 

The  greatest  damage  was  done  to  the 
composing-!  oom  equipment,  which  was 
valued  at  more  than  $40,000.  Consid¬ 
erable  damage  also  was  done  to  the 
press-room  equipment,  valued  at  $75,- 
000.  Within  the  la.st  year,  the  News- 
Leader  has  expended  nearly  $100,000 
for  new  machinery.  The  loss  by  fire 
Is  fully  covered  by  In.surance. 

In  the  library  of  the  newspaper  was 
a  collection  of  maps  by  the  German 
map-maker,  Ravenstein,  said  to  be 
practically  identical  with  maps  used 
during  the  war  by  the  German  General 
Staff.  Thofe  were  only  slightly  dam¬ 
aged  by  .smoke  and  water. 

MeKim  in  Stamp  Campaign 
Advertising  in  connection  with  the 
War  Savings  Stamp  Campaign  In  Can¬ 
ada  is  being  placed  for  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Finance  by  A.  McKim, 
Limited,  Montreal. 
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The  Highest  Help 
for  the 

Plastic  Public 
in  these  Times  of 
Reshaping  and 

Reconstruction, 
must  come  through 
Ideals. 

Now,  as  never  before, 
far-seeing  Newspapers 
seek  to 

Steady  Public  Thought 
and  Lift  It  Up. 
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F  orward- looking. 

Worldly-wise,  and 
Saturated  with  Scripture, 
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GLOBE  CELEBRATES  125TH  YEAR  AS 
OLDEST  AMERICAN  DAILY 

First  Appeared  as  the  “Minerva,”  with  Noah  Webster  as 
Editor,  Proof  Reader  and  Bookkeeper — Its  Growth 
Described  in  a  Special  Supplement 

As  the  “Oldest  Dally  Newspai)er  In  America,”  the  Globe  celebrated  Its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  December  9  with  an  elaborate 
supplement,  giving  the  history  of  the  paper  from  Its  first  Issue  In  New  York 
aty,  December  9,  1798,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Minerva. 

There  Is  also  printed  with  the  supplement  a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue,  four 
pages  of  four  columns  each,  describing  itself  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  as 
"Patroness  of  Peace,  Commerce  and  the  Liberal  Arts."  Nearly  half  of  the  space 
in  this  Issue  is  concerned  with  the  speech  of  President  George  Washington  to 
Congress  on  December  3,  1793,  and  with  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  Small  Population  to  Be  Served 


When  this  Issue  was  printed  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  New  York  City,  plus 
the  population  of  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Boston  and  all  other  cities  of 
over  twenty  thousand  In  the  country, 
did  not  In  numbers  equal  the  present 
circulation  of  the  paper. 

In  a  r6sum6  of  the  progress  of  the 
Globe  from  that  day  to  this.  James  Mel¬ 
vin  Lee,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  New  York  University, 
tells  of  the  paper’s  Inception.  He  writes. 
In  part: 

“The  Globe  was  re.ally  conceived  In 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  that  city,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1798,  Noah  Webster  and 

George  Bunce  drew  up  a  paper  for  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  to  engage  In  the 
printing  business  In  New  York  City.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  drawn  at 
this  time  Webster  was  to  have  a  two- 
thlrda  Interest  upon  furnishing  not  less 
than  $1,600  by  November  1;  Bunce  was 
to  have  a  third  interest  on  payment  of 
$560  by  November  1  and  $250  within  six 
months.  The  Globe  began  business  on  a 
capital  of  $2,400. 

"In  looking  over  this  original  con¬ 
tract  In  the  manuscript  division  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  Impressed  by  the  clause  which 
outlined  the  duties  of  Mr.  Webster  as 
editor  of  the  new  paper.  One  clause  spe¬ 
cifically  stated  that  ‘the  said  Noah  Web¬ 
ster,  Jr.,  shall  furnish  matter  for  print¬ 
ing,  compile  a  newspaper,  assist  In  cor¬ 
recting  the  proof,  &  occasionally  assist 
In  keeping  the  books  of  said  company 
until  some  other  person  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
parties.* 

First  Statement  of  Aims 

“The  proposal  for  the  new  paper  was 
publicly  circulated  In  New  York  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  1793.  and  was  reprinted  In 
the  Minerva  the  following  Monday,  De¬ 
cember  9,  1798,  when  the  paper  made  Its 
first  appearance  at  '37  Wall  street,  al¬ 
most  directly  opposite  the  Tontine  Cof¬ 
fee  House.’  The  editorial  policy  was 
thus  succinctly  outlined:  "This  paper 
will  be  the  friend  of  the  government,  of 
freedom,  of  virtue,  and  every  species  of 
Improvement’ 

“In  the  early  days  the  Minerva  was 
the  Federal  organ  of  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Because  of  the  high  plane  on 
which  Webster  discussed  all  edltorlsd 
questions,  it  was  highly  esteemed  in 
New  York — except  by  the  Democrats. 
Even  these,  to  quote  Webster’s  own 
words,  ‘will  sometimes  say  It  Is  the  best 
paper  In  town.’  Subscribers,  however, 
took  some  exception  to  the  typographi¬ 
cal  way  in  which  the  text  was  presented, 
for  the  printing  was  not  superior  to  that 
of  Its  rivals  and  proofs  were  often  some¬ 
what  carelessly  read.  To  a  Hartford 
friend  who  complained  about  the  errors 
of  the  Minerva  Webster  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows; 


“  'With  the  Typogrraphy  of  our  papers 
I  have  no  concern — &  how  the  public 
should  expect  more  from  me  than  from 
other  printers  I  cannot  devise.  They 
certainly  do  not  expect  me  to  be  both 
printer  &  editor  I  know.  I  knew  from 
the  first  that  the  papers  were  Incorrect; 
the  hurry  of  a  daily  paper  is  an  apolo£;y 
for  this  &  a  sufficient  one  in  a  paper 
which  contains  from  7  to  9  columns  In 
long  primer  &  brevier  everyday.  I  am 
disappointed  In  my  partner — he  has  not 
talents  to  conduct  the  business  &  I  am 
obliged  to  hire  a  corrector  lately.  The 
rmper  Is  now  as  correct  as  any  paper — 
&  the  whole  business  bids  fair  to  an¬ 
swer  our  wishes.  But  I  have  endured 
more  drudgery,  &  suffered  more  anxiety 
on  acet  of  the  bad  execution  of  the  paper 
than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 
in  the  same  time. 

“On  October  2,  1797,  the  paper,  while 
continuing  the  Minerva  in  advertising 
and  text,  appeared  as  the  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Zachariah  Lewis,  who  succeeded 
Webster  as  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  was  editor  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  during  those  trying 
years  of  1812-15,  when  the  United 
States  was  again  engaging  In  a  bitter 
struggle  with  England.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  new.spapers  of  the  time  will 
show  the  Federal  papers  almost  Invari¬ 
ably  referring  to  this  confiict  as  ‘Madi¬ 
son’s  War.’  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
heap  all  sorts  of  abuse  upon  the  Admin- 
Six  Rivals  in  1815 

“When  ‘Madison’s  War’  was  over. 
New  York  had  seven  daily  newspapers. 
A  statement  of  their  circulation  will 
show  to  what  extent  newspapers  were 
being  read  In  the  city.  The  Mercantile 
Advertiser  had  a  circulation  of  2,000; 
the  Gazette,  1,750;  the  Evening  Post, 
1,600;  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  1,200; 
the  Courier,  920;  the  Columbian,  870. 
In  other  words,  one  New  Yorker  out  of 
every  fifteen  was  a  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
er.  The  National  Advocate,  which  had 
Just  appeared,  was  begun  by  Tammany 
Hall  In  order  that  the  organization 
might  have  an  official  organ. 

“During  the  Civil  War,  through  some 
Inverted  sense  of  news  values — ^judged 
by  modem  standards — the  editor  at  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  favored  his  read¬ 
ers  with  chapters  of  ‘East  Lynne’  on  the 
first  page  and  inserted  the  more  Impor¬ 
tant  war  news  on  the  inside  pages  or  on 
the  back  i>age  under  the  standing  head 
"Telegraphic  Newa’ " 

In  his  rdsuniO  Mr.  Lee  carries  the 
history  of  the  Globe  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  when  Its  present  size  Is  more 
than  eight  times  that  of  the  Minerva. 
To  print  the  2,000  copies  of  the  latter  re¬ 
quired  only  sixty  i>ounds  of  paper,  while 
to  print  an  edition  of  200,000  copies  the 


Globe  requires  twenty-five  tons;  that  la 
the  paper  used  daily  by  the  Globe  would 
be  sufficient  to  have  printed  the  Minerva 
for  833  days.  The  present  capacity  of 
the  five  sextuple  presses  In  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Globe  is  270,000  papers  of 
eight  pages  per  hour.  To-day  they  could 
print  1,080,000  copies  of  the  Minerva  In 
sixty  seconda  Any  one  of  these  five 
presses  could  produce  a  regrular  edition 
of  the  Minerva  in  about  one-half  a 
minute.  With  Its  present  equipment  of 
thirty  typesetting  and  typecasting  ma- 
chinea  the  Globe  could  put  into  type  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  all  the  matter 
which  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Minerva. 

Some  Early  Contemporaries 

Possibly  the  nearest  rival  to  the  Globe 
in  age  in  daily  publication  is  the  Balti¬ 
more  American,  a  direct  descendant 
from  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Maryland 
Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  es¬ 
tablished  August  20,  1773.  It  became  a 
tri-weekly  on  November  1,  1793.  and  a 
daily  a  year  later,  or  one  year  after  the 
Globe  had  been  In  existence  as  a  daily 
newspaper.  On  May  14,  1799,  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  Baltimore  American 
and  Dally  Advertiser.  Save  for  a  few 
days’  suspension,  in  1814,  this  news¬ 
paper  has  had  continuous  publication  in 
the  same  place. 

In  New  York  City  the  nearest  rival 
to  the  Globe  In  the  matter  of  age  and 
continuous  publication  as  a  daily  is  said 
to  be  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  es¬ 
tablished  on  November  16,  1801,  by  Will¬ 
iam  Coleman.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
back  of  both  Webster’s  paper  and  Cole¬ 
man’s  paper  may  be  seen  the  guiding 
hand  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose 
friends  helped  to  raise  the  funds  to  start 
these  two  dailies. 

The  New  York  Globe  may  be  very 
properly  characterized  as  a  strong  fea¬ 
ture  paper.  Henry  J.  Wright,  editor-in- 
chief,  and  Jason  Rogers,  publisher, 
have  developed  a  distinct  type  of 
virile  afternoon  journalism.  Some  of  the 
Joint  cooperative  campaigns  have  been 
pages  devoted  to  fashions,  foods,  schools, 
etc. 

The  real  story  of  the  building  of  the 
Globe  was  told  by  Jason  Rogers  in  his 
book  entitled  “Newspaper  Building,” 
published  early  this  spring  by  Harper 
&  Brothers. 


FORD  HITS  AT  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Compiles  Booklet  to  Point  Out  Paper’s 
“War  Record”  to  Readers. 

Henry  Ford’s  latest  move  against  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  with  which  he  has 
been  at  odds  for  a  long  time,  is  to 
have  compiled  “for'  submission  to  the 
people  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin.  and  Michigan”  a  booklet  which 
he  calls  “The  War  Record  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trlbupe,  No.  1.” 

The  contents  are  editorial  and  inter¬ 
view  publications  that  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  In  the  opening  years  of  the 
European  war,  which  the  compilers  be¬ 
lieve.  for  unstated  reasons,  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  people’s  attention  as  “the 
Tribune’s  efforts  to  prevent  our  nation 
from  taking  an  active  part  In  making 
the  world  ‘safe  for  democracy,’  ” 

No  names  appear  In  the  booklet,  the 
introduction  being  signed  "The  Com¬ 
pilers,”  with  the  statement  on  the  front 
cover  that  It  Is  complied  for  Henry 
Ford. 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Members 
The  Seattle  Star,  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
and  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Ad¬ 
vance  have  bean  elected  to  active  mem¬ 
bership  In  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


URGES  PUBLISHERS  TO 
SAVE  PAPER 

Though  Government  Regulations  Expire 

December  15  There  Is  StiU  a  Heavy 
Obligation  to  Conserve,  Warns 
Director  DonneUy. 

In  announcing  the  formal  withdrawal 
of  the  Government  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  news  print  paper,  taking  effect 
December  16,  Director  T.  E.  Donnelly, 
of  the  Pulp  ;ind  Paper  Division  of  the 
War  Trade  Board,  and  G.  J,  Palmer, 
chief  of  the  newspaper  section,  strongly 
recommend  that  “many  features  of 
these  regulations  should  be  continued.” 

The  director  says:  “On  account  of  the 
lifting  of  priorities  on  coal,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  labor,  the  news  print  situation 
has  been  materially  Improved.  There 
is  still,  however,  an  obligation  to  the 
news  print  Industry,  that  during  the 
period  of  readjustment,  both  In  public 
Interest  and  for  their  own  protection, 
newspaper  publishers  should  exercise 
reasonable  conservation  In  Its  use.” 

In  closing  up  his  work,  Mr.  PalAier 
points  out  the  chief  results  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  measures  on  news  print  as 
follows: 

“The  wastage  In  leftovers,  free  copies, 
returns,  etc.,  were  reduced  nearly  four 
and  one-half  million  copies  a  month 
in  the  weekday  editions  of  eleven  large 
New  York  dailies. 

“An  average  of  6.66  per  cent,  of  the 
total  circulation  of  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  issues  of  these  papers  was  saved 
out  of  the  waste. 

“An  estimate  for  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  is  that  the  average 
saving  on  dally  newspapers  has  been 
10,000  tons  per  month.” 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  the  total  sav¬ 
ing  in  “returns”  and  free  copies  among 
papers  of  10,000  circulation  and  over 
amounted  to  6.094,926  copies  per  week, 
or  over  23,000,000  copies  per  month,  sav¬ 
ing  In  papers  printed,  for  which  the 
publishers  received  no  return. 


WILL  PAY  AGENCIES  FOR  WORK 

Toronto  Dailies  Decide  Long-Contested 
Issue  on  Commissions  for  Foreign  Copy 

Toronto,  December  9. — The  long-con¬ 
tested  issue  between  the  four  largest 
Toronto  dailies  and  the  advertising 
agents  regarding  the  payment  of  com¬ 
missions  on  national  advertising  ema¬ 
nating  from  Toronto  or  within  ten  miles 
of  Its  nearest  boundary  has  been  settled. 

The  publishers  have  adopted  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  a  double  rate  card,  i  e.,  one 
rate  for  local  retail  advertising  and  a 
higher  rate,  on  which  agency  commis¬ 
sions  will  be  allowed,  for  advertising 
which  may  be  classed  as  national.  Just 
what  constitutes  each  class  is  a  matter 
still  receiving  the  consideration  of  the 
publishers  concerned.  It  is  understood 
that  In  the  case  of  the  foreign  rate 
card  the  Increase  over  the  old  rates  Is 
about  2  cents  a  line,  while  the  local  rate 
remains  as  before. 


New  Linotjrpe  Portfolio. 

“Linotype  Typewriter  Faces”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  Linotype  Company  port¬ 
folio.  It  is  an  attractive  exhibit  of  the 
several  linotype  typewriter  faces  and 
corresponding  characters  both  separate¬ 
ly  and  by  means  of  specimen-letter  in¬ 
serts,  each  printed  from  one  of  the  fonts. 
The  portfolio  also  contains  an  illustrated 
explanation  of  the  way  to  space  the 
matrices  in  order  to  reproduce  the  irreg¬ 
ular  right-band  margins  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  typewritten  letter. 
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Baltimore’s  Big  Newspaper  Took  Another  Great 
Stride  Forward  Last  Month 

The  Baltimore  Sun 

Showed  Splendid  Gains  in  Both 
Circulation  and  Advertising 
in  November 

CIRCULATION  I  '^HE  paid  circulation  of  the 
Daoy  Daily  Sun  (Morning  and  Eve- 

Kn  liS  ning)  is  now  178,000,  and  the 
X'  127,515  106,729  Sunday  Sun  127,000. 

GAINS— Daily  4,000 

Sunday  20,700  Xhe  Sun’s  circulation  continues  to  grow, 

- ^ -  notwithstanding  the  subscription  prices  of  The 

ADVERTISING  Sun  have  been  increased  four  times  in  the  last 
Daily,  Moraing  and  Eve-  2  years,  and  are  DOW  double  the  rates  that  were 

nmg,  l,55o,700  Imes.  ^  ' 

Sunday,  446,831  lines.  in  effect  December,  1916. 

A  total  of  2,000,000  lines. 

: — The  Sun  establishes  another  remarkable  advertising 

for  Nov.,  1917,  a  year  ago  record  in  its  total  01  more  than  two  million  lines  published 

r*  A¥v  AQK*  r!  November,  a  gain  of  1,695  columns — more  than  double 

_ Q  ,  o  unms  gains  made  by  all  other  Baltimore  papers  combined. 

CALL  ON  OUR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  HELP 

If  you  are  coming  into  the  Baltimore  market  with  a  product  of  merit  we  would  be  glad  to  assist  you 
with  whatever  information  and  co-operation  you  require  to  make  your  campaign  a  success.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  local  trade  conditions  will  enable  us  to  advise  you  intelligently  and  to  suggest  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  secure  successful  distribution  through  the  dealers  into  the  homes  of  this  territory. 

The  Baltimore  Sun 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Budding,  NEW  YORK 


GUY  S.  OSBORN 
Tribune  Building,  CHICAGO 
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SEES  TRADE  MARK  AS  INSURANCE 
POLICY  ON  GOOD  WILL 

Business  Piracy  Must  Be  Stamped  Out  By  International  Action 
— Domestic  Trade  Mark  Laws  Must  Undergo  Radical 
Amendments  and  Changes 

SPEAKING  on  the  subject  of  trade  marks,  Lawrence  Langler,  member  of 
the  Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Committee  of  the  American  Manufacturers’ 
Export  Association,  told  the  convention  of  that  body  in  New  York  some  Im¬ 
portant  facts  concerning  their  use  and  their  value. 

Mr.  Langler  knows  that  the  exporter  is  exposed  to  dangers  of  various  kinds 
in  foreign  countries  because  of  infringement.  He  believes  every  advertiser 
should  consider  his  trade  mark,  that  which  distinguishes  his  goods  from  the 
product  of  a  rival,  should  become  his  business  property  and  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  with  as  much  care  as  any  other  as.set  of  his  business.  He  sdid  in  part: 

Have  Been  Subject  to  Misappropriation 


“The  dangers  to  which  an  exporter  is 
exposed,  if  he  does  not  register  his 
trademark  in  foreign  countries,  are  now 
generally  recognized  in  this  country. 
The  Government  has  stated  that  the 
names  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  other 
articles,  the  sale  of  which  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  advertising  and  good  will,  have 
been  particularly  subject  to  misappro¬ 
priation,  and  that  recently  a  single  firm 
applied  for  the  unauthorized  registera- 
tion  of  the  trademarks  of  six  among  the 
be.st-known  American  cars. 

Represent  In»iuranre 

“Many  manufacturers  are  alive  to  the 
simple  fact  that  industrial  property, 
such  as  trademarks  and  patents,  rep¬ 
resent  the  insurance  policy  on  the  good 
will  of  their  business.  The  fees  which 
are  paid  for  trademark  registrations 
represent  the  premiums  which  are  paid 
on  the  Insurance  policy  just  as  no  up- 
to-date  machinery  manufacturer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  a  development  de¬ 
partment,  unless  he  is  willing  to  be 
outstripped  by  his  competitors,  and 
must,  therefore,  install  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  protect  the  inventions  devel¬ 
oped  by  him  under  the  Patent  laws  of 
this  and  other  countries,  thereby  In¬ 
suring  the  capital  invested  in  his  bus- 
ine.ss — so  by  registering  trademarks  in 
the  various  foreign  countries,  the  ex¬ 
porter  thereby  insures  the  good  will  of 
his  business  and  the  money  and  effort 
which  he  has  spent  in  advertising  his 
goods  and  developing  his  trade  in  those 
countries. 

Don’t  Know  Why 

“Many  exporters  are  not  fully  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  reason  why  it  is  that  pi¬ 
racy  is  so  prevalent  under  the  laws  of 
the  LatL-i-American  countries.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  laws  of  many 
of  these  countries  do  lend  themselves 
to  piracy,  mainly  because  they  are  based 
upon  a  conception  of  trademarks  as 
property  which  is  entirely  different  to 
our  own.  In  the  United  States  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  the  owner  to  the  trade¬ 
mark  is  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
trademark  by  the  owner.  In  the  South 
American  countries  and  most  of  the 
European  countries,  ownership  in  the 
trtulemark  is  acquired  by  going  to  the 
Government  Trademarks  Office,  filing 
an  application,  paying  a  Government 
fee,  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  regis¬ 
tration.  This  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  is  granted  irrespective  of  whether 
the  mark  has  been  used  by  the  per¬ 
son  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  and  ir¬ 
respective  of  whether  it  has  been  used 
by  any  other  person.s,  or  whether  the 
person  attempting  to  register  it  has 
stolen  It  from  another. 

“There  are,  therefore,  two  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  types  of  trademark  pro¬ 
perty,  one  of  which  is  acquired  by  use, 
such  as  in  this  country,  while  the  other 
is  acquired  by  registration,  such  as  in 


the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
triee 

!‘.tVn  appreciation  of  this  fact  shows 
very  clearly  that  under  the  laws  of 
these  countries,  the  American  who  does 
not  register  his  trademark  is  not  the 
legal  owner  thereof  no  matter  how  much 
he  has  used  it,  and  the  person  who  does 
register  the  trademark  thereby  becomes 
the  legal  owner  of  the  trademark. 

ShaH  We  Change  Our  Laws? 

“I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
question  we  are  up  against  to-day  is 
whether  we  shall  attempt  to  change  our 
own  laws,  or  attempt  to  change  the  laws 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Patents  and  Trade- 
Marks,  that  our  domestic  laws  should 
be  changed,  not  only  in  order  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  Pan-American  Union, 
but  also  to  permit  the  registration  of 
well-known  trade-marks  in  thfs  coun¬ 
try  which  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standards  and  conditions  now  prescribed 
by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  so 
that  any  trade-mark  which  has  been 
well  established  in  commerce  in  this 
country  can  be  registered. 

Had  Time  Limit 

“When  the  present  Trade-Mark  law 
came  into  effect  in  the  year  1905,  it  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  any 
mark  which  had  been  used  in  commerce 
for  ten  years  prior  to  that  date  could  be 
registered  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Many  such  marks  have  been 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
clause,  known  as  the  ten-year  clause, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  never 
caused  the  slightest  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience.  Perhaps  an  Immediate  step 
to  alleviate  our  difficulties  would  be  the 
extension  of  this  ten-year  clause,  so 
that  any  mark  which  had  been  in  use 
in  this  country  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  before  the  filing  of  the  mark,  could 
be  registered  at  Wa.shington  without 
having  to  measure  up  with  the  minute 
and  detailed  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

Gives  No  Ownership 

“In  this  connection,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  in 
Washington  gives  no  ownership  whatso¬ 
ever  .in  the  mark,  and  that  if  anyone 
should  endeavor  to  register  a  trade¬ 
mark  in  Wellington  which  belonged  to 
some  other  per.son,  that  other  i>erson  has 
the  right  to  oppose  such  registration, 
and  moreover,  in  case  the  person  who 
registered  the  mark  without  having  the 
right  to  do  so  attempted  to  bring  suit 
against  the  person  who  originally  owned 
the  mark,  and  had  continuously  used  It. 
such  suit  would  ab.solutely  fall.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  extension  of  regis¬ 
tration  facilities  in  this  country  would 
eutail  no  commercial  hardship  in  the  do¬ 


mestic  market,  while  assisting  us  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  foreign  field. 

“If  our  own  trade-mark  laws  are  not 
amended  to  permit  of  easier  registration, 
then  we  should  surely  make  reciprocal 
arrangements  by  treaties  or  otherwise, 
with  countries  such  as  Cuba,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  register  our  trade  marks 
in  Cuba  without  showing  that  the  mark 
has  been  registered  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 

“It  is  also  urgently  necessary,  for  the 
development  of  our  export  trade,  and 
in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  Webb 
act  permitting  the  combination  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  country  for  export  trade, 
and  to  assi.st  concerns  that  are  handling 
a  great  number  of  different  classes  of 
merchandise,  to  permit  them  to  register 
their  trade  mark  in  this  country  by  a 
single  registration  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  covering  all  classes  of 
goods,  as  is  possible  under  the  Canadian 
law. 

“One  of  the  matters  requiring  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  Government  is  the  que.s- 
tion  of  removing  from  the  Register  of 
Trade  Marks  maintained  under  the  pro- 
visiops  of  the  Union  of  Berne,  of  April 
14,  1891,  providing  for  international 
trade-mark  registration  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  those  marks  which  have 
been  registered  by  enemies  and  which 
are  the  well-known  property  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  or  corporations.  An  Aus¬ 
trian  secured  by  Union  registration  the 
marks  ‘Federal,’  ‘Firestone,’  ‘Empire,’ 
‘Vitalic,’  ‘Republic,’  and  ‘Firestone,’ 
in  respect  of  automobile  tires,  thereby 
obtaining  international  protection  in 
Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Tunis,  Holland,  Portugal,  Italy,  Brazil. 

Trade  Piracy  Must  Be  Stamped  Out 

“International  action  must  be  taken 
to  stamp  out  trade-mark  piracy,  and 
for  this  reason  I  believe  that  at  the 
close  of  hostilities,  when  we  hope  that 
all  the  nations  will  come  together — not 
merely  the  nations  now  at  war,  but  also 
the  neutral  nations,  and  endeavor  to 
solve  those  problems  of  unfair  interna¬ 
tional  competition  which  are  the  cause 
of  so  much  bad  feeling — then  I  believe 
we  should  urge  the  proposal  that  a 
treaty  be  negotiated  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world  whereby 
valid  registration  of  a  trade  mark  shall 
not  be  granted  in  any  of  the  signatory 
countries  where  the  trade  mark  is  al¬ 
ready  the  well-known  property,  either 
by  registration  or  by  use,  of  a  concern 
located  in  another  Signatory  country. 
An  International  Trade  Marks  Union 
e.stablishing  this  high  moral  principle 
would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 


lems  of  International  trade-mark  pro¬ 
tection.” 


WILL  BOOM  PRESS  ADVERTISING 


Canadian  Association  Preparing  Series 
of  Copy  to  Aid  Newspapers 

Toronto,  December  10. — The  advertis¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association  has  decided  to  issue  a  se¬ 
ries  of  advertisements  to  promote  a 
larger  use  of  press  advertising,  these 
ads  to  be  offered  to  publishers  for  use 
by  them  at  their  own  cost. 

The  copy  of  the  early  advertisements 
will  emphasize  the  power  of  press  ad¬ 
vertising  as  exemplified  toy  the  Victory 
Loan  campaign.  The  later  advertise¬ 
ments  will  emfbody  specific  instances  of 
notable  achievements,  both  local  and 
national,  of  press  advertising. 

An  appeal  to  publishers  to  furnish 
material  for  these  ads  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  Advertising  Committee. 

Doing  the  Thing  That  Cannot  Be  Done 
Somebody  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied. 

That  maybe  it  couldn’t — but  he’d  not 
be  one 

Who’d  say  so — 'till  he’d  tried. 

So  he  buckled  right  in— with  the  trace 
of  a  grin 

On  his  face.  If  he  worried  he  hid  IL 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the 
thing 

That  couldn’t  be  done — and  he  did  it. 
Somebody  scoffed:  “Oh,  you’ll  never  do 
that. 

At  least,  no  one  ever  has  done  it”; 
But  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  took 
off  his  hat— 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he’d  be¬ 
gun  it 

With  a  lift  to  his  chin- and  a  bit  of  a 
grin. 

Without  any  doubting  or  “quit  it.” 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the 
thing 

That  couldn’t  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thousands  to  tell  you — it  can¬ 
not  be  done — 

There  are  t.nousands  to  prophesy  fail¬ 
ure: 

There  are  thousands  to  point  out — one 
by  one — 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 
But  just  buckle  in — with  a  bit  of  a 
grin — 

Take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it;  just 
start  in  to  sing — 

As  you  tackle  the  thing  that  cannot  be 
done — 

And  you’ll  do  it! 

— [Anonymous. 


Odd,  isn’t  it,  that  the  most  influential  newspaper 
in  Republican  Philadelphia  should  be  classed  in 
the  directories  as  “Ind.  Dem.”  Here’s  the 
reason, 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

Is 

Always  Reliable” 
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The  Effect  of  Peace 
Upon  Florida  Business 


JACKSONVILLE  and  Florida  have  prospered 
greatly  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  and  its  citizens  have  proved 
patriotic  second  to  none.  Every  Liberty  Loan  has 
been  oversubscribed.  The  greater  the  quota  the 
greater  the  oversubscription.  Every  Red  Cross  and 
War  Activity  Campaign  has  also  been  generously 
oversubscribed. 

SHIPBUILDING 

This  industry  has  been  added  to  the  commerce  of 
Jacksonville  within  the  last  twenty-four  months. 
Many  years  will  elapse  before  enough  ships  are  built 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  growing  commerce  of  this 
country.  Jacksonville’s  wonderful  all-the-year- 
around  out-of-door  climate,  natural  protection  from 
hurricanes  and  its  other  natural  advantages  make  it 
certain  that  at  least  most  of  the  shipbuilding  plants 
here  will  be  permanent  and  an  important  factor  to 
the  City  for  many  years  to  come. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  contradiction  that 
Florida  has  a  superb  climate  and  land  in  abundance 
that  is  available  at  low  prices  for  the  cattle  raising 
industry.  The  owners  of  Live  Stock  ranches  in  the 
far  West  and  Texas  have  been  coming  here  for 
months  investigating  the  conditions,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  this  business  on  a  sound  and  firm 
foundation.  Many  cattle  companies  have  already 
been  organized  and  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick 
is  practically  an  accomplished  fact,  and  this  State 
will  in  due  time  be  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  cattle 
raising  States. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  CROP 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  crop  of  citrus  fruits 
will  be  over  eight  million  boxes  and  will  bring  to 
this  State  over  $30,000,000.  These  figures  indicate 
a  substantial  increase  in  this  industry  in  the  number 
of  boxes  and  in  dollars  and  cents. 

LUMBER 

This  industry  is  in  the  most  prosperous  condition 
and  the  mills  are  receiving  more  orders  at  high  prices 
than  they  can  fill.  With  the  gradual  adjustment  of 
the  labor  supply  the  output  of  Florida  Lumber  Mills 
will  greatly  increase.  The  amount  of  lumber  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  port  of  Jacksonville  will  no  doubt 
within  a  very  short  time  be  greater  than  during  any 
previous  period.  Prior  to  the  European  War  the 
export  of  lumber  formed  an  important  part  of  Jack¬ 
sonville’s  business. 


NAVAL  STORES 

This  industry  has  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  six  months.  The  prices  of  rosin  and  turpentine 
are  higher  than  ever  in  their  history.  It  will  soon  be 
possible  to  get  all  the  labor  required  for  this  industry 
and  the  production  will  be  greatly  increased. 

BUILDING 

There  are  a  number  of  large  building  projects 
under  way  and  thousands  of  small  buildings  being 
constructed  in  the  State  which  demand  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  building  materials  of  all  descriptions. 

PHOSPHATE 

The  phosphate  industry  was  considered  before  the 
war  one  of  the  princip^  industries  of  this  State. 
During  the  war  the  business  has  been  practically  at 
a  standstill.  As  soon  as  ships  are  available  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  flourish  and  employ  more  people  and 
bring  more  money  to  the  State  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  business. 

TOURISTS 

The  whole  country  over  recognizes  Florida  as 
the  “Land  of  Flowers’’  and  the  home  of  sunshine 
and  health.  The  public  as  a  whole  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  release  their  pent-up  feelings,  out  of  which 
will  spring  the  desire  for  recreation  and  rejoicing. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  coming  winter  season 
the  tourist  business  will  adjust  itself  to  normal  con¬ 
ditions  and  this  State  will  be  teeming  with  tourists 
of  all  classes.  Florida  is  rapidly  becoming  the  play¬ 
ground  of  America. 

FLORIDA’S  NEWSPAPER 

During  November,  1918,  the  f'lorida  Times- 
Union  carried  751,296  lines  of  paid  advertising. 
This  is  a  gain  of  160,314  lines  over  November,  1917. 
The  records  show  an  increase  in  Local  Display,  Clas¬ 
sified,  and  Foreign  Display.  There  were  no  big 
spurts,  but  practically  every  classification  in  which 
the  business  is  divided  was  substantially  increased. 

The  circulation  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  for 
November,  1918,  averaged  32,464  daily,  39,997 
Sunday.  This  is  an  increase  of  6,125  daily,  8,096 
Sunday  over  November,  1917. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  is  the  one  big  newspa¬ 
per  in  Florida.  Turn  to  your  files  and  see  the 
A.  B.  C.  Audit  report  just  issued.  If  you  are  not 
a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  Audit  report. 


The  Florida  Times-Union 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

REPRESENTED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  FIELD  BY 

Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company,  New  York,  Chicago 
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Editor  ^  Publisher  for  December  14^  1918 


The  Birmingham  News  in  November  Prie< 
A  GAIN  of  205,422  Lines  over  its  0^ 
An  EXCESS  of  88,914  Lines  ov^I 

The  Birmingham  News  in  November  carried  the  peak  advertising  load  of  its  entire  history — 895,762  lines.  It  not  Binr 
only  smashed  all  previous  records  in  its  field  but  set  a  new  mark  for  Southern  newspapers.  The  News’  remark-  eant( 
able  showing  reflects  in  a  substantial  manner  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  great  Birmingham  industrial  dis-  jt  wi 
trict  and  how  completely  both  local  and  foreign  advertisers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  opportunity  jire  ( 
afforded  them.  Here  is  the  comparative  November  record  of  the  three  Birmingham  newspapers  expressed  in  lines:  helo^ 


The  Age-Herald  THE  NEWS  The  Ledger 


1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

Local 

348,390 

341,180 

713,636 

543,130 

281,330 

300,006 

Foreign 

74,830 

77,252 

182,126 

147,210 

102,298 

98,224 

Total 

423,220 

418,432 

895,762 

690,340 

383,628 

398,230 

Gain 

4,788 

GAIN 

205,422 

Loss 

14,602 

Only  once  before  has  The  Birmingham  News  equaled  this  tremendous  gain  of  205,422  lines,  or  30  per  cent.,  and  I'he 
no  other  newspaper  in  Birmingham  has  ever  approached  it.  Here  and  there  in  the  largest  cities  the  performance  ^P.th 
may  be  matched  in  total  lines  gained,  but  few  if  any  newspapers  will  duplicate  it  in  actual  percentage  of  gain.  For  |oug 
the  month  The  Age-Herald  gained  4,788  lines,  and  The  Ledger  lost  14,602  lines.  A  comparison  of  the  total  lineage  S|d. 
of  the  three  newspapers  will  prove  significant:  Indi 


The  Birmingham  News .  895,762 

The  Age-Herald  ...  423,220 

The  Ledger .  383,628 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  .  .  806,848 

Excess  of  The  News  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combmed  .  88,914 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  scoring  a  remarkable  gain  over  its  own  record.  The  News  more  than  doubled  the 
each  of  its  competitors  and  carried  an  excess  over  both  combined  of  88,914  lines,  or  11  per  cent.  Its  excess  over  of 
The  Age-Herald  was  472,542  lines,  or  111  per  cent,  and  over  The  Ledger  512,134  lines,  or  133  per  cent.  It  would  i‘£di 
be  difficult  to  produce  more  convincing  proof  of  a  newspaper’s  absolute  dominance  of  its  field.  This  comparison  is  las  1 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  in  every  case  paid  a  higher  rate  per  line  to  The  News  than  to  either  ^ore 
competitor.  Ibtal 

Member  Audit  Bd^of 


Advertisers  Can  Dominate  Birmingham  —  At 
ONE  COST — By  Concentrating  In  The  News 


(She  tBirmi 


The  Soothes 
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r|ed  895,762  Lines  of  Advertising — 

i  '  . 

Dli  Record  for  November  Last  Year,  and 
v^BOTH  of  Its  Competitors  COMBINED 

lot  [Birniingham,  as  a  great  iron,  steel  and  coal  center,  has  experienced  phenomenal  prosperity  for  years.  It  has  had  no 
rk-  tantonments  or  other  essentially  war-time  increments  to  its  normal  industrial  life.  Therefore  its  basis  is  solid  and 
lis-  It  will  unquestionably  enjoy  still  greater  prosperity  in  the  reconstruction  period  ahead.  Birmingham  merchants 
ity  ire  doing  the  largest  business  in  their  history.  They  are  advertising  more  liberally  than  ever  before.  The  figures 
es:  fcelow  show  in  lines  how  they  bought  space  as  between  the  three  Birmingham  newspapers  for  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember: 

The  Birmingham  News . 713,636 

The  Age-Herald  ....  348,390 
The  Ledger .  281,330 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  .  .  629,720 
Excess  of  The  News  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  .  83,9 1 6 

ind  The  great  national  advertisers  of  America,  everywhere  recognized  as  the  shrewdest  of  space  buyers,  have  sensed 
nee  ^.the  fullest  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  Birmingham  district,  and  in  order  to  “cash  in”  on  them  have 
For  lought  space  generously  in.  the  Birmingham  newspapers.  Old  campaigns  have  been  enlarged  and  new  ones  start- 
age  I d.  All  are  now  running  full  blast.  Here’s  how  these  wise  men  of  the  national  publicity  game  selected  their  media 
|nd  used  their  space  in  Birmingham  during  November: 

I  The  Birmingham  News . 

i  The  Age-Herald  .  .  .  74,830 

i  The  Ledger .  102,298 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  Combined  .  .  . 

^  Excess  of  Ihe  News  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  .  . 

)led  the  recognition  of  classified  advertising  volume  as  an  infallible  index  to  the  popularity  and  result-producing  quali- 
)ver  of  a  newspaper  is  now  practically  universal.  Buyers  of  display  space  are  often  influenced  in  their  selection  of  a 
)uld  f edium  by  this  evidence  of  a  newspaper’s  hold  upon  the  masses — ^never  indifferent  to  it.  The  Birmingham  News 
n  is  |as  long  been  the  undisputed  classified  medium  of  Birmingham.  During  November,  for  instance,  it  printed  1,839 
ther  §ore  separate  and  distinct  want  ads  than  both  its  competitors  combined  and  practically  equaled  their  combined 
ptal  in  classified  space. 

t  B^of  Circulations 


Kelly-Smith  Co  •  y  Foreign  Representatives 
220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  Lytton  Bldg,,  Chicago 


am 

*8  Cy  Newspaper 


182,126 

177,128 

4,998 


■I 

i 
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took  them  twenty  minutes  to  dig  my  RESALE  PRICE  LEGISLATION 

pal  out  He  had  just  had  a  crash  in  - - 

France  and  was  in  England  recuperat-  Federal  Trade  Commission  Recommends 
Ing.  Name  was  Evans-I  don’t  know  Congressional  Action 

his  first  name.  Fine  fellow,  too, 

"I  suppose  you  are  wondering  what  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
shape  it  left  me  in.  Well,  so  am  I.  a  special  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Am  afraid  I’ll  never  take  any  prizes  in  subject  of  the  control  of  resale  prices 
a  beauty  show,  unless  it  is  for  Boston 

bull  terriera  Unless  I  have  ^nie  very  commission  recommends  that  it 

good  luck  I’ll  be  somewhat  disfigured. 

Broke  my  nose  and  smeared  it  around  provided  by  law  that  if  the  manu- 

my  face;  dented  my  forehead  and  it’s  facturer  of  an  article  produced  and  sold 

an  awful  bruise;  jawbone  splintered,  I’m  under  competitive  conditions,  desires  to 

sure,  although  dentist  has  not  yet  ex-  nialntain  resale  prices,  he  shall 

amined  me;  five  or  six  teeth  gone;  left  _  ^  „ 

,  ...  ,  _ with  an  agency  designated  by  Con- 

ankle  sprained;  neck  muscles  wrenched 

j  ...  .  ..  1  j  ..  gress,  a  description  of  such  article,  the 

and  otherwise  bruised  on  thighs,  hands,  .  .  ,  ,  j  .  r.  ^  , 

contract  of  sale,  and  the  price  schedule 

...  ...  ..  1  T  which  he  proposes  to  maintain,  and  that 

“1  say  it  is  pretty  tough  luck,  for  I  j  . 

.  j  .  .  1  .1  *  ™  the  agency  designated  by  Congress  be 

transferred  into  aviation  from  Infantry  .u  j  *  i.v. 

.  »  •  ^  j  t  tr  T  o-of  II  charged  with  the  duty,  either  upon  its 

because  I  imagined  that  if  I  did  get  it,  .  .... 

.  ...  ...»  1  „  ^^A  Ko  initiative,  to  renew  the*  terms  of 

1  would  get  it  for  keepa  and  not  be  ....  .  ... 

,  .  »  TT  .  V  T  contract  and  to  revise  such  prices, 

simply  disfigured.  Here  s  hoping  I  may  j 

,  ,  '  ..  and  that  any  data  and  information  need- 

get  by  without  very  bad  scars.  »  ,  ,  ^  . 

®  ^  *  Till  for  n  np>f prmlnntinn  Kn  ma/lo  oxrofl.. 


LIVING  THE  CREATIVE  LIFE’ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  HURT 
FLYING  IN  BRITISH 
AVIATION  SERVICE 


CANADIANS  BOOST  FOR  ADS 


ROSCOB  A.  Fawcktt. 

lioscoe  A,  Fawcett,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
other  newspapers,  a  first  lieutenant  of 
aviation,  lies  seriously  injured  in  a 
London  hospital,  and  his  assistant  is 
dead,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  while  on  a 
flight  from  London  to  Paria  Lieut 
Fawcett  is  expected  to  recover,  but  he 
will  be  permanently  disfigured. 

Since  his  graduation  from  a  flying 
school  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Fawcett  has 
been  stationed  near  Winchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  training  men  in  the  aero  service, 
and  has  made  numerous  flights  across 
the  channel.  For  several  months  he  has 
been  in  command  of  a  squadron  and 
was  regarded  as  an  expert  aviator. 

Fawcett  is  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  in  the  West  having 
handled  sports  for  papers  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Fargo,  Spokane,  and  Portland.  For 
several  years  he  has  refereed  many  of 
the  chief  football  games  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  Is  known  as  an  expert  golfer. 

A  graphic  account  of  his  accident, 
which  occurred  while  he  was  flying 
through  a  fog  at  a  ninety-mile  clip,  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  bis  wife,  in  Port¬ 
land. 

”I  don’t  know  whether  the  news  has 
reached  you  yet,  but  I  guess  it  haa  I 
had  a  terrible  fall  and  am  lucky  to  be 
alive.  Was  flying  from  London  to  Paris 
and  ran  into  a  fog  like  the  one  in  my 
balloon  race  in  1914  [Fawcett  went  as 
a  balloonist’s  assistant  to  report  a  na¬ 
tional  race  for  his  newspaper],  only  it 
is  different  in  an  airplane  on  a  small 
i.sland  like  England,  where  ten  miles  of 
flying  may  put  you  fifteen  miles  at  sea. 

We  were  flying  close  along  the  coast 
when  the  fog  came  in  suddenly. 

“Had  no  compass,  but  tried  to  turn 
and  run  out  of  it  Instead,  I  think  the 
bus  went  around  in  a  circle,  and  once 
we  were  out  at  sea,  I  am  sure,  although 
couldn’t  see  one  thousand  feet  The 
only  resort  was  to  come  down,  take  pot 
luck  on  alighting  in  a  forest  or  a  good 
field.  Couldn’t  see  a  thing  and  thought 
bus  was  up  600  or  700  feet  when  bang- 
crash — ^hlt  a  tree  or  something  and 
caromed  off  on  to  a  farmer’s  hayrick. 

That’s  all  that  saved  ua 

“Of  course,  the  plane  was  smashed  to 
kindling  wood,  and  it  is  a  miracle  it  did 
not  bum  up  and  incinerate  ua  I  was 
knocked  unconscious,  but  came  to  and  Need  a  man  capable  of  developing 
pulled  myself  out  of  the  wreckage  just  local  advertising?  Use  Editor  &  Pub- 
as  a  crowd  of  farmers  gathered,  and  it  usher’s  classifled. 


carry  on  a  campaign  to  promote  ine 
larger  use  of  dally  newspapers  as  ad¬ 
vertising  media.  An  appeal  is  made  for 
financial  assistance  to  permit  of  the 
preparation  of  suitable  copy,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  plates,  etc.  The  proposed  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  promoted  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  as  an  Independent  dally  paper 
proposition. 

Another  circular  letter  recently  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  is  one  from  M.  E.  Adamson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  Mr. 
Adamson  urges  the  publishers  to  bring 
all  possible  pressure  to  boar  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Induce  them  to  spend  |25,- 
000,000  in  advertising  Canada. 

A  number  of  the  Ontario  home  print 
weeklies  of  substantial  circulation  have 
united  to  sell  their  mediums  as  a  group 
and  will  appoint  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  purpose. 

E.  G.  Smith,  Quebec  Telegraph,  is 
sponsor  for  the  idea  that  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  should  arrange  for  an  exhibit  of 
the  Industries  of  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Lyons  Fair.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  already  making  exten¬ 
sive  arrangrements  for  exhibits  of  other 
Canadian  Industries,  but  publishing  and 
advertising  are  being  overlooked. 


BATTLE  AGAINST  BILLBOARDS 


Chicago  City  Club  Begins  Fight  to  Check 
Encroachments  Allowed  During  War 
A  campaign  against  illegal  Wllboards 
and  miscellaneous  advertising  has  been 
started  by  the  Municipal  Art  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  all  Improvement  as¬ 
sociations  asking  that  action  be  taken. 
Chairman  Everett  L.  Millard  writes: 

“The  war  conditions  of  recent  months 
have  witnessed  the  encroachment  of  the 
billboards  upon  public  properties,  parks, 
etc.  While  this  has  probably  been  ex- 
cusaUe  in  the  circumstancea  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  lest  this  encroachment 
become  the  basis  for  a  permanent  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  general  billboards  nuisance.’’ 
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READY  PRINTED 


Planographic  Pictorial, Complete  Novel, 
Photo-gravure,  Full  Page  Comic, 
Tabloid  Comic  and  Fiction  Magazine 


SECTIONS 


ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  FEATURES 


FICTION 

No.-  1  Complete  Novel  Section 

2  Novel-a-Week 

3  Whole  Page  Novel-a-Day 

4  Half  Page  Novel-a-Day 

5  One  Column  Novel-a-Day 

6  Novel-a-Month  (Serials) 

SERIOUS 

No.  13  The  Business  Doctor 

14  The  Keystones  of  Life 

15  The  Open  Grate 

WOMEN^S 

No.  22  The  Shop  Windows  of  Fifth  Ave. 

23  The  E.  Z.  Pattern  Transfers 

24  The  Home  Harmonious 

25  My  Hero  of  the  Marne 


COMICS 

No.  7  U.  &  I.  R.  Inbad 

8  Nut  Scout  Pete 

9  Mat  the  Matrimony  Man 

10  Keyhole  Squints 

11  This  Daily  Life 

12  Horrible  Horoscopes 

CHILDREN 

No.  16  The  Junior  Partners  of  Uncle  Sam 

17  Billy  Whiskers 

18  Children’s  Verse 

19  Sam  Loyd’s  Puzzles 

20  The  E.  Z.  Transfers 

21  Cut-Outs 

POEMS 

No.  26  A  Poem  a  Day 

SPECIAL  STORIES 

No.  27  Poker  Stories 


Titles  registered  and  copyrighted 

LARGE,  DISTINCTIVE,  DOMINATING  FEATURES 
MEASURED  FEATURES,  SAME  AMOUNT  OF  COPY  EACH  WEEK 

ALL  FEATURES  ILLUSTRATED  AND  PREPARED  FOR  PUBLICATION  FOR 

SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK 

RELEASE  DATES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 
ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

SEE  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST  OR  WRITE  US 


THE  SLOAN  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

JOSEPH  V.  SLOAN 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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LONDON  PAPER  PUBLISHERS  LAUD 
WAR  WRITERS  FROM  AMERICA 


Sir  George  Riddell,  Viscount  Northcliffe,  and  Many  Others 
Voice  Appreciation  as  Yankee  Newspaper  Stars 
Start  for  Versailles 


By  Valentine  Wallace. 

Liondon,  November  19. 

The  war  having  been  covered  In  the  field  in  a  highiy  creditable  manner  by 
aa  accompli.shcd  and  even  as  brilliant  a  corps  of  observers  and  writers  as  has 
graced  any  of  the  conflicts  of  the  past — in  spite  of  the  cry  of  the  croakers  at 
the  beginning  that  the  knell  of  the  war  correspondent  had  been  sounded  by  modern 
conditions  of  warfare — all  eyes  Journalistic  now  naturally  are  turned  towards  the 
next  great  assignment  to  be  striven  for — the  covering  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles. 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  in  that  lively  but  unflattering  capital  of  news- 
paperdom.  Fleet  Street,  is  that  in  the  matter  of  the  excellence  of  their  reports 
the  work  of  the  American  correspondents  in  the  field  has  been  second  to  those 
from  no  other  nation,  not  even  excepting  that  of  the  veteran  English  correspond¬ 
ents,  with  the  advantage  of  experience  of  previous  conflicts. 

“Turns  With  Eager  Interest  to  American  Report' 


For  insiance,  such  an  authority  as  Sir 
George  Riddell,  proprietor  of  the  News 
of  the  World,  and  owning  the  chief  in¬ 
terests  in  a  half-dozen  other  important 
publications,  not  long  since  declared 
that  he  always  turned  with  equal  and 
perhaps  more  eager  interest  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  American  correspondents  on 
the  western  front  than  to  accounts  by 
English  war  reporters. 

Other  great  authorities  who  have 
paid  equpJly  glowing  tributes  to  the 
triumphs  of  American  correspondents 
In  the  world  war  include  Viscount 
Northcliffe,  proprietor'  of  the  Times  and 
the  Daily  Mail,  as  well  as  a  score  of 
other  important  publications;  Lord 
Burnham,  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph;  Edward  Hulton,  owner  of  the 
Daily  Sketch,  Sunday  Herald,  and 
EJvening  Standard,  all  of  London,  as 
well  as  several  large  Manchester  dailies, 
and  Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  the  new  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  Lloyd's 
Weekly,  along  with  other  influential 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

And  as  i'  this  list  of  distinguished 
judges  could  be  improved.  Sir  John  M. 
Le  Sage,  Ihe  veteran  editor  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  a  former  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  notable  achievementa  re¬ 
cently  described  in  his  reminiscences  in 
EJditor  &  VfBLisHRR,  has  been  persistent 
in  the  expression  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  American  war  correspondents 
have  done  in  the  conflict. 

Besides  the  talent  which  has  left, 
or  will  leave,  the  United  States  to  rep¬ 
resent  Ain>  rican  newspapers  at  the 
great  peac!  front  at  Versailles,  these 
papers  also  will  receive  reports  from 
many  noted  writers  now  in  England  or 
in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  Noted  Ones 

Charles  H.  Grasty  will  head  the  talent 
that  will  be  depended  upon  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  its  syndicate  for  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  word  to  ema¬ 
nate  from  Versailles,  which  during  the 
conference  will  be  converted  into  the 
greatest  rumor  factory  of  either  mod¬ 
em  or  ancient  times.  And  woe  unto 
that  reporter  without  a  gifted  sense  of 
discrimination  with  unlimited  cabling 
facilities  at  his  disposal,  or,  rather, 
woe  unto  his  readers!  Charles  H.  Sel- 
den,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
will  assist. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information. 
It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  James  M. 
Tuohy,  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  in  capacity  and 
general  ability  recognized  as  one  oC  the 
ablest  correspondents  in  Europe,  will 
play  a  leading  part  in  organizing  and 


actually  forwarding  the  World’s  peace 
conference  service. 

Frank  Cobb,  chief  editorial  writer  on 
the  World,  is  in  London  at  the  moment, 
and  his  presence  may  not  be  uncon¬ 
nected  with  plans  for  covering  Ver- 
saillea  World  men  who  are  practically 
certain  to  be  drafted  for  Versailles  in¬ 
clude  Cyril  Brown,  whose  articles  on 
the  interior  of  Germany  were  written 
from  information  obtained  while  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scandinavian  countriea 
chiefly  from  Stockholm  and  Amsterdam 
or  The  Hague. 

Milton  r.  Snyder,  London  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Che  New  York  Sun,  and  for 
several  years  a  gifted  student  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  during  his  connection 
both  with  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
Yo'-k  Herald  and  as  the  Sun’s  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  certain  to  liave  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Sun’s  Versailles 
service.  He  is  leaving  presently  for 
Paris  for  the  Sun. 

The  London  Correspondents 

Perhaps  the  most  eminent  interna¬ 
tional  expert  of  whose  services  at  the 
Peace  Conference  American  readers  will 
have  the  advantage  will  be  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  whose  remi¬ 
niscences  recently  appeared  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  whose  reports 
from  Verwvllles  will  by  arrangement 
also  appear  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  Ray  Carroll,  who  has  been  a 
war  correspondent  in  the  field  for  the 
Public  Ledger,  will  likewise  probably  be 
engaged  at  Versailles  during  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Eklward  Price  Bell,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  and  chief  of  the  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  wUl 
probably  receive  orders  to  organize  and 
direct  the  tpccial  service  to  his  paper 
from  the  seat  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
Mr.  Bell  occupies  the  unique  position  of 
being  generally  accepted  in  England  as 
the  most  authoritative  spokesman  of 
the  American  press  in  this  country,  and 
his  services  are  frequently  in  demand 
at  public  functiona 

Generally  speaking,  the  London  pa¬ 
pers  have  not  as  yet  effected  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  covering  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  An  exception  is  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  great  and  Influential 
publication  recently  purchased  by 
Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  as  annoiuced  in 
Editor  &  Pubushbk.  It  will  send  to 
Versailles  the  gifted  Q.  H.  Perris,  whose 
dispatches  from  the  French  front  were 
syndicated  throughout  America  by  the 
New  York  Tlmea 


Leaves  Every  Family  a  Paper 
on  Annual  Subscription 

Newburg  Philanthropist  Devises  Choice 
of  Boston  Hearald  or  Christian 
Science  Monitor  to 
Neighbors 

Every  householder  of  School  District 
No.  3,  Newburg,  Me.,  may  receive  one  of 
two  Boston  newspapers  daily  for  a  year, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
Leroy  M.  Bickford,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
a  native  of  Newburg. 

The  paragraph  In  the  will  In  which 
Mr.  Bickford  makes  this  novel  bequest 
is  as  follows: 

"I  request  that  my  trustees  cause  to 
be  sent  to  the  Selectmen  of  said  town  of 
Newburg,  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor, 
and  to  each  and  every  family  then  liv¬ 
ing  in  what  is  known  as  School  District 
No.  3,  of  said  town  of  Newburg,  a  copy 
of  the  morning  edition  of  the  Boston 
Herald  or  a  copy  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  person  or  persons 
who  are  to  receive  said  papers  are  to 
receive  an  annual  subscription,  and  they 
may  express  to  my  said  trustee  a  desire 
concerning  which  paper  they  are  to  re¬ 
ceive.  The  cost  of  said  newspapers  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  balance  of  said 
trust  fund.” 

Mr.  Bickford  was  formerly  engaged 
in  the  laundry  business  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Cooperative  Bank. 


PRESS  REPLACES  POSTCARDS 


Tarrytown  News  Induces  Local  Clubs  to 
Advertise  Meetings 

The  unique  scheme  of  appealing  to 
secretaries  of  business  and  social  or¬ 
ganizations  to  use  newspaper  space  for 
announcing  meetings  instead  of  mailing 
postcards  to  members  has  brought  re¬ 
sults  to  the  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News,  as  recent  Issues  of  the  paper, 
each  carrying  two  or  more  such  an¬ 
nouncements  in  display  type.  Indicate. 

"Postcards  cost  two  cents  each,  and 


In  addition  to  the  cost  of  printing,  it 
takes  time  to  address  them.  By  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  newspaper,  you  can  reach 
your  members  the  same  night,”  was  the 
argument  used  by  the  News  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  advertising.  The  announce¬ 
ments  have  an  added  value  in  that  they 
induce  club  members  to  scan  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  paper  regularly. 


FINDLAY  ON  TORONTO  GLOBE 


Leaves  Ottawa  Journal-Press  for  Newly 
Created  Position  of  Advertising 
Manager 

Toronto,  December  11. — The  newly 
created  position  of  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  William  Findlay, 
business  manager  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal-Press.  Following  the  resignation 
last  summer  of  J.  F.  Mackay,  business 
manager  of  the  Globe,  his  duties  were 
assumed  by  W.  G.  Jaffray,  president  of 
the  Globe  Printing  Company,  and  it  was 
decided  that  an  advertising  manager 
should  be  added  to  the  staff. 

William  Findlay  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the  Barrie  (Ont.)  Exam¬ 
iner.  He  is  prominent  in  the  Canadian 
Press  Association. 


•  Says  Church  Advertising  Pays 
Church  advertising  pays  “big,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Stubbleine, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stubbleine  has  used  printer’s  ink  lib¬ 
erally  since  he  went  to  Dallas  and 
through  this  means  has  built  up  his 
church  and  greatly  increased  interest  In 
his  servicea  "In  advertising  my  ser¬ 
mons,  I  am  applying  to  the  ministry  the 
same  principles  that  a  business  man 
would  apply  to  his  business — I  am  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  what  I  have  to  offer. 
That  is  why  my  church  Is  crowded  at 
every  service,”  he  says. 


Armours  Open  Campaign 
Armours,  the  Chicago  packers,  have 
started  a  Canadian  campaign,  placing 
the  business  through  the  Hamilton  Ad- 
vertl.sers’  Agency,  Hamilton,  Ont 


’’.SmmHm*#  LmrtM,  mnd  Bmi  NnMHp*,§r  InduMhrUl  Adv^rtlring 


This  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man's  Ps^«  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad-- 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one,  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year — ^more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— 4t  has  made  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognized 
as  the  business  man's  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 

Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


Utmm  rai«M*>  M 


*T_I CL  1  Tr^veiing! 


cc'i'  M 


The  question  of  a  cancellation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  Hie 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  bam. 


Representative  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  New  York  World 

SETS  THE  PACE 

IN  THE  FIRST  CITY 


For  November  1918: 

The  World  published 

1,217,493 

Agate  lines  of  adver- 
-  tising,  which  was  a 
gain  of 

91,935 

Agate  lines  more  than 
its  November  record 
of  last  year  and  a 
greater  lineage  gain 
than  that  of  any 
other 

New  York 
newspaper. 


For  11  Months  1918: 

The  World  has  beaten 
all  its  previous  rec¬ 
ords  for  AN  ENTIRE 
YEAR,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1917. 

January  to  November 
inclusive  the 
WORLD  published 
a  total  of 

13,518,815 

Agate  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising 

Leading  its  nearest 
competitor  by 
1,298,046  lines  during 
the  same  period. 

K. 


For  Past  5  Years: 

The  total  volume  of 
advertising  annually 
published  by  the 
WORLD  has  always 
been  the  record  for 
the  rich 

FIRST  CITY 

For  the  past  five  years 
the  WORLD’S  rec¬ 
ords  are: 

Agate  Linee 

1914  - 10,657,812 

1915  - 10,506,927 

1916  - 12,767,920 

1917  - 13,741,045 

11  months  of 

1918  - 13,518,815 


The  New  York  World 


SETS  THE  PACE  IN  NEW  YORK 
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WAR-TIME  EXPERIENCES  DEVELOP 
NEW  COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT 

American  Manufacturers,  to  Win  World-Markets,  Must  Work 
"Up  to  a  Standard”  and  Not  "Down  to  a  Price” — 

Facts  Must  Be  Faced 

IT  has  long  been  the  vaunt  of  American  journalism  that  it  has  led  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  American  people.  This  has  been  a  proud  boast,  but  not 
without  facts  that  support  it. 

Heretofore,  however,  much  of  the  thought-leading  has  been  along  lines  po- 
liUcal;  a  leadership  which  docs  not  mean  so  much  to-day  as  It  did  some  years 
ago,  because  iwlitics  in  this  country  of  ours  is  getting  to  be  less  and  less  a  factor 
among  men.  Great  political  parties  are  getting  so  close  together  in  thought  and 
action  now  that  there  is  very  little  choice  between  them. 

Things  of  More  Importance  Than  Politics 


This  does  not  mean  a  tendency  toward 
the  decadence  of  American  journalism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  means  that  jour¬ 
nalists  may  now  turn  their  attenUon.t® 
matters  greater  and  more  Important 
than  politics,  and  do  more  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  country  than  they  have 
ever  done  before. 

The  foreigner’s  idea  of  America  has 
changed  radically  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  nothing  left  of  the  snarl  of 
pitying  contempt  for  people  who  were 
supposed  to  be  too  busy  to  fight. 

American  soldiers  have  done  a 
'  few  things  in  that  direction  which 
prove,  beyond  question,  that  such  an 
attitude  was  held  by  only  a  few  con¬ 
temptible,  sneaking,  money-grubbing, 
cowardly  pacifists,  and  also  that  Amer¬ 
ica  can  and  will  “carry  on"  quite  scan¬ 
dalously,  once  America  gets  a  little  bit 
peeved. 

Now  that  the  human  population  of 
the  earth  has  finished  polishing  the 
barliarians;  now  that  Germany  has 
been  brought  to  the  mat,  with  both 
shoulders  fairly  down,  there  is  to  be  a 
reconstruction  period. 

If  the  good  people  of  America  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  will 
bo  freely  offered,  there  will  be  big  busi¬ 
ness  enough  for  everybody  for  many 
years  to  come. 

There  la  where  American  journalism 
can  do  its  bit,  and  do  it  in  a  big  way. 

Commercially  speaking,  America  has 
never  been  the  Important  factor  in  the 
world  trade  that  it  should  have  been. 
That  is  an  admitted  fact,  a  regretted 
fact,  and  one  which  has  never  been  fair¬ 
ly  and  properly  faced. 

Plainly  speaking,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  American  merchandise  has 
never  measured  UP  to  the  STANDARDS 
set  by  our  foreign  frlenda  American 
goods  have  not  made  good. 

This  is  a  fact,  a  regrettable  fact,  a 
humiliating  fact,  but  a  fact  neverthe¬ 
less. 

It  has  been  side-stepped.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  hide  it,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  Americans,  In  dodg¬ 
ing  the  real  truth,  have  been  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  man  who  wears  a  glass 
eye.  Every  one  can  see  through  it  but 
him. 

A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  national  trade-mark.  It  is 
being  bitterly  opposed  by  some,  though 
others  seemingly  favor  it.  Look,  if  you 
will,  at  the  great  national  trade-mark 
of  Germany,  “Made  in  Germany.” 

How  this  trade-mark  came  to  be 
adopted,  and  what  it  did  for  German 
manufacture,  is  an  old  but  very  inter¬ 
esting  story. 

What  Germany  Learned 
Germany  aimed  to  capture  foreign 
trade  by  producing  merchandise  that 
measured  down  to  a  price.  It  was  rot¬ 
ten  merchandise.  It  was  awful.  Pot- 
metal  “steel”  was  sold  for  real  steel,  and 


at  a  lower  price.  Shoddy-mixed  cloth 
was  sold  as  “wool,”  and  many  other 
“short  cuts”  were  adopted  to  get  the 
stuff  down  to  a  price  before  anything 
else. 

This  German  competition  was  felt  in 
England.  English  manufacturers  have 
ever  had  certain  set  standards,  and  they 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  the 
German  short-cut  method. 

They  seemingly  did  not  conceive  the 
idea  of  meeting  this  competition  by  low¬ 
ering  their  standards,  but  they  realized 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  so 
they  went  to  the  law-makers. 

A  law  was  passed  compelling  foreign 
countries  to  label  their  goods,  so  that 
the  purchaser  could  tell  just  what  coun¬ 
try  his  purchases  came  from.  This,  it 
was  thought,  would  warn  the  English¬ 
men  against  buying  fake  stuff  from 
Germany,  and  would  kill  German  com¬ 
petition. 

When  the  matter  was  presented  to 
Germany,  Germany  took  the  bit  in  its 
teeth,  so  to  speak;  and,  so  the  story 
goes,  orders  went  out  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  all  the  shoddy,  fake, 
crooked  merchandise  was  to  be  recalled, 
and  that,  in  the  future,  all  merchandise 
should  bear  the  trade-mark,  “Made  in 
Germany,”  regardless  of  where  it  was 
to  be  sold.  Not  only  were  the  goods 
to  be  trade-marked,  but  they  were  to 
be  so  good,  so  worthy  of  every  confi¬ 
dence.  that  people  everywhere  were  to 
be  taught  to  demand  German  goods  in 
preference  to  goods  made  anywhere  else. 

This  policy  was  followed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  it  built  German  rep¬ 
utation  to  a  very  high  standard,  and 
put  German  merchandise  in  practically 
every  country  in  the  world. 

It  did  more.  It  stimulated  German  in¬ 
genuity.  It  trained  German  manufac¬ 
turers  along  hitherto  unthought-of 
lines,  and  It  elevated  standards,  in¬ 
creased  profits,  and  created  a  commer¬ 
cial  Juggernaut  that  nothing,  except 
Germany’s  military  lust,  could  stop. 

Now  Germany’s  markets  are  all  clos¬ 
ed.  Every  favorable  sentiment  has  been 
wiped  out  and  Germany’s  commercial 
territory  is  going  to  be  open  territory 
for  some  one  to  get  into  and  hold. 

Must  Measure  Up  to  Standards 
Gan  American  manufacturers  get  in? 
Can  they  STAY  in  once  they  ARE  in? 
Yes — if - 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  American  manufacturers 
have  not  shown  an  inclination  to  make 
their  wares  measure  UP  to  STAND¬ 
ARDS.  Through  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  Americans  have  not  established 
standards  that  would  build  trade. 

The  past  year  has  taught  us  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  American  institutions, 
owned  by  private  individuals,  really  be¬ 
long  to  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  produces  anything 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  what  It 


ought  to,  hurts  the  whole  country,  and 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  Congress 
passed  a  law  compelling  the  use  of  a 
national  trade-mark,  the  law  should  bo 
framed  so  as  to  compel  everything  on 
which  that  trade-mark  went  to  measure 
UP  to  a  STANDARD,  Euid  to  force  out 
of  business  those  who  do  not  live  up  to 
the  proper  standards,  AND  KEEP 
THEM  OUT. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  lack  of 
standard  is  the  lack  of  moral  decency 
by  manufacturers— or  those  of  them 
who  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  and  it  is  plainly  the 
DUTY  of  journalists  of  America  to  ex¬ 
pose  such  manufacturers,  so  that  they 
will  either  have  to  face  the  situation 
fairly  and  squarely,  or  drop  down  and 
get  out. 

Facing  the  Facts 

Now,  to  verify  some  of  this  argument. 
It  is  no  secret  that,  in  buying  clothing, 
we  are  inclined  to  give  preference  to 
English  woollens,  or  Scotch  woollena 
Why? 

The  reason  is  that  English  and  Scotch 
woollens  are  better  than  American  wool¬ 
lens.  They  measure  UP  to  a  STANDARD 
that  has  never  been  reached  in  America. 
The  only  reason  for  this  is  a  lack  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  American  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers. 

British  woollens  are  made,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  Australian,  English,  or  Scotch 
wool.  This  is  better  than  American 


wool.  Not  because  the  wool  is  grown 
on  superior  sheep,  but  because  the  sheep 
are  better  cared  for.  The  wool  Is  taken 
care  of  in  those  countries  while  it  is 
on  the  animal.  Here  in  America  the 
sheep  run  half  wild,  their  wool  grows 
rough  and  unkempt,  and  when  it  is 
sheared  it  is  coarse,  short,  and  unkempt, 
commercially  Inferior.  Obviously  that 
condition  can  be  met  and  overcome. 

Then,  the  woollen  mills  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  owned  and  operated 
by  men  who  have  Inherited  their  prop¬ 
erty  from  their  fathers.  They  take  a 
sturdy,  British  pride  In  the  reputation 
of  their  product.  That  is  another  thing 
that  seems  to  be  lacking  in  America. 

An  official  In  a  big  factory  in  America, 
a  plant  that  has  a  high  reputation,  told 
me  that  when  the  war  broke  out  his 
institution  was  given  over  to  war  work, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  practically 
reconstruct  the  factory,  installing  new 
and  more  accurate  machinery,  because 
the  machinery  that  was  good  enough  to 
do  the  work  formerly  was  not  good 
enough  to  produce  goods  of  a  grade  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion. 

Absolute  accuracy  was  demanded.  It 
was  promptly  met.  It  could  have  been 
met  all  the  time,  but  carelessness  and 
the  spirit  of  “good  enough  to  get  by” 
had  dominated. 

It  is  said  that  not  a  few  ’Imported” 
silks,  used  by  fashionable  ladles  of  the 
country,  are  really  made  here  in  Amer- 


iCovHnued  on  Page  37.) 


What  Determines  Meat  and 
Live-Stock  Prices? 


Some  stock  men  still  think  that  Swift  &  Company  —  and  other  big  packers  — 
can  pay  as  little  for  live-stock  as  they  wish. 

Some  consumers  are  still  led  to  believe  that  the  packers  can  charge  as  much 
for  dressed  meat  as  they  wish. 

This  is  not  true.  These  prices  are  fixed  by  a  law  of  human  nature  as  old  as 
human  nature  itself— the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  more  people  want  meat  than  there  is  meat  to  be  had,  the  scramble 
along  the  line  to  get  it  for  them  sends  prices  up.  When  there  is  more  meat  than 
there  are  people  who  want  it,  the  scramble  all  along  the  line  to  get  rid  of  it  within 
a  few  days,  while  it  is  still  fresh,  sends  prices  down. 

When  prices  of  meat  go  up.  Swift  &  Company  not  only  can  pay  the  producer 
more,  but  has  to  pay  him  more,  or  some  other  packer  will. 

Similarly,  when  prices  recede  all  down  the  line  Swift  &  Company  cannot 
continue  to  pay  the  producer  the  same  prices  as  before,  and  still  remain  in  the 
packing  business. 

All  the  packer  can  do  is  to  keep  the  expense  of  turning  stock  into  meat  at  a 
minimum,  so  that  the  consumer  can  get  as  much  as  possible  for  his  money,  and 
the  producer  as  much  as  possible  for  his  live-stock. 

Thanks  to  its  splendid  plants,  modem  methods,  branch  houses,  car  routes, 
fleet  of  refrigerator  cars,  experience  and  organization,  Swift  &  Company  is  able  to 
pay  for  live  cattle  90  per  cent  of  what  it  receives  for  beef  and  by-products,  and 
to  cover  expense  of  production  and  distribution,  as  well  as  its  profit  (a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound).  Out  of  the  other  10  per  cent. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A.  ■ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Every  Business  Demands  Advertising 
in  the  Great  Keystone  State 

Despite  the  croak  of  the  grouch,  the  world  is  steadily  growing  larger,  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  multiplying  over  night  and  there  is  much  more  room  for  advertisers  now  than 
there  was  a  year  ago. 

Always  profitable  advertising  mediums,  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction  will  be  more  profitable  than  ever. 

They  have  long  ranked  among  the  foremost.  They  ARE  foremost  in  producing 
traceable  results,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  itself,  but  in  the  world-wide  field  which  they 
cover. 

To  advertise  in  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  is  to  construct  business. 

To  construct  business  is  the  definite  aim  of  every  National  Advertiser  and  Manu-  " 
facturer. 

The  chief  implement  of  construction  in  any  line  of  business  is  the  NEWSPAPER, 
and  the  more  prosperous  the  state  in  which  the  newspaper  is  circulated,  the  GREATER 
are  the  possibilities  of  the  advertiser. 

The  possibilities  in  Pennsylvania  are  unlimited. 

Big  Business  is  ahead  for  advertisers  who  will  use  this  list. 

It  will  beat  Doubting  Thomases  into  insensibility,  and  revive  a  half-dead  institu¬ 
tion  or  factory  to  new  life  and  activity. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

>0,000 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Allentown  Call  (M)  . 

...  22,175 

.03 

.03 

New  Castle  News  (E) . 

12,503 

.025 

.025 

Altoona  Mirror  (E)  . 

...  22.265 

.04 

.04 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M)  . 

6,135 

.023 

.018 

Altoona  Times  (M)  . 

...  14.940 

.025 

.02 

Philadelphia  Press  (M) . 

34,777 

.12 

.12 

Altoona  Tribune  (M)  . . . . 

7,500 

.02 

.02 

Philadelphia  Press  (S)  . 

95,076 

.20 

.20 

1  '  Chester  Times  &  Republican 

Philadelphia  Record  (M)  .... 

123,277 

.25 

.25 

(M  &  E)  . 

...  13,174 

.04 

.03 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  . 

133,680 

.25 

.25 

Connellsville  Courier  (E)  . 

6,996 

.015 

.025 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M) . 

L 

.12 

.08 

Easton  Express  (E)  .... 

8,368 

.018 

.  .018 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S) . 

.19 

.14 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  . . 

...  15,835 

.025 

.025 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  .... 

11,533 

.0329 

.0329 

Erie  Herald  (£)  . 

. . .  8,632 

.02 

.02 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  .... 

28,331 

.07 

.06 

Erie  Herald  (S) . 

...  8,491 

.02 

.02 

Scranton  Times  (E)  . 

35,344 

.08 

.07 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E) 

. . .  22,388 

.045 

.045 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E) . 

11,962 

.03 

.03 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M) 

9,841 

.03 

.025 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (E) 

20,292 

.035 

.03 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  . . 

...  6,718 

.015 

.015 

York  Gazette  (M)  . 

15,026 

.03 

.03 

Lancaster  Intelligencer 

and 

News-Journal  (M&E) 

...  21,098 

.05 

.05 

Government  statement  October 

1st,  1918. 
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PEACE  REPORTERS 
READY  FOR  BIG  STORY 


MAXWELL  SCORES  HOP’ 
IN  ADVERTISING 


Vice-President  of  Thomas  Edison,  Inc^ 
Tells  New  York  Ad  Clnb  That  Sen¬ 
sationalism  Is  Poor  Busi¬ 
ness  Stimulant 


"Advertising  Hop"  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  address  delivered  by 
William  Maxwell,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Musical  Phonograph  EM- 
vision  of  Thomas  Eldison,  Inc.,  before 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club,  at 
luncheon,  December  11.  He  said: 

"We  must  admit  that  a  drink  of  booze 
has  a  temporarily  stimulating  effect  on 
the  person  who  drinks  it  We  are  so 
much  impressed  by  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  booze  and  a  certain  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  we  call  it  'Advertising  Hop.' 
A  man  feels  bad  and  takes  a  stimu¬ 
lating  drink  or  a  shot  in  the  arm.  Al¬ 
most  Instantly  ho  feels  better.  A  subse¬ 
quent  repetition  has  apparently  the 
•ame  result,  but  as  time  progresses, 
larger  doses  are  required  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  spells  between  doses  grow  more 
acute.  Abnormal  forms  of  advertising 
have  somewhat  the  same  result,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  advertiser  sesks  to 
accomplish  the  difficult  feat  of  making 
his  advertising  actually  sell  a  relatively 
high-priced  article. 

"When  a  man  feels  that  ho  has  to 
get  drunk  to  have  a  good  time,  he  is  in 
a  rather  bad  way,  and  when  a  dealer  in 
high-priced  merchandise  believes  that 
he  must  advertise  sensationally  to  do  a 
profitable  business,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he,  too,  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 

"We  don't  think  a  great  deal  of  'ad¬ 
vertising  hop,’  but  we  may  experiment 
with  It  a  little  at  one  of  our  experimen¬ 
tal  stores  However,  we  feel  a  good  deal 
as  the  Maine  man  expressed  himself 
when  a  friend  aMted  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing.  'Down  to  Bangor,*  he  asserted. 
'What  ye  going  to  Bangor  fer?'  his 
friend  persisted.  'I’m  a-going  to  Ban¬ 
gor  to  get  drunk,  and,  by  gorry,  how  I 
do  dread  It’ 

Stores  Are  “Laborslories'’ 

'We  operate  four  experimental  retail 
stores,  one  In  New  York,  another  In 
Newark,  a  third  In  East  Orange,  and  a 
fourth  In  San  Francisco.  These  stores, 
although  conducted  for  profit,  are  con¬ 
tinually  used  as  sales  laboratories  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  testing 
new  sales  methods  that  seem  appropriate 
to  our  product.  Should  we  decide  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  advertising  hop,  it  will  be 
at  our  San  Francisco  store — as  far  away 
from  home  as  possible. 

"Perhaps  a  year  hence  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  the  confessions  of  an 
Advertising  Hophead,  but  thus  far  the 
interlocking  newspaper  copy  which  we 
furnish  to  our  dealers  has  been  in  con¬ 
cordance  with  our  magazine  copy.  This 
latter  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  several  advertising  agents 
who  feel  that  they  could  write  much 
better  copy.  "It  Lsn't  selling  copy,”  they 
tell  us,  and  when  we  reply  we  don't  par¬ 
ticularly  want  selling  copy,  they  look  at 
us  either  in  alarm  or  pity. 

*"ro  our  minds,  our  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  a  good  deal  like  the 
backdrop  of  a  stage  set  that  gives  the 
desired  atmosphere  to  the  scene.  The 
dealers'  newspaper  advertisements  are 
the  stage  setting,  our  niunerous  sales 
helps  are  the  properties  and  the  sales¬ 
men  of  our  dealers  are  the  actors  The 
actors  otherwise  salesmen,  are  our  chief 
cmioem. 


"Bad  salesmanship  is  the  bane  of  most 
manufacturers  of  high-priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  new  Eldison  Phonograph 
should  be  properly  demonstrated.  It 
rarely  is  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not 
properly  played.  I  mean  that  he  Is  the 
exceptional  salesman  who  starts  his 
demonstration  properly.  We  have  staged 
two  plays  with  professional  actors  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  showing  how  the 
demonstration  of  an  Edison  Phonograph 
to  a  prospective  buyer  should  be  be¬ 
gun.  These  plays  have  probably  been 
witnessed  by  2,000  Eldison  salesmen,  but 
I’ll  venture  to  say  that  not  more  than 
200  of  them  are  following  the  methods 
thus  depicted,  although  practically  all 
no  doubt  believe  they  are  doing  so. 

"One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  Is  to 
impress  on  a  sale-sman  that  he  should 
properly  prepare  the  mind  of  his  cus¬ 
tomer  for  what  the  customer  is  to  hear. 
This  necessarily  means  a  little  delay  at 
the  outset  of  the  demonstration.  Sales¬ 
men,  like  to  break  the  ice  quickly.  Many 
of  them  try  to  close  a  sale  before  they 
have  fairly  begun  it 
"The  various  methods  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  and  selling  the  new  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  which  we  have  developed  in  our 
experimental  stores  would  be  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  Interest  to  you.  The  interesting 
fact  Is  that  they  are  all  tried  thoroughly 
before  they  are  advocated  to  our  dealers, 
and  I  believe  it  will  pay  any  manufac¬ 
turer  to  maintain  an  experimental  retail 
store  or  department  or  sale.sman  under 
conditions  identical  with  those  which 
surround  the  average  merchant  who 
handles  the  manufacturer’s  goods.” 

Des  Moines  Ad  Club  Gives 
Soldiers  Rousing  Welcome 

Cheers,  Handclasps,  Coffee,  Rolls,  and 
CiRsrettes  Help  to  Make  Wounded 
Heroes  Happy  on  Return 
From  France 


The  Ad  Club  of  Des  Moines  gave  a  big 
hearty  welcome  on  December  7  to 
wounded  soldiers  from  France  when 
they  arrived  at  a  railway  station.  An¬ 
other  group  of  wounded  men  had  come 
back  to  Des  Moines  a  few  weeks  before 
without  having  any  one  to  greet  them, 
and  when  the  Des  Moines  ad  men  heard 
of  this  they  decided  that  such  neglect 
should  not  be  repeated. 

C.  A.  Baumgart,  of  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing,  W.  S.  Arant,  James  Le  Cron,  Ches¬ 
ter  Coggswell,  W.  L.  Eddy,  and  many 
more  mounted  a  truck  and  led  a  crowd 
of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  in  a 
yell: 

G-L-A-D  ! 

That’s  what  we  are; 

P-R-O-U-D  ! 

That’s  the  way  we  feel; 

W-E-D-C-O-M-E  ! 

You  bet  you  are! 

The  eyes  of  some  of  the  wounded 
boys  became  suspiciously  moist  at  this 
greeting,  and  more  so  when  the  ad  men 
ran  up  and  cheered  and  grasped  their 
harids  as  they  alighted  from  the  train. 
Then  Red  Cross  canteen  women  passed 
around  hot  coffee,  rolla  and  cigarettes. 

"You  are  all  good  scouts,”  said  one 
youthful  hero,  fervently. 


Editor  Weda  Newapaper's  Caahier 
Joseph  D.  Scanlan,  editor  and  chief 
stockholder  of  the  Miles  City  (Mont.) 
Daily  Star,  and  Miss  Sarah  MacDougall 
were  married  last  week.  Mr.  Scanlan 
Is  vice-chairman  of  the  Montana  Re¬ 
publican  State  Committee  and  president 
of  the  Montana  State  Press  Association. 
’The  bride  was  cashier  of  the  Star. 


Reach  France  in  Advance  of  President 
Wilson — No  Evidences  of  Censorship 
and  Officials  Assure  There 
Won’t  Be  Any 


The  party  of  American  journalisis 
who  left  the  United  States  last  week 
to  cover  the  Peace  Conference  arrived 
in  Brest  on  December  11  and  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  Paria  They  beat  the 
Presidential  party  on  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  across  the  ocean,  despite  the 
early  fears  that  they  would  be  too  late 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  President  Wil¬ 
son  in  France. 

All  sorts  of  reports  of  censorship 
plans  continue  to  be  heard,  but  so  far 
nothing  has  developed  to  show  that  they 
have  any  foundation.  A  plan  for  ration¬ 
ing  the  cables  on  news  matter  has 
been  flatly  rejected  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  information  officials  in  France, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  from 
Parla  They  say  there  will  be  no 
restrictions  on  transmission  of  news, 
except  those  imposed  by  wire  limita¬ 
tions.  The  cables  are  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  because  of  lack  of  repairs  during 
the  war,  and  the  companies  are  not  at 
all  optimistic  about  improvement  in 
time  for  the  flood  of  Peace  Conference 
news,  because  of  the  practical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  making  thorough  cable  re¬ 
pairs  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

The  Ommittee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  says  it  is  in  France  to  help  the 
sending  of  news,  not  to  hinder  it.  One 
specific  thing  it  proposes  to  do  in  this 


connection  is  to  .send  routine  official 
statements  from  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  by  wireless  to  New 
York  for  distribution  there  to  all  publi¬ 
cations  and  news  agencies  asking  for  it 
Such  statements  will  be  Sent  after  the 
manner  of  battle  communiques,  without 
comment  or  attempt  at  Interpretation. 
This  is  to  relieve  the  cables. 

The  correspondents  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  have  copies  in 
Paris  of  all  such  communiques,  and  be 
allowed  to  send  such  comment  and 
other  supplementary  matter  concern¬ 
ing  them  as  they  see  fit. 


Facilitating  Casualty  Lists 

To  render  the  newspapers  all  pos¬ 
sible  aid  in  their  handling  of  casualty 
and  citation  lista  the  War  Department 
has  inaugurated  a  system  of  sending 
out  advance  copies  of  lists  to  eliminate 
the  delay  and  trouble  incident  to  last- 
minute  typesetting.  The  new  service 
is  being  supervised  by  Marlin  E.  Pew, 
representing  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
publicity.  Attached  to  each  advance 
list  is  the  following  note  to  editors: 

"Sent  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  from  lists  supplied  by  the  several 
press  associations  acting  for  the  news- 
papera  Faith  of  editors  in  respect  to 
release  notices  is  pledged  by  the  press 
associations,  which  will  act  on  viola¬ 
tions.  No  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  list 
prior  to  publication  date.” 


Northrop  Adds  to  His  List 
The  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Press 
Kas  appointed  Frank  R.  Northrop,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  to  represent  it 
in  the  foreign  advertising  field. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH 

A  Profit  Factor  in  any  Ofiice,  Big  or  Littlcy  on 
Three  Separate  Counts 

NUMBER  TWO 

No  Type  Storage 

No  storage  problems  are  involved  in  the  Ludlow  All-Slug 
system — no  traveling  back  and  forth  from  case  to  storage  cabi¬ 
nets.  You  cast  your  display  as  you  need  it,  using  only  the 
metal  that  goes  into  the  forms.  And  the  entire  system  requires 
but  a  few  square  feet  of  floor  space. 


How  Does  This  Compare  with  Your  Present  System 
of  Display  Composition? 


Selling  Agents 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  New  Orleans 


Manufactured  by 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO.,  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 
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NEW  AD  MANAGER  FOR  }  ^*8^  Production  Discussed  by 
COURIER-NEWS  Canadian  Publishers 


Walxack  Zimmerman. 

Wallace  Zimmerman,  son  of  Alfred 


Small  City  Dailies  of  Ontario  in  Confer¬ 
ence  Seek  Means  to  Meet  Heavy 
*  Demands  Upon  Resources 

Totonto,  December  9. — There  was  an 
interesting  conference  here  last  week 
of  the  publi.shers  of  small  city  dailies  of 
Ontario,  its  purpose  being  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  overtaking  the  high¬ 
er  costs  of  publishing.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  and 
was  presided  over  by  W.  J.  Taylor, 
Wood.stock  Sentinel-Review,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association. 

The  flr.st  Item  under  discussion  was 
advertising  rates.  While  no  definite 
resolution  was  passed,  several  u.seful 
suggestions  were  forthcoming.  For  one 
thing,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
make  a  canvass  of  all  publications  in 
the  group  with  the  Idea  of  finding  out 
the  minimum  advertising  rate,  the  rate 
for  composition,  etc.,  the  idea  being  to 
secure  information  which  would  enable 
the  publishers  to  establish  a  standard 
rate  in  relation  to  circulation.  Another 
suggestion  which  met  with  approval 


Zimmerman,  of  the  New  York  World,  was  that  small  city  publishers  should 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  large  city 
of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  dailies  and  quote  rates  at  so  much  per 


to  succeed  the  late  Herbert  B.  Smith. 


agate  line  instead  of  so  much  per  inch. 


Mr.  Zimmerman  has  been  associated  as  at  present.  This  would  make  it  easier 


with  the  Arkenberg  Special  Advertising 
Agency  in  the  World  Building,  New 
York  city,  for  some  time,  and  previous 
to  his  connection  with  this  agency  he 
was  with  the  Courier-News  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  where  he  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  value  of 


for  advertising  agents  to  calculate  the 
co.st  of  campaigns  and  it  would  also 
facilitate  increases  in  rates. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  con¬ 
sidering  subscription  rates  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  practice.  It  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  papers  represented  at 


that  department  of  the  paper  in  its  the  meeting  were  getting  only  $3  per 
relations  to  the  success  of  advertising  annum  for  mall  subscription  and  $4  for 


in  a  daily  newspaper. 

He  is  well  posted  in  both  local  and 
foreign  fields  of  advertising,  and  no 
doubt  will  prove  a  valuable  man  in  the 
right  place  on  this  rapidly  growing 
new.spaper  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

ADMITS  AIDING  GERMANS 

Hammerling  Helped  Collect  $200,000 
Publicity  Fund  in  1915 
Organization  in  1916  of  a  $200,000  ad- 


delivered  subscriptions.  A  resolution 
was  passed  that  at  least  $5  for  delivered 
•subscriptions  and  $6  for  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  should  be  secured,  but  only  when 
paid  in  advance. 

.  The  question  of  copies  of  the  paper 
for  the  staff  was  then  taken  up,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  practice 
of  giving  free  copies  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

With  respect  to  exchanges,  it  was  felt 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Paper 


vertising  campaign,  by  which  it  was  Controller,  by  which  exchanges  were 
hoped  to  stop  the  manufacture  in  the  abolished  altogether  was  a  little  too 
United  States  of  munitions  for  the  Al-  drastic,  and  Instead  it  was  suggested 
lies,  was  admitted  by  Louis  N.  Ham-  that  a  60  per  cent,  subscription  rate 


merling,  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Language  News¬ 
papers,  in  testifying  this  week  In  Wash¬ 
ington  before  the  Senate  comnlittee  In¬ 
vestigating  activities  of  brewers  and 
German  propagandists. 


should  be  accorded  to  other  papers  and 
that  checks  should  be  passed  In  order 
to  secure  credit  in  circulation  statements 
for  the  business. 

Labor  problems  were  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  no 


Edward  A.  Rumely,  recent  owner  of  arrangement  in  Canada  for  arbitrating 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  Dr.  the  I.  T.  U.  except  in  the  ca.se  of 

Heinrich  F.  Albert,  a  German  propa-  publishers  who  are  members  of 

gandist,  were  connected  with  the  cam-  ^  latter  are,  of 

palgn  by  the  witness,  who  declared  Protected  by  the  arbitration 


gandist,  were  connected  with  the  cam-  ^  latter  are,  of 

palgn  by  the  witness,  who  declared  Protected  by  the  arbitration 

that  the  money  for  the  Insertion  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  bodies.  One 
advertising  In  practically  all  of  the  619  eolation  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
newspapers  of  the  Association  of  which  Canadian  publishers  become 

he  is  president  was  contributed  largely  "''O'r'l^ors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  The  mat- 
by  Rumely.  He  said  his  dealings  with  '"'•th®r  consideration. 

Albert  consisted  in  the  collection 

through  the  German  propagandist  of  a  To  Speed  Up  Canadian  Production 

portion  of  the  $200,000  which  Rumely  The  pulp  and  paper  Industry  of  Can- 

contributed.  ada.  in  which  about  25.000  men  are  em- 


To  Speed  Up  Canadian  Production 
The  pulp  and  paper  Industry  of  Can¬ 
ada,  in  which  about  25,000  men  are  em- 


Hammerling  denied  It  was  used  for  ployed,  requires  at  least  2,500  more 
any  purpose  other  than  payment  for  workers,  according  to  a  statement  made 
publication  of  "an  appeal  to  the  Amerl-  to  the  Can.adian  Minister  of  Labor  by 
can  people"  and  for  advertisements  in  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
more  than  400  newspapers.  Ham-  tlon.  A  shortage  of  labor,  due  to  the 
merling  said  that  two  years  ago  he  withdrawal  of  many  men  for  war  work, 
threw  Leon  Trotzky,  now  the  Russian  has  prevented  maximum  production  In 
Bolshevik  Foreign  Mlni.ster,  out  of  his  the  Dominion,  and  it  is  hoped  to  rem- 
office  after  the  latter  had  threatened  edy  this  during  the  coming  winter  by 
his  life  unless  he  received  a  sum  of  additions  to  the  man-power  employed 
money.  in  the  woods. 


1 4  Evening 
Papers  Cover 
Michigan 

No  Other  State  Has  Such 
Economical  and  Thorough 
Coverage 


These  Invaluable  Advantages 
Available 


1st 

2nd 


3rd 


4th 

5th 


The  Detroit  News  has  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  middle  west  outside  Chicago.  The  News 
city  circulation  exceeds  the  number  of  English 
speaking  homes. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  is  the  largest  paper  in 
Grand  Rapids,  reaches  practically  every  home 
in  the  city,  has  5  times  the  circulation  of  its 
only  evening  competitor  and  times  that  of 
the  local  morning  paper. 

The  Flint  Journal,  Bay  City  Times-Tribune, 
Lansing  State  Journal,  Saginaw  News-Courier, 
Pt.  Huron  Times-Herald,  Kalamazoo  Gazette- 
Telegraph,  Pontiac  Press-Gazette,  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  Adrian  Telegram,  Ann  Arbor  News 
are  ten  splendid  modern  newspapers  without 
any  local  competition.  Each  covers  its  field 
with  practically  ioo%  thoroughness. 

The  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  is  the  only  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  Jackson  and  has  three  times  the 
circulation  of  the  morning  paper. 

The  Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal  ha^  a  much 
larger  local  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in 
its  city. 


Here  Are  the  Circulations  and  Rates 


Newspaper 

Adrian  Telegram  . 

Ann  Arbor  Tlmes-News  . . . 
Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal 
Bay  City  Times-Tribune  ... 


Net  paid 

6,000-line 

circulation 

adv.  rate 

9,976 

.02 

7,300 

.0216 

6,457 

,015 

16,814 

.036 

217,000 

.23 

25,947 

.05 

84,435 

.10 

24,781 

.05 

23,893 

.04 

26,094 

.05 

13,574 

.025 

10,912 

.02 

11,267 

.028 

,  24,000 

.05 
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PAPER  PRICE  HEARINGS. 

SEBKIXC  rolief  from  the  condition.s  of  a  con¬ 
tinually  hardcninB  i>aiK*r  market,  the  A.  X.  P.  A. 
has  asked  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  con.stituted  tru.stee  for  the  publishers  of  the 
<-ounlry  by  the  agreement  l>etween  the  IJ»-partment 
of  Justice  and  paper  manufacturers  upon  which  the 
.suits  against  a  numi>er  of  them  for  infringement 
of  the  Sherman  ,\nti-Tru.st  law  were  di.smissed  la.st 
winter,  to  reopen  before  the  Federal  Trade  t'ommi.s- 
sion  the  question  of  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Uommission,  it  wilt  be  rememl>ered,  fixed  the 
maximum  price  of  newsprint  in  car  lots  at  J.'l.lO 
per  hun<lred,  which  was  afterward  advanced  to  $3.50 
by  the  judges  of  the  Second  (Ircuit  Court,  sitting  • 
as  arbitrators.  Upon  the  application  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  accepting  the  decision  of  the  judges 
that  15  jx'r  cent,  was  a  fair  profit,  the  Commission 
again  increased  the  price  to  $3.63 'A,  and  again  to 
$3.75*4,  where  it  now  stands. 

Since  these  actions,  however,  the  investigation 
conducte<l  in  Canada,  in  which  .some  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  agreement  were  involve<l,  has  shown 
•that  the  costs  upon  which  both  the  judges  of  the 
S«-cond  Circuit  Court  and  the  Commission  acted 
have  decrea-st'd  materially:  so  much  that  it  is  l>e- 
lieved  the  publi.shers  can  .show  a  drop  of  from  $5 
to  $9  a  ton  in  production  exjH  nse.s. 

The  argument  of  the  publishers  is  that  if  the 
manufac-turers  can  go  before  the  Commission  on 
an  increase  in  cost.s,  the  publi.shers  should  have, 
and  in  actuality  have,  a  .similar  right  when  they  can 
show  a  decrease  in  costs. 

What  immediate  effect  upon  the  pai>er  market  the 
expected  con.sent  of  the  .\ttorney-<leneral  will  have 
is  problematical.  As  matters  .stand  now,  however, 
the  .situation  is  critical  and  the  condition  menacing. 
With  the  close  of  hostilities  exports  are  increasing, 
naturally,  and  the  supplies  now  on  hand  are  in- 
sutlicient  to  sati.sfy  the  demands  of  .\meriian  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  removal  of  the  (Jovernment  restric¬ 
tions,  effective  December  15,  finds  many  publishers 
ready  and  anxious  to  enlarge  their  papi'rs  and  re¬ 
sume  the  printing  of  supidements  that  were  al>an- 
doned  during  the  war.  All  of  which  tends  to  make 
larger  demands  upon  an  already  depleted  market, 
with  the  con.sequence  that  the  manufacturers  may 
do  practically  what  they  choose  and  the  publishers 
are  at  their  mercy.  The  small  publishers,  esi)ecially, 
have  little  chance  to  get  their  supply  of  newsprint 
at  anything  like  a  rea.sonable  figure,  and  many  of 
them  are  fai  ing  di.scontinuance  because  of  inability 
to  bear  the  cost  of  production. 

An. answer  from  the  .\ttorney-<ieneral  is  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  attorney  for  the 
A.  X.  I’.  A.  is  already  at  work  upon  his  brief,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  liegin  te.stimony  at 
once  ui>on  receipt  of  Mr.  tlregory's  deci.sion,  which 
all  believe  will  be  favoralde.  It  is  to  be  hofX'd  that 
this  time  the  publishers  will  prevail,  and  that  the 
Commission,  which  is  known  to  look  without  favor 
ui>on  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  will  lower  the 
maximum  price,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  upon  the  review  which  is  Iwund  to  come, 
will  coincide. 


PROTECT  OUR  MERCHANTS. 

IX  the  ru.sh  of  activity  to  supply  our  armies  with 
all  nCces.sary  equipment  for  the  war,  industries 
have  been  speeded  up  and  the  normal  production 
of  many  commodities  useful  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war  magnified  many  fold.  Far-seeing  men,  with 
recollections  of  what  occurred  after  the  Civil  War 
and  after  the  Spanish -American  d^'bAcle,  have  long 
been  apprehensive  that  now,  war  needs  ha\ing 
cea.sed,  conditions  as  they  existed  in  certain  markets 
in  these  periods  would  recur  within  the  next  few 
months.  To  assuage  this  apprehension  and  to 
actually  protect  the  markets  of  the  Ignited  States, 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  stated  publicly  that  "ac¬ 
cumulations  by  the  War  Department  of  either  raw- 
material  or  finished  products  will  be  distributed 
when  and  where  liquidation  of  such  supplies  will 
least  interfere  with  the  return  of  indu.stry  to  normal 
conditions.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  decision  will  apply  to 
the  retailing  of  all  surplus  war  supplies,  and  that 
established  merchandising  concerns  will  not  be  in¬ 


terfered  with  as  they  were  when  speculators  In  the 
two  jierlods  mentioned  alxive  gained  po.ssession  of 
lmmen.se  quantities  of  war-created  material  used 
ordinarily  in  civil  life,  located  themselves  in  tem< 
porary  stores,  advertised  tjieir  goods,  and  sold 
them  direct  to  the  puldic  at  prices  with  which  es¬ 
tablished  merchants  not  fortunate  enough  to  get 
them  at  the  bargain  rates  could  not  compete  in 
goods  of  like  quality. 

lly  the  thousands,  for  instance,  the  Government 
will  di.s|>o.se  of  shoes,  .socks,  sweaters,  blankets,  un¬ 
derwear,  and  many  other  articles  that  are  found  or. 
dinarily  on  the  shelves  of  department  stores  and 
other  similar  establishments  in  city  or  town.  If  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  restored  to  normal  conditions  as  sjieed- 
ily  as  pos.sible  these  merchants  should  have  first  call 
uiK>n  the  goods  to  be  di.spused  of  by  the  Government, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  that  their  regular  trade 
.shall  not  be  upset  by  a  lot  of  Hy-by-night  specula¬ 
tors.  To  this  end  merchants  and  organized  trade 
bodies  should  take  cooi)erative  mea-sures  immediate¬ 
ly,  with  the  purjiose  of  seeing  that  every  estab- 
li.shed  concern  among  them  gets  its  share,  at  a 
proper  figure,  of  the  goods  the  Government  will 
offer  for  sale. 

An  opportunity  affords,  too,  for  publishers  to  aid 
in  seeing  that  establi.shed  trade  has  its  fair  and 
reasonable  regard.  In  every  community  there  are 
merchants  who  have  built  up  their  busine.sses  by  • 
advertising  in  the  newspapers,  and  publishers  owe 
to  them  the  service  that  every  purveyor  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  white  space  or  anything  else,  owes  to  a 
regular  customer  engaged  in  a  recognized  and  le¬ 
gitimate  line  of  endeavor. 

It  would  seem  the  part  of  wi.sdom,  therefore,  for 
the  newspa{>ers  to  begin  now  to  create  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  favoring  the  distribution  of  the 
Government’s  surplus  goods  through  merchandising 
channels  already  established,  and  not  through  vehi¬ 
cles  that  will  come  into  being  for  a  day  and  a  night 
if  irresiKinsible  speculators  are  allowed  to  make  bulk 
purcha.ses  and  retail  .sale.s,  flitting  when  once  their 
brief  function  has  been  performed. 


HEARST  ON  THE  GRILL. 

IF  memory  retains  her  accu.stomed  seat,  never 
before,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  has  the  iolely 
responsible  head  of  a  newspaper  been  so  severely 
arraigned  on  the  score  of  the  news  and  editorial 
policy  and  conduct  of  his  pai>er  as  is  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  of  the  Xew  York  American  and  a 
number  of  other  newspapers,  in  the  hearing  now 
going  on  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at 
Washington.  A.  Rruce  Hiela.ski,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
adduced  a  mass  of  evidence  which  proves  concluv 
.sively  that  prior  to  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  war  Mr.  Hearst  was  perhaps  virulently  out- 
si>oken  in  his  ho.stility  to  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  more  esi)ecially  to  its  head,  the  President 
of  the  I'nited  States,  and  resentful  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Briti.sh  Government  towards  America,  and 
strenuously  hopeful  that  we  .should  not  ultimately 
come  into  martial  conflict  with  Germany.  The  col- 
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lection  of  telegrams  that  passed  to  and  fro  between 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  editor.s,  containing  on  the  one 
hand  instructions  and  on  the  other  information,  in¬ 
dicates  a  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation 
by  the  Government  Implement  of  which  Mr.  Bie- 
laskl  is  the  head  quite  In  keeping  with  others  of 
its  activities  by  which  It  has  rendered  signal  service 
to  this  country,  the  full  value  of  which,  probably, 
will  never  be  known. 

It  is  true,  however,  and  this  is  said  in  no  spirit 
of  defence  of  Mr.  Hearst  nor  as  apology  for  any  of 
his  acts,  that  so  far  as  the  di.sclosures  have  pro¬ 
gressed  they  do  not  pass  the  decisive  hour  when 
the  I'^nited  States  was  forced  by  unbearable  condi¬ 
tions  to  declare  war  again.st  the  unspeakable  Hohen- 
zollern  and  his  dynasty.  From  that  day  to  this,  so 
far  as  the  pages  of  his  record  have  been  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze,  in  neither  public  utterance  nor  pri¬ 
vate  message  has  Mr.  Hearst  taken  any  stand  that 
can  properly  be  construed  as  un-American  or  as 
giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy.  That  much 
must  be  said  in  justice  to  all. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  stands  out 
prominently  in  the  many  telegrams  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  those  whom  he  left  in  control  of  the 
process  of  getting  out  his  publications — wherever  he 
was  he  not  only  kept  in  clo.se  contact  with  develop¬ 
ments  of  affairs,  dome.stlc  and  international,  always 
with  keen  appreciation  of  their  effect  upon  his 
papers  and  their  policy,  and  never  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  gave  over  the  absolute  control  he  exercises 
to  his  .subordinates.  James  Gordon  Bennett  did  this 
to  a  theretofore  unprecedented  extent,  but  It  is 
doubtful  if  even  he  exercised  such  meticulous  domi¬ 
nance  or  exacted  such  Implicit  obedience  In  every 
detail. 

Judging  from  the  length  of  the  telegrams  the 
question  of  cost  of  publication,  always  a  matter 
most  carefully  looked  after  by  publishers,  found  no 
place  in  his  mind.  The  tolls  on  even  those  adduced 
at  the  hearing  must  have  been  .staggering  to  any 
paper.  Judging  by  their  contents,  every  one  of  which 
entered  into  a  wealth  of  detail  concerning  his  de¬ 
sires  and  instructions,  one  at  least  even  going  to 
the  length  of  specifying  the  various  type  faces  to 
be  used  in  setting  certain  articles,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  hi.4  employ  to  whom  he  confides  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  matter  the  handling  of  which  he  con¬ 
siders  of  paramount  importance  to  his  interests.  If 
this  exposition  shows  nothing  else,  it  thrusts  Mr. 
Hearst  forward  as  the  personality  of  his  papers,  the 
one  being  who  is  individually  and  absolutely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  they  do  or  say. 

IT  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  days  when  New  York 
was  but  little  more  than  a  village,  when  Noah 
Webster  was  an  editor,  when  "these  United  Col¬ 
onies”  had  but  recently  achieved  their  Independence, 
and  when  not  one  of  twenty  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  city  was  a  newspaper  reader.  The  New  York 
Globe,  though,  is  to-day  looking  back  through  that 
vista,  125  years  long.  It  noted  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  life  on  December  9  by  producing  a  sup¬ 
plement  that  told  the  history  of  the  paper  since 
the  foundation  in  1793.  Here  are  our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Globe  and  to  Its  present  publisher  and 
editora  May  the  establishment,  in  another  125 
years — when  all  of  us  have  passed  to  a  •  happier 
.state,  we  hope,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  publisher 
and  the  trials  of  the  editor  are  unknown — still  be 
as  flourishing  as  it  is  now. 

IT  is  something  new  in  the  newspaper  world  for  a 
journal  to  be  established  with  the  Idea  of  dying  the 
first  chance  it  gets.  That,  however,  is  the  pro¬ 
claimed  Intention  of  "The  Come-Back,”  just  Issued, 
the  father  of  a  string  of  weeklies  to  be  established 
by  the  War  Department  to  bring  the  news  to  our 
convalescing  soldiers,  returned  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  in  a  dozen  army  hospitals.  It  will  cease  pub¬ 
lication  when  the  wounded  are  all  recovered.  Ed- 
iTER  &  Publisher,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
wishes  a  contemporary  a  speedy  demise  and  a  quick 
burial. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  announces  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  organization  to  be  held  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
April  21,  1919,  English  Is  to  be  the  official  language. 
Careful  observers  of  signs,  omens,  and  trends  will 
see  in  this  decision  something  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  the  world. 
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**  ^HE  United  States  is  the  richest  of  all  countries. 

*  It  possesses  one- third  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  .  .1  .  We  shall  he  a  creditor  nation,  with 

a  large  interest  income,  more  virile,  more  pro¬ 
gressive,  more  successful,  wiser  and  better  than 
ever  before.** — Elbert  H.  Gary. 


PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Clarence  W.  Higgins,  late  market 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  has  been  made  political  reporter 
for  both  papers,  in  place  of  William  T. 
Bell,  who  becomes  exchange  editor. 

Bernard  Vaughan,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  Neyrs,  and  Miss 
Peterson,  stenographer  of  Mr.  Briggrs, 
the  editor,  are  victims  of  influenza. 

D.  D.  Meredith,  agent  of  the  United 
Pre.ss  in  St.  Paul,  has  Influenza. 

M.  J.  Staples  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bo.ston  Herald  to  Join  the 
financial  staff  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Record. 

Fred  Mack,  Providence,  R.  I.,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Boston  American,  and 
Dr.  Hortense  M.  Brown,  of-  the  same 
city,  were  married  recently. 

Arthur  D.  Holland,  after  .sever.al 
months  of  illnes.s,  has  recovered  su'’- 
flciently  to  return  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Providence  Tribune. 

Roger  Ferri,  former  sporting  editor  of 
the  Providence  Evening  News,  has  gone 
to  the  New  York  World. 

J.  Harold  Williams  has  resigned  as 
reporter  on  the  Providence  Journal  to 
become  Deputy  Scout  Executive  of  the 
Providence  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Roger  William.s,  formerly  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Ledger,  is  now  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal. 

Hin.son  Stiles,  recently  in  the  aviation 
service  in  Canada,  expects  to  be  able  to 
return  soon  to  the  Boston  American. 

H.  B.  Crozler  succeeds  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Bowers  as  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  * 

Roy  J,  Dunlap  has  been  made  head 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  copy  desk. 

Arthur  W.  Vance,  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dally  News,  who,  after  a  long 
siege  of  illnes.s,  resumed  his  duties,  is 
suffering  from  pneumonia  and  is  in  a 
serious  condition. 

R.  C.  Bland,  back  from  a  military 
training  camp,  has  been  appointed  night 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

William  F.  O’Connell,  city  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  New.**,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks,  duj  to  influenza. 

Raymond  C.  Meyer  has  returned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  af¬ 
ter  a  leav’e  of  absence.  He  was  in  the 
South,  acting  as  editor  of  a  military 
camp  paper,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
publicity  w'ork  for  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign. 

Valentin  J  T.  Karnes,  city  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Times,  is  convalescent,  af¬ 
ter  an  attack  of  the  Spanish  influenza. 

George  Wright  has  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Times. 

Frank  Hopkins  has  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Times  staff. 

George  E.  Richmond,  who  is  at 
Great  L-akcs  Naval  Training  Station,  is 
expected  to  return  .soon  to  the  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Times.. 

C.  J.  Cunningham,  formerly  sporting 
editor  of  the  Waterhury  (N.  Y.)  Re¬ 
publican,  is  now  sporting  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star.  He  succeeds 
W..  T.  Meenam,  who  leaves  the  news- 
papd.'  field  to  become  advertising  agent 
for  the  W  T.  Hanson  Medical  Com¬ 
pany. 

Ill-health  has  caused  Harry  Estcourt 
to  re.sign  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald.  He  Is  now  resting  at 
his  home  In  Schenectady. 

Sidney  T.  Whipple,  feature  Sunday 
writer  of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Syracuse  Journal. 


John  L.  Grunwald,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Kuryer  Polski,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  private  secretary  to  Congress- 
man-elect  John  C.  Kleczka. 

John  R.  Wolf,  a.ssistant  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan  as 
the  representative  of  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club  on  a  committee  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  Aerial  League  of 
America  to  promote  aeronautics. 

W.  E.  Harmuth,  news  editor  of  the 
McAlester  (Okla.)  Daily  News-Capital, 
has  re.signed  to  accept  the  secretaryship 
of  the  McAlester  Commercial  Club. 

Chauncey  C.  Brown,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  who  resigned  to  enter  army  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
on  the  Morning  News. 

James  R.  Kelly,  for  several  years  in 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  office  of  the  United 
Press,  has  been  transferred  to  Montreal, 
where  he  will  help  to  make  up  the 
news  report  from  the  Eastern  United 
States  for  dl.stribution  in  Canada.  Lee 
Jernigan  has  been  transferred  to  Port- 
land  from  Salt  I-ake  to  succeed  Mr. 
Kelly. 

C.  S.  Jack.son,  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  was  publicity  director  fof 
Britain  Day  celebration,  in  Oregorf  on 
December  7. 

Fred  Vincent  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  PoHland  Telegram.  He  is  one 
of  the  flr.st  We.stern  newspaper  men  to 
be  released  irom  military  .service.  He 
was  training  as  an  aviator. 

George  A.  White,  former  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  is  a  member  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  Gen.  Per.shing  and 
went  to  France  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

Gale  Johnson  has  been  di.scharged 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Mexico  (.Mo.) 
Daily  Intelligencer. 

Clyde  V.  Wallis,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  New.s, 
but  who  resigned  to  enlist  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  and  who  later  attended 
the  Officers'  Training  School  at  Fortress 
Monroe  and  was  awarded  a  commission 
as  second  lieutenant,  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army  and  has  rejoined 
the  .staff  of  the  New.s. 

Lieut.  Victor  Eubank,  who  has  worked 
on  several  Chicago  newspapers,  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  honorable  discharge  from 
military  service  and  has  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  I’rior  to  his  enlistment  he  was 
general  manager  for  the  Essanay  Film 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Albert  Boswell,  of  the  old  Chicago 
Record-Herald  editorial  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  ('hicago  after  some  years  of 
service  with  the  New  York  Evening 
World  and  is  associated  there  with  the 
Illinois  War  Savings  Stamp  Commit¬ 
tee. 

William  L.  (‘‘Bill”)  Veeck  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  Cubs  baseball  team,  succeed¬ 
ing  Walter  Craighead.  His  daily  articles 
‘‘By  Bill  Bailey‘’  have  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  sports  pages 
of  the  Crhlcago  Evening  American  for 
years  past.  • 

Capt.  J.  R.  (Dick)  Montgomery,  well- 
known  Texas  newspaper  man,  has  been 
gassed  In  France,  according  to  a  mes¬ 


sage  received  by  his  wife.  Captain  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  with  the  362d  Infantry,  and 
Ixjfore  entering  the  army  was  in  chargre 
of  the  Houston  Bureau  of  the  Galve.ston- 
Dallas  News. 

A.  C.  Woods,  until  recently  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Texas  Federated  Women‘s  Clubs  to  com¬ 
pile  a  history  of  the  ‘‘Work  of  the 
Women's  Clubs  in  the  War.” 

Sllliman  Evans,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News, 
is  now  telegraph  editor  on  the  Fori 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Harry  B.  (frozier,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Galve.ston  (Texas)  Daily  News, 
has  Just  received  his  commi.ssion  as 
flr.st  lieutenant  at  the  Officers’  Training 
School  at  Augusta,  Ga.  Mr.  Crozier  will" 
re.sume  his  newspaper  work  after  a  brief 
vacation. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Patrick  J.  Kirkwood  has  succeeded 
.1.  M.  .\n'ienberg  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  th,"!  Schenectady  Union-Star. 

James  Rice,  for  many  years  a.s.so- 
ciated  with  the  di.splay  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  has  resigned  and  gone  to 
('allfornia  to  enjoy  a  little  re.st. 

John  Carr,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta 
(Oa.)  Georgian,  has  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner. 

Ixiuis  Blaylock,  publisher  of  the  Texas 
Chri.stian  Advocate,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
celebrated  his  fifty-second  anniver.sary 
as  publi.sher  of  that  Journal. 

C.  Boyer  has  resigned  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Cap¬ 
ital  and  will  return  to  Milwaukee,  where 
he  formerly  was  newspaper  circulation 
manager.  No  successor  has  yet  been 
appointed,  but  I..afe  .Young,  Jr.,  is  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  department. 

H.  K.  Edward.s,  busine.ss  manager  of 


the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  the  Itural 
Weekly,  which  he  will  care  for  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  News.  The  Rural 
Weekly  is  one  of  the  Clover  Leaf  pub¬ 
lications,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul. 


WITH  tih:  advertising  men 

J.  C.  Kelley,  formerly  sales  manager 
for  the  Palmolive  Company,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  service 
department  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner. 

Joseph  Mayer  has  re.signed  from  the 
service  department  of  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  to  Join  the  same  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way  Advertising  Company. 

James  W.  Booth,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Mis.souri  Pacific 
Railway,  and  who  has  .since  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  various  war  activities  in  St. 
Ijouis,  has  been  appointed  adverti.sing 
manager  of  the  Roberts,  Johnson  & 
Rand  Shoe  Company,  St.  I,ouis. 

Martin  V.  Kelley,  president  of  the 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  advertising 
agents,  of  t'hicago,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book  entitled  “Theme  Adverti.sing.” 

William  B.  Okie,  former  sales  man- 
~  ager  of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  the  Orange  Products  Department  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 


TELLS  OF  FOREIGN  TRIP 


Chicago  Press  Club  Hears  Wright  Pat¬ 
terson,  Just  Returned  from  France 
Wright  Patter.son,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  exten.sive  obser¬ 
vation  trip  over  the  Western  European 
battlefront  and  witnessed  the  la.st  great 
offensive  of  the  combined  American, 
French  and  British  amiie.s,  spoke  of  his 
observations  when  gue.st  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  December  7,  at 
the  Press  Club  of  Chicago. 

That  same  evening  was  Ladles’  Night 
at  the  club,  Mr.s.  Ada  Brown  Talbott, 
honorary  member  of  the  Mexican  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Statistical  Society,  deliv¬ 
ering  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Mexico, 
Yesterday  and  To-day.”  Frank  Comer- 
ford  Is  acting  chairman  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee. 


The  Baltimore  Star  has 
Renewed  Its  Contract 
for  the  Haskin  Letter 
for  one  year. 
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ETHICS  AND  TRUTH 
GOVERN  SELUNG 


Salesman  Must  Be  a  True  Psychologist, 
Dr.  Eaton  Tells  A.  N.  A.  Members — 
Object  of  Business  Men  Not 
Solely  to  Make  Money 


Sel(]t>m  has  a  dinner  audience  been  so 
thrilled  by  the  eloquence  of  a  speaker 
as  was  that  which  attended  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  A.  N.  A.  in  the  midst  of  its 
annual  convention  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oharles  A.  Eaton,  head  of  the  National 
Service  Section  of  the  Emergrency  Fleet 
Corporation,  spoke.  Frequently  the 
•sia-aker  was  interrupted  by  applause  as 


Ret.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton. 

he  drove  home  In  plain  and  practical 
lanRiuige,  almost  homely  at  times,  the 
situation  of  this  country  after  the  war 
as  it  appealed  to  him. 

Dr.  Eaton  said  in  part; 

"During  the  past  generation  mer¬ 
chandising  has  experienced  extraor¬ 
dinary  chang<‘s  both  in  ideal  and  meth¬ 
od.  The  selling  of  goods  has  cea-sed  to 
be  a  Imsiness  and  has  become  an  art. 
The  salesman,  in  addition  to  his  neces¬ 
sary  technical  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
modity  he  offers,  must  be  a  trained 
psychologist  and  master  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ethics.  He  must  be  much 
more  than  a  sale.sman.  He  must  be  a 
man,  and  the  bigger  and  better  man 
he  Is  the  more  surely  will  he  achieve 
success. 

“The  advertiser  Is  a  super-salesman. 
He  creates  the  climate  in  which  trade 
can  grow  and  ripen  into  golden  har¬ 
vest.  He  sells  ideas  rather  than  ma¬ 
terial  goods.  His  business  is  to  make 
men  think  as  he  does.  He  is  after  a 
verdict.  He  aims  to  create  a  favorable 
pul>lic  opinion.  His  busine.ss  has  be¬ 
come  a  profession.  Like  a  lawyer,  he 
must  know  how  to  present  his  case  by 
marshalling  facts  and  developing  an 
argument.  Idke  the  preacher,  he  must 
tell  the  truth. 

Truth  the  Foundation 

"The  very  foundation  of  sound  mod¬ 
ern  advertising,  as  1  understand  it,  is 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  He  must  l)elieve  In  his 
1)rof>osition  and  believe  that  what  he 
says  almut  It  Is  true.  He  must  have 
enthu.siasin  bom  of  conviction,  and  he 
niu.st  clothe  his  ideas  and  l>eliefs  in  the 
Httirit  of  sympathy  and  human  fellow¬ 
ship.  He  must  be  able  to  translate  his 
message  Into  the  language  of  every  day 
life,  so  that  the  flavor  and  accent  of 
reality  are  always  present. 

“There  la  a  somewhat  new  ];>oint  of 
view  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  at¬ 


tention  and  which,  to  me  at  least,  ap¬ 
pears  to  promise  immediate  Inspiration 
and  enlargement  to  every  true  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  your  calling.  It  is  the  idea 
that  your  work  can  and  must  bt^come 
a  national  service. 

“I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that 
men  are  in  business  for  one  and  only 
one  object — namely,  to  make  money. 
Hut  the  real  business  man  is  much 
more  than  a  money-maker.  He  is  a 
good  sportsman,  and  he  is  playing  a 
fascinating  game.  He  is  a  man  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  conscience,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  must  make  his  business  a  service 
— a  ministry.  His  work  is  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  his  soul.  He  feels  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  his  associates  who  help 
him  to  realize  his  dreams  and  idcids. 
He  seeks  ever  to  keep  his  work  a  sa¬ 
cred  thing.  He  wants  to  make  good 
money  by  making  good  goods.  And  his 
chief  pride  is  not  in  the  money,  but 
in  the  gootls  of  which  the  money  is  a 
symlM>l. 

“T'he  war  which  has  just  ended  has 
shifted  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
ITnder  the  i>ale  light  of  the  dawning 
p«jace  we  .see  the  hateful  outlines  of 
that  alKmiinalde,  un.si>eakablc  thing 
which  for  want  of  a  worse  name  we 
call  Prussiani.sm.  -Vll  the  horror  of  suf¬ 
fering;  the  cruel  wa.ste  of  life;  the 
anguish  of  the  pa.st  four  years  are  but 
the  expres.sion  of  a  .spiritual  wlcked- 
ne.ss  and  guilt  which  found  Its  chief 
instrument  in  the  German  Empire.  That 
Empire  of  death  and  darkness  Is  brok¬ 
en.  Freedom  has  demonstrated  its 
might  erf  resistance  to  tyranny.  Honor 
has  triumphed  over  dishonor.  Man 
has  vanqui.'^ied  the  brute.  Truth  has 
crushed  falsehood. 

“But  Rrus.sianism  is  not  confined  to 
Germany'.  It  is  a  spiritual  disease 
which,  born  in  Hell,  and  begotten  of 
the  Father  of  lies,  has  infected  to  some 
degree  all  civilized  life. 

Essence  of  Prussianism 

‘"The  eascnce  of  Prussiani.sm  Is  the 
elevation  of  the  body  alwve  the  soul.  It 
makes  material  pro.siKTity  the  only 
good — money  the  only  end  worth  while. 
Power  means  the  aJ)ility  to  betray,  ex¬ 
ploit,  and  oppress  the  weak.  Might  is 
the  only  right,  and  lies  and  deceit  are 
the  chosen  instruments  of  Prussianism. 
It  re.spects  no  sancdlty,  o<>s?rves  no 
law.s.  It  is  drunk  with  Wood  lust.  It 
knows  no  shame.  It  grovels  in  hypo¬ 
critical  humility  before  its  master.  It 
despisc's  virtue  and  denies  God. 

“The  twin  brother,  .spiritually,  of 
Prussianism  is  Bolshevism.  Bolshev¬ 
ism  is  Prussianism  upside  down.  In 
the  former  the  instrument  of  oppres.sion 
is  a  small  class.  In  the  latter  oppres¬ 
sion  is  exercised  by  a  larger  class.  In 
the  latter  oppression  is  exercised  by  a 
larger  clas.s.  One  functions  by  a  clique 
of  generals  and  kaisers,  the  other  by 
a  windy  multitude  of  tyrannical  no¬ 
bodies.  In  both  the  spirit  is  the  same. 
They  both  are  materialistic  to  the  last 
degree.  In  practice  they  reduce  all  life 
to  a  process  of  alimentation.  They  con¬ 
ceive  of  mankind  as  a  glorified  stom¬ 
ach.  They  Incarnate  equally  that  won¬ 
derful  experience  of  the  Man  of  Naza¬ 
reth  when  the  devil  offered  Him  king- 
ship  over  the  malerial  world  if  He  would 
but  for  a  moment  renounce  His  spiritual 
kingship  as  the  son  of  God  and  son 
of  man. 

“In  place  of  these  Wack  horrors  there 
stands  forth  that  glorious  .spiritual  ideal 
which  we  c-all  Democracy.  To  this  we, 
as  Americans,  give  our  allegiance  and 
pledge  to  Its  support — our  lives. 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  truth  tellers. 
You  are  makers  of  opinion.  You  touch 
the  keys  of  character.  You  help  to 
create  manhood.  Go  fwth  to  your 


great  ta.sk  with  full  conviction  that  you 
are  serving  your  nation  and  through 
your  nation  the  whole  race  of  man. 
Tliink  highly  of  your  day’s  work  be¬ 
cause  It  is  worthy  of  your  best,  and 
give  yourselves  to  It  with  joyous  and 
untiring  zeal,  knowing  that  you  and 
your  work  belong  to  that  eternal  for¬ 
ward-moving  purpose  of  God  which  Is 
to  give  the  world  a  new  soul.” 

Lieut.  Dyer  Hurt  in  Air  Fall 
As  He  Gains  Captaincy 

Former  Promotion  Manager  of  New 

York  Newspapers  Cheerful  in  Writ¬ 
ing  Account  of  His  Accident. 

Lieut,  George  S.  Dyer,  Air  Service, 
Tour.s,  France,  formerly  adverti.sing  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  Sun  and  Evening 
Mail,  who  was  alanit  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Stars  and  Strlpe.s 
under  Guy  Viskni.ske,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Wheeler  Syndicate,  New  York,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  stated  that  he  got 
his  tran.sfer  through  October  5  to  join 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  a  itromotion 
to  captain. 

He  said  on  October  7;  “I  took  my 
la-st  flight — and  played  hell.  We  fell, 
pilot  killed,  cru.shed  under  engine;  ma¬ 
chine  turned  turtle,  fractured  my  skull, 
eye  socket  cut,  both  thighs  broken.  Am 
coming  home  soon  now,  as  I  am  almo.st 
well;  will  be  walking  soon,  but  don’t 


think  I  will  be  home  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  only  thing  I  will  have  to 
remember  It  by  will  be  a  slight  limp,  a 
beautiful  scar  on  my  forehead  and  bald 
pate.” 

Lieut.  Dyer  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  by  the  French  on  account 
of  a  bombing  exhibition  with  them. 


Belcher  Heads  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
PuoviPBNCE,  R.  I.,  December  18. — The 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club  has  elected  the 
following  officers;  President,  •  Horace 
G.  Belcher,  Providence  Tribune;  first 
vice-president,  Frank  E.  Jones,  Provi¬ 
dence  Tribune;  second  vice-president, 
Thomas  M.  Welsh,  Woonsocket  Call; 
treasurer,  Henry  A.  Schermerhorn, 
Providence  Sunday  Journal;  secretary, 
Herbert  W.  Baker,  Pawtucket  Timea 
Board  of  Governors,  Charles  B.  Coppen, 
Milton  R.  Halladay,  and  Arthur  W.  Tal- 
l)ot,  of  the  Providence  Journal. 


Will  Continue  War  Supplement 
’fhe  Chicago  Evening  American,  which 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  period 
included  in  the  regular  paper  a  three- 
column  feature  captioned  “Overseas  Ex¬ 
tra — Chicago  .\merican,"  “For  Men  in 
the  Service,”  has  announced  that  It  will 
continue  the  supplement,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  ab.sent  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers  .always  are  eager  for  home  news 
and  it  generally  is  difficult  to  include 
all  local  news  of  interest  In  letters  writ¬ 
ten  from  their  homes. 


THE 

PUBLIC  (PLEDGER 

Pays  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  monthly  in  cable  tolls 
for  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER- 
LONDON  TIMES  news  and 
cable  service. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  service  and  their 
own  correspondents  in  Europe — 

Mr.  Learoyd  in  London,  Ray¬ 
mond  Carroll  in  France,  and 
the  world  -  wide  distinguished 
Journalist,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  of 
the  London  Telegraph,  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  after¬ 
ward  going  to  Russia  for  the 
PUBLIC  LEDGER. 

The  circulation  of  the  PUBLIC 
LEDGER  (Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning)  is  upward  of  225,000 
copies  daily — an  enormous 
circulation  for  its  extremely 
high  grade. 
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PRINT  AD  IN  ZONES  TO 
SAVE  PAPER 


{Concluded  from  page  14.) 
city  run  and  In  some  cases  both  before 
and  after.  The  making  of  a  reduced 
edition  first,  a  full-sized  one  later,  and 
a  second  reduced  one  still  later  would 
be  quite  Intricate  and  In  many  situations 
Impracticable. 

Approximate  Segregation 
It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
segregate  the  city  edition  and  the  re¬ 
duced  country  editions  In  exact  con¬ 
formity  to  the  A.  B.  C.  dirislons.  Some 
points  in  the  country  might  have  to  be 
•supplied  with  the  full  edition.  Some 
points  In  the  suburban  territory  might 
have  to  be  supplied  with  the  reduced 
sized  country  edition,  depending  upon 
the  train  service. 

All  foreign  advertl«lng  could  run  In 
the  full  circulation  at  the  full  rate,  or  if 
it  were  thought  de.sirable  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege  could  be  extended,  as  to  local  ad- 
verti.sers,  of  dropping  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  circulation,  with  the  same  discount. 
The  country  circulation  Is  of  excellent 
value  to  most  national  advertisers.  A 
few,  however,  which  have  distribution 
only  in  the  large  cities  and  to  whom 
the  country  circulation  is  of  little  im¬ 
mediate  value,  would  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  save  the  discount. 

It  probably  would  be  Impracticable 
to  segregate  the  classified  advertising, 
because  of  the  detail  and  the  limitations 
of  time.  If  it  could  be  done,  a  very 
large  additional  saving  could  be  effected. 
Probably  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
classified  develops  results  from  the 
country. 

Subscription  Costs 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  year’s  issues  of  a  10- 
page  eight-column  paper;  cost  for 
white  paper,  postage,  and  ink  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.fi3,  with  paper  figured  at 
3Vfe  cents  a  pound.  A  year's  issues  of 
a  48-page  Sunday  paper  would  cost 
$2.15.  The  daily  could  be  sold  at  $!> 
lier  year  and  the  Sunday  at  $2.50  per 
year,  the  two  at  $5  with  a  profit  over 
and  above  raw  material  cost.  As  few 
papers  arc  now  less  than  $4  daily  and 
$3  Sunday,  most  of  them  being  $5  or 
more  didly  and  $3  or  more  Sunday,  all 
distant  circulation  could  be  converted 
from  an  operation  liability  to  an  asset. 

Some  Objections 

There  arc  two  strong  objections  to 
this  plan,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  indicated.  Undoubtedly 
country  people,  especially  women,  de¬ 
light  to  read  the  big  store  advertising, 
even  though  it  is  of  little  practical 
value  to  them,  being  so  situated  that 
they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
offerings  were  they  so  disposed.  Big 
city  stores  do  not  develop  any  great 
quantity  of  mail  order  business  from 
the  country  districts  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Those  that  have 
developed  successful  mail  order 
branches  have  done  it  through  other 
forms  of  advertising. 

A  newspaper  minus  a  large  volume 
of  i-ctail  store  adverti.sing,  which  ',ln 
ihesc  days  is  an  integral  part  of  every 
complete  newspaper,  would  appear 
diminutive  in  .size  and  would  suffer 
some  in  pre.stige,  at  least  until  the 
country  people  got  used  to  it  and  were 
oblivious  of  the  omission. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
people,  perhaps  more  than  the  other 
class,  who  would  welcome  a  city  news¬ 
paper  witrt  the  linserviceable  advertising 
omitted.  To  many  people  masses  of  ad¬ 


vertising  in  which  they  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  is  a  distinct  blemish.  A  paper 
with  only  a  small  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  could  be  better  “dressed”  and  made 
more  convenient  for  the  reader. 

•  The  redaction  in  the  size  of  the  coun¬ 
try  edition  could  be  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  and  probably  with  very  little  in¬ 
jury,  by  the  elimination  in  the  re-make¬ 
up  of  purely  local  news  of  interest  only 
in  the  city.  It  is  now  the  practice  of 
many  papers  to  eliminate  local  society 
news  and  similar  classes  from  the  mail 
editions,  often  substituting  special  class¬ 
es  of  news,  such  as  farm  notes  or  coun¬ 
try  correspondence,  in  place  of  purely 
local  news.  This  would  have  to  bo  done 
judiciously,  however,  as  there  are  many 
people  living  in  country  towns  who  for- 
merly  lived  in  the  city,  or  who  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons  have  an  interest  in  its  pure¬ 
ly  local  affairs. 

Not  New  in  Principle 
Many  newspapers  h.ave  been  doing 
this  thing  right  along  in  principle  as  an 
expedient.  In  fact,  there  arc  few  who 
do  not.  Where  is  there  a  newspaper 
which  i-uns  all  local  advertising  in  all 
the  mail  editions?  Many  surreptitiously 
omit  all  they  can.  It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  have  mail  editions  smaller  in 
size,  both  by  the  omission  of  news  and 
advertising,  than  city  editions.  How 
many  local  advertisers  care  enough 
about  mail  editions  to  get  their  copy  in 
in  time  for  them?  Tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  local  advertising  arc  omitted  from 
“bulldogs”  and  early  mall  editions  of 
Sunday  newspapers,  going  into  the 
mails  Saturday  afternoon  and  early  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  Those  which  make  "bull¬ 
dogs”  Tliursday  and  Friday  carry  very 
little  local  display,  and  do  not  make  up 
missed  insertions  in  mail  editions. 


Irani  to  fenoto- 
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Cases  in  Point 

Tlie  Montreal  Star  and  Family  Her¬ 
ald,  the  big  weekly  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
which  covers  all  of  Canada  from  Van¬ 
couver  to  St.  John,  until  a  few  years 
ago  charged  one  rate  for  the  entire  cir¬ 
culation.  Finding  so  many  advertisers 
without  complete  distribution,  to  wliom 
much  of  the  circulation  was  a  waste,  it 
made  separate  rates  for  its  Western 
edition  covering  western  Canada,  go¬ 
ing  to  press  early  in  the  week,  for  its 
Central  edition  going  to  press  later,  and 
for  its  Eastern  edition  going  to  press 
still  later..  The  aggregate  of  thc.se  three 
rates  was  considerably  greater  than  the 
single  raies.  The  change  was  a  very 
successful  one  for  both  the  publishers 
and  advertisers.  . 

The  Minncat)olis  Tribune  omits  local 
advertising  at  a  discount  from  the  “bull¬ 
dog”  circulation  of  its  Sunday  issue.  It 
is  the  understanding  that  most,  if  not 
all,  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which  more 
than  any  other  publications  seek  far 
outside  circulation,  omit  local  adver¬ 
tising  from  large  portions  of  their  dis¬ 
tant  circulation,  making  local  rates  on  a 
corresponding  basis. 

The  Editor  &  PaBLisuBR  recently  con¬ 
tained  the  information  that  the  New  York 
Times  effected  part  of  its  saving  of 
paper  under  the  War  Industrie.-!  Board’s 
orders,  by  the  elimination  of  some  class¬ 
es  of  adverti.sing  from  distant  circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  recognition  in  principle 
of  the  suggestion  in  this  article. 


Feast  for  Des  Moines  Newsies 
The  new.sboys  of  Des  Moine.s,  hetuled 
by  Ray  Gill,  chief  hu.stlcr  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  are  to 
have  a  Christmas  dinner.  <lontrH)utions 
from  the  papi.-rs  are  coming  in  fa.st,  and 
a  big,  fancy  dinner,  with  u.seful  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  newsboy. s,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 


the  state  that  is  going  ‘*over  the  top! 


A  leader  in  agriculture,  in 
education,  in  manufacturing, 


in  lumber,  its  MINERAL  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  beco 

IMPORTANT! 


ining 


It  is  now  5th  state  in  the  production 
of  IRON  Ore;  and  its  output  of  lead 
and  zinc  increased  from  $10,000,000 
in  1915  to  over  $15,000,000  in  1916. 


While  Wisconsin  is  winning  its  way  steadily  for¬ 
ward  to  the  front  ranks  of  American  States,  no 
doubt  you  are  advertising  in  the  daily  papers  and 
keeping  your  NAME  prominently  before  this 
Rich,  Industrious  and  Discriminating  market 
where  everybody  reads  and  thinks  for  himself. 


Rate  for 

Circulation  5,000  lines 


Beloit  News  (E) . 

6,376 

.02 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S) . 

8, 960 

.027 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) . 

5.872 

.02 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) . 

10,096 

•025 

Kenosha  News  (E) . 

4.849 

.0143 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Press  (E&S) 

13.064 

•03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E) . . 

14.708 

•03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S) . . 

10,553 

•03 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  (E) . . . . 

32.500 

.06 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 

119.386 

.14 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 

92.447 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) . 

79.425 

.11 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . 

68,070 

.11 

Racine  Journal  News  (E) . 

7.483 

.025 

Sheboygan  Press  (E) . 

6,329 

.0214 

Superior  Telegram  (E) . 

16,000 

•035 

Wausau  Record-Herald  (E) .  5,102 

Government  Statements,  October  ist,  1918. 

.0178 

Aim  to  GROW  with  Wisconsin 
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WILL  BE  PRO-ENGLISH 
TO  BE  AMERICAN 

lleart{  Writes  Bri6l*ane  That  All  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  His  Editors  May  Have  Fullest 
Puhlicity— Reserves  Right  to 
Criticise  Foreign  Powers 

TakinK  coR-nlzanc-e  of  the  production 
of  a  Kfcat  numi)er  of  telcKrams  to  his 
editors  produced  in  the  Senate  investi¬ 
gation,  W.  U.  Hf-arst  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  Arthur  Brisl)ane; 

December  12,  1918. 
IK'ar  Mr.  Bri.shane; 

You  have  noticed,  of  cour.se,  that  some 
telegram.s  of  mine  have  l)een  published 
by  a  I'nited  States  Senate  ('ommittee. 

I  have  no  objection  to  my  telegrams 
of  instruction  to  editors  being  printed, 
in  fact,  I  am  glad  to  have  them  printed. 

There  i."  never  a  telegram  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  any  of  my  newsj>apers  or  to  any 
« (litor  that  cannot  l»e  given  the  fulle.st 
publicity. 

They  are  all  ba.sed  on  a  single  and 
sinc<>re  desire  to  conduct  my  new.spaper.s 
in  the  interest  of  the  .\merican  people. 

If  our  American  hi.stories  are  wrong 
in  giving  the  impres.sion  that  the  sel¬ 
fish  intere.sts  of  Kngland  have  at  cer¬ 
tain  cri.ses  in  our  hi.story  very  .strongly 
i'onllicted  with  the  besrt  interests  of  the 
t'nited  States,  then  those  American  his- 
torie.H  should  b<'  burned  and  Kngli.sh  his- 
tori»*s  substituted  in  their  place  in  the 
.s<'hools  of  our  country. 

The  English  history  teaches  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  always  right,  and  the  English¬ 
man  has  pride  and  patriotism  enough  to 
la-lieve  it.  I  admire  that  quality  in  the 
Englishman.  1  am  sorry  that  some  of 
our  .\merican  citizens  have  not  a  similar 
loyalty  to  and  a  similar  confidence  in 
their  own  country. 

ik-fore  America  entered  into  this  war 
1  was,  as  I  have  frequently  said  in  my 
instructions  to  the  editors  of  my  paper.s, 
neither  pro-Engli.sh  nor  pro-German.  My 
attitiKle  was  that  of  Mercutio — “.\ 
plague  o’  l>oth  your  hou.ses.” 

1  could  see  nothing  but  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  both  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
the  war,  and  to  u.se  the  I’nited  States 
as  a  catspaw  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire. 

Under  those  circumsdances,  my  policy 
of  .\merica  KIUST  and  ONLY  and  AI^I., 
THE  TIME  led  me  to  .strive  to  keep 
America  out  of  the  war  on  the  side  ot 
either  l»elligerent,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  al»out  a  league  of  neutral  nations 
to  protect  the  interests  of  neutrals 
against  the  aggres.sions  of  both  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  group.s. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  I 
sometimes  wrote  again.st  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  Engl.and  again.st  American 
interests,  and  sometimes  against  the 
depredations  and  outrages  of  Germany. 

If.  therefore,  only  certain  instructions 
to  editors  are  printed,  I  might  seem  to 
l>e  pro-English.  If  only  certain  other 
in.structions  are  printed  I  might  seem 
to  Ik‘  pro-tlerman.  But  if  ABB  in.struc¬ 
tions  are  printed,  it  would  l>e  clear, 
as  I  say,  that  I  am  not  and  never  was 
either  pro-Engli.sh  or  pro-German,  but 
njerely  pro-.\merican. 

The  National  Democratic  party  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  late 
Uongr«>s.sional  elections.  It  lo.st  tioth 
the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  it  sus¬ 
tained  this  astonishing  defeat  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  United  States 
ha<l  concludfsl  imder  this  Democratic 
Admini.sl ration  a  succes.sful  war. 

If  the  Demo<'ratic  party  could  not  at 
that  protiitious  time  carry  the  country, 
what  is  it  going  to  he  able  to  do  at  a 
le.ss  favorable  time? 


The  only  places  where  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  Increased  its  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  late  Congressional  elections 
were  WHEKE  THE  HE.4.UST  PAPERS 
WERE  PRINTED  and  where  the 
genuine  democracy  of  the  Hearst  papers 
and  their  support  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  genuinely  democratic  lines  off¬ 
set  the  Democratic  party’s  own  auto¬ 
cratic  record. 

As  I  say  in  one  of  the  instructions 
to  editors  publi.shed  by  the  Senate 
Committee: 

“Jt  would  be  a  remarkable  thing  if 
the  only  hope  of  democracy  in  this 
countiy  .should  lie  in  the  Republican 
party.” 

The  country  did  return  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  not  because,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve.  through  any  great  confidence  in 
the  Republican  party,  but  because  the 
Republican  party  was  the  one  instru¬ 
ment  through  which  it  could  express  its 
di.sapproval  of  the  lack  of  democracy 
in  the  Democratic  party. 

But,  as  I  say,  where  the  Hcar.st 
papers  were  printed,  and  where  they 
carried  high  their  banner  of  true  democ¬ 
racy,  of  true  fre**dom,  of  true  pa- 
tHotism,  voiced  in  their  motto  of 
“.\MEt».ICA  FIRST,”  the  Democratic 
party  won  overwhelmingly  and  IN- 
CRE.XSPB)  its  representation  in  Con- 
gre.ss,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
going  tinitedly  against  the  Democratic 
paHy. 

In  New  York  city,  where  my  New 
York  .\merican  and  New  York  Evening 
.Tournal  are  published,  the  Ifirgest  ma¬ 
jority  ever  given  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  was  registered  in  the  vote  for 
Governor. 

In  Bo.ston,  where  my  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Boston  Advertiser  are  pub¬ 
lished.  the  city  was  carried  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  for  the  Democracy,  and  David  I. 
Walsh,  a  Democratic  Senator,  was  sent 
to  Wa.shington  to  take  the  place  of 
.Tohn  W.  Weeks.  the  Republican 
Senator. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  where  my  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  Eve¬ 
ning  .\merican  are  published,  went 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  by  one  of 
the  largest  votes  ever  registered,  while 
the  southern  part  of  Illlnoi.s,  which  is 
ser^’cd  by  the  St.  T.iOuis  papers  and  not 
by  the  Hear.st  Chicago  paper.s.  went 
overwhelmingly  Republican. 

In  Atlanta  and  in  San  Francisco  and 
In  Ixis  Angeles  the  Democratic  Congres¬ 
sional  delegations  increased  or  held 
their  own. 

Everywhere  that  the  Hearst  papers 
were  published  Democracy  triumphed 
on  truly  Democratic  lines. 

What  proper  criticism,  therefore,  is 
there  of  the  Democracy  or  the  Ameri- 
cani.sm  of  the  Hearst  papers? 

They  have  been  vindicated  by  the 
people,  to  whom  they  appeal,  and  to 
whose  voice  the  Democratic  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress  should  li.sten  with 
self-intere.sted  attention. 

It  is  not  for  me  or  for  the  Hearst 
papers  to  make  any  defence,  and  I  do 
not  make  any. 

It  is  for  the  I'iemocratlc  majority 
in  Congre.ss  to  make  a  defence.  It  has 
been  indicted.  It  has  been  repudiated. 
Its  policies  have  been  Impugned  and 
reje<-te<l. 

.\nd  if  the  Democratic  party  Is  not 
distinctly  and  definitely  democratic,  it 
will  have  no  cau.se  for  continuance,  and 
will  go  forever  out  of  existence,  as  the 
Federalist  party  did  after  the  pa.s.sagc 
by  that  party  of  its  oppre.s.sive  and  re¬ 
strictive  un-.\merlcan  legislation  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Ranpolph  Hiansr. 


WeCvSth2i 
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THE  VALUE  OF  TME 
THE  s!0CCE^S!  of  PEHSkVERXi^CE 
THE  PLEXS'URE  OF 
THE  DI^ITV  OF  SflWPLICITy 
THE  VODTH  OF  CHARACTER 
THE  povER  OF 
THE  mFLUEiJCE  OFEXX^LE 
THE  ODLld-ATIOlTOF  DUTy 
THE  Vr^DO^OF  ECOiTOyy 
THE  VIRTUE  OF  PATIEITCE 
THE  UOy  OF  ORK^IWDTC^ 
THE  PROFIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 
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We  are  now  face  to  face  with  reconstruction.  New  ideas, 

new  ideals,  new  thouglits  and  new  standards  are  to  take  the 

idace  of  the  old. 

*  $ 

Your  place  in  the  sun  is  to  be  determined.  No  matter 
where  you  stood  yesterday,  you  are  a  new  proposition  today. 
It  is  up  to  you  where  you  will  stand  tomorrow. 

Modesty,  howev^,  will  get  you  nowhere.  Neither  will 
bombast.  Htraightforward  statements,  fundamental  facts, 
purposeful  propaganda  will  put  you  where  you  belong  in  the 
new  line  of  march. 

Determine  "for  yourself  whether  you  will  march  in  the 
first  division  or  do  kitchen  police  duty  in  the  camp. 

We  want  live  ones,  but  we  are  going  to  be  too  busy  to 
look  for  them.  They  must  make  themselves  known  to  us — 
or  lie  passed  by. 

Get  business  by  giving  business.  Go  after  your  share. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  money  waiting 
to  be  sj>ent.  How  much  of  it  are  you  going  to  get?  Tell 
advertisers  what  you  have  to  offer.  Let  them  know  how  keen 
you  are;  how  ready  to  co-operate,  how  strong  in  faith  and 
deeds. 

THK  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  replarly  read  by 
paid-in-advance  subscribers  who  spend  over  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  space.  Get  them  to  use  your  space.  Tell 
them  your  story  in  the  columns  of  the 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

World  Building,  Neve  York  City 
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WAR  DEVELOPED  NEW 
COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT 


A.  P.  TAKES  IN  22  NEW 
MEMBERS 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 
lea,  shipi>ed  abroad,  and,  with  a  foreign 
label,  reshipped  to  America  and  resold 
at  wonderful  prices.  Are  they  better 
than  the  silks  made  here  and  SOLD 
here  as  AMERICAN-made  silks?  They 
ARE.  They  must  measure  UP  to  a 
STANDARD  to  get  the  ‘  foreign  label. 
For  home  consumption  they  are  not  so 
well  made,  but  they  "get  by." 

There  are  no  heights  in  manufacture 
that  cannot  be  reached  in  America,  pro¬ 
vided  the  American  manuficturers 
WILL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  un¬ 
trammeled  and  free,  they  have  NOT 
done  so.  It  seems  logical  that,  now  that 
America  Is  going  to  have  this  gj'eat  op¬ 
portunity,  they  should  be  COMPELLED 
to  do  just  so.  A  law  COMPELLING  a 
national  traide-mark,  and  prohibiting 
the  USE  of  the  national  trade-mark  ex¬ 
cept  AFTER  the  goods  have  passed  un¬ 
der  the  critical  insp^tion  of  properly 
equipped  Government  Inspectors,  would 
be  a  great  and  desirable  thing. 

Here  is  something  that  American 
Journalists  can  do.  It  is  something  big. 
It  is  something  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  It  will  mean  the  building  of 
the  greatest  commercial  country  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  a  big  order,  but  It  Is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  American  Journalists. 

They  can  do  It,  as  they  have  done 
other  great  things  in  the  past,  and  as 
they  will  do  other  great  things  In  the 
future.  There  are  men  In  the  profes¬ 
sion  big  enough  to  do  this  thing,  and  do 
It  right.  Let  them  get  to  work.  Let 
them  expose  every  fraud  that  comes  to 
light.  Let  them  support  the  good  and 
decry  the  evil  In  our  manufactures,  and 
they  will  not  only  have  performed  a 
function  for  which  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  instituted,  but  will  achieve 
untold  good  for  the  entire  country,  and 
back  up  the  sacrifices  our  brave  men 
have  made  who  fought  in  the  trenches 
in  France. 


Directors  Hold  Quarterly  Meeting  Ex¬ 
tending  Over  Two  Days  —  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  Now  Almost  Well,  and 
R.  M.  Johnston  the  Only 
Absentees 


Advertising  and  Reconstructon 
Bruce  Barton,  former  editor  of  Every 
Week,  and  recently  engaged  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  war  work,  has  paid  a  glowing  trib¬ 
ute  to  advertising,  its  wonderful  war 
work,  and  its  boqndless  potentialities  in 
after-the-war  reconstruction  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  called,  "And  They  Shall  Beat  Their 
Swords  Into — E3ectrotype.s,"  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  Collier’s  for  December  14. 


Plant  Bequest  for  a  College 
By  the  will  of  Morton  F.  Plant,  of  Gro¬ 
ton  and  New  York  city,  the  newspaper 
owner  and  capitalist,  a  gift  of  $250,000 
will  go  to  the  Connecticut  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  New  London,  of  which  institu¬ 
tion  Mr.  Plant  had  been  a  trustee  and 
benefactor  since  its  inception.  The  be¬ 
quest  will  be  used  for  a  dormitory  and 
a  home  for  the  president. 


The  December  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  A.ssociated  Press  wat 
held  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  organization  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  There  were  only  two  ab¬ 
sentees — Victor  F.  Lawson,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Dally  News,  who  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  injury  to  his  foot 
last  summer,  and  R.  M.  Johnston,  of 
the  Houston  Post. 

The  two  days’  sessions  were  taken  up 
with  routine  matters,  among  which  was 
the  election  of  a  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  names  follow: 

Deland  (Fla.)  Dally  News,  Warren 
(O.)  Tribune,  Dennison  (O.)  Paragraph, 
San  Luis  Obi.spo  (Cal.)  Telegram, 
Keno.sha  (Wls.)  Dally  News,  Scotland 
Neck  (N.  C.)  Commonwealth,  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Advance,  Nowata  (Okla.) 
Star,  Saratoga  Springs  (N,  Y.)  Sara- 
togian,  Daytona  (Fla.)  Journal,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press,  Atlantic  (la.)  Press, 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Tribune,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News,  Wash¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Herald,  Salem  (O.)  Herald, 
Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Pres.s,  Salem  (Mass ) 
New.s»  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Dally  Mail,  Jer- 
.sey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal,  Jeffer.son  City 
(Mo.)  Po.st,  and  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress. 

Pre.sident  Frank  B.  Noyes,  of  the 
Washington  Star,  presided,  and  the 
other  officers  and  directors  present  wore: 
Vice-President  Ralph  H.  Booth,  Vice- 
President  E.  P.  Adler,  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  assistant  secretary;  James  R. 
Youatt,  treasurer;  Charles  A.  Rook, 
Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Clark  Howell, 
V.  S.  McClatchy,  Elbert  H.  Baker,  W. 
L.  McLean,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  A.  C.  Weiss. 
John  R.  Rathom,  W.  H.  Cowles,  and 
D.  E.  Town,  directors. 

J.  L.  Sturtevant  and  H.  C.  Adler, 
chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Central 
and  Southwestern  division  advisory 
boards,  al.so  attended  the  sessions. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  was  absent,  due  to  the 
tact  of  his  having  gone  to  France  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  A.  P.  staff 
at  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  members  received  with  delight 
the  news  that  their  co-worker,  Victor 
F.  I>aw.son,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
has  so  far  recovered  from  the  injury  to 
his  foot  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay 
aside  his  crutches  and  will  be  able  to 
walk  unaided  again  soon.  The  plaster 
cast  also  has  been  removed. 

The  Associated  Press  is  all  ready  to 
handle  the  big  news  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  by  every  known  mean.s  of  ser¬ 
vice,  a  goodly  part  of  which  will  be 
direct  wireless,  this  service  having  been 
in  operation  for  some  time  past  from 
France  and  England. 


Knill-Burke  Adds  to  Its  Staff 
Joseph  A.  Klein,  who  for  several  years 
has' been  representing  prominent  dailies 
in  Wall  Street,  has  been  appointed  by 
Knill-Burke,  Inc.,-  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  publishers’  representative,  as 
special  Wall  Street  representative.  Mr. 
Klein  will  devote  his  energies  to  secur¬ 
ing  and  developing  financial,  In.surance, 
and  steamship  advertising. 


STEVENS  &  KING  REORGANIZED 


Obstacles  are  only  things  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted. 


Harry  W.  King  and  L.  C.  Pnidden  Take 
Over  S.  C.  Stevens’s  Interests  in  Agency 
S.  C.  Steven.s,  formerly  trea.surer  of 
Stevens  &  King,  Inc.,  publi.shers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has  retired  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  order  that  he  might  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  bu.siness  cares  until  such 
time  as  his  health  and  strength  are  re¬ 
stored,  he  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
In  the  firm. 


65%  of  the  land  surface 
of  West  Virginia  is  farm 
land. 

And  West  V irginia  stands 
ahead  of  every  other 

State  except  one,  New  Mexico, 
in  its  farms  operated  by  owners 
and  free  and  clear!  There  is 

good  credit  for  you:  free  and  clear 
farms  worked  by  owners!  You  cannot 
think  of  any  better  accounts  than  these. 
And  you  can  reach  them  by  advertising  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 

Spend  a  little  money  and  be  a  BIG  Advertiser 
in  West  Virginia! 


Bluefield  lation. 

*Tclegrai)h  ..(M)  6,4;2G 

Charleston 

JGazette  ..  ..(M)  14,500 
jGfizette  ..  ..(S)  16,500 

*I.«ader  ..  ..(M)  6,819 
•Leader  . .  . .  (S)  7,351 

•Mail  . (B>)  8,735 

Clarksburg 

•Exponent  (M&S)  8,035 
JTelegram  .  .(E)  8,020 
•{•Telegram  .  .(S)  7,745 

Fairmont 

•Times  . .  .  (M&S)  7,209 

•W.  Virginian  (E)  5,377 

(Irafton 


Huntington 

JAdverti.ser  ..(E)  8,517  .02 


Rate 

for 

5.0(M) 

lines. 

II  untington 

Circu¬ 

lation. 

Rate 

for 

B.OOO 

lines. 

.01428 

Jller.aid- 
Dispatch  . .  . 

(M) 

10,691 

.02 

.02 

•Herald- 
Dispatch  . . 

,(S) 

10,500 

.02 

.02 

.0157 

Mnrtinsburg 
•Journal  . . 

.(E) 

3,068 

.00893 

.0157 

.02 

Morgantoum 
JPost . 

.(E) 

3,025 

.0143 

.02 

Parkersburg 
•j-Ncws . 

,(M) 

6,300 

.0125 

•{•News . 

.(S) 

6,200 

.015 

,02 

m 

•{•Sentinel  . .  . 

.(E) 

6,854 

.017 

Wheeling 

^Intelligencer 

(M) 

11,366 

.0325 

02 

|News . 

.(E) 

16,225 

.04 

.02 

JNews . 

.(S) 

16,225 

.04 

•Government 

statement 

March 

.014 

31st,  1918. 

•{•A.  B.  C.  statement  March  31st, 
1918. 

^Publishers’  statement 


File  the  facts  for  reference 
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VERY  LITTLE  LOSS  OVER 
THREE-CENT  PRICE 


F>fferl  in  Indianapolis  Was  to  Increase 
Home  Deliveries  Combined  Drop 
Was  10,000,  Now  Coming  Bark 
at  Very  Rapid  Rate 


lNi)iANAi’CH.i«,  l)eeemlx>r  11. — The  lii- 
(•r<*a.so  of  from  two  to  three  cents  a  copy, 
made  by  the  News,  the  Times,  and  tlie 
Star  of  tiiis  city,  has  had  very  little 
effect  uiK)n  their  circulation. 

The  combine<l  circulation  of  the  three 
dailies,  not  taking  into  con.sideration  the 
Suniiay  .Star,  was  282,000  on  Novemls'r 
2.1.  immediately  In-fore  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  th«‘  price  would  go  up.  The 
net  loss  to  all  three  is  a  little  le.ss  than 
10,000. 

The  plan  of  charging  three  cents  for 
a  singl*’  copy,  or  twelve  cents  for  a  week 
(the  increase  by  the  week  having  b<;en 
from  ten  to  twelve  cents),  was  ma<le 
with  the  idea  that  this  would  have  a 
tendency  to  change  street  .sales  into 
home  deliveries,  and  this  has  worked 
out  admirably. 

The  first  sharp  loss,  of  cour.se,  was  in 
street  sales.  Thcte  has  been  very  little 
loss  in  home  deliveries,  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  home  deliveries 
was  only  two  cents.  At  the  .same  time, 
a  great  many  peotile  who  were  buying 
papers  on  the  streets  are  now  having 
that  paper  sent  home,  saving  six  cents 
a  week. 

It  appears  that  the  increase  fright¬ 
ened  the  .small  town  agent  a  good  deal 
more  than  It  did  the  city  route  manager. 

For  example,  in  one  Indiana  town,  a 
local  agent  decreased  his  order  for  one 
of  the  papers  150  copies  a  day.  The  next 
day  he  wrote  that  he  had  overestimated 
the  lo.ss,  and  increa.sed  his  order  ten 
copies.  The  next  day  he  increased  it 
five,  the  next  day  ten  again,  and  so  he 
has  been  going.  * 

There  can  tie  no  doubt  but  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  10,000  which  the  papers 
lost  would  have  been  lost  anyhow,  be- 
cau.se  the  change  took  place  just  as  im¬ 
portant  war  news  cea-sed  to  come. 

The  outlook  indicates  that  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  papers  will  soon  regain  their  282,- 
000  circulation  and  will  pass  it,  as  after 
the  first  shock  of  cancellations  circula¬ 
tions  began  immediately  to  crawl  up. 


Will  Strive  lor  Presidency 
of  Chicago  Press  Club 


Wright  A.  Patterson  and  H.  Percy  Millar 
Nominated,  and  Each  Is  Determined 
to  Get  Prevailing  Vote 


The  following  have  been  nominated 
for  officers  and  directors  by  the  Press 
Club  of  Chicago: 

For  Pre.sident:  Wright  A.  Pattenson, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  and  H.  Percy  Millar,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times; 
First  Vic-c-President,  Chri.stian  I>.  Hag¬ 
gerty,  city  editor  o(  the  Associated 
Pre.ss;  Second  Vicc-I’resident,  Dr.  fj. 
Cooke- Adams  and  Theodore  R.  Ashcroft; 
Treasurer,  James  D.  Stepina,  Pre.sident 
of  the  American  Sftate  Rank;  Secretary, 
Walton  H.  Perkins;  Librarian,  Harry 
Hargis;  Coun.sol,  Frank  Comerford. 

P'or  Directors  (three  to  be  elected) : 
Ixni  Housem.an,  William  J.  Shanks,  etli- 
torial  writer.  Chicago  Journal;  h'rank 
Kmerich,  Chicago  Tribune;  P.  F.  Ix)w- 
der,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner; 
Frank  Poeton,  Chicago  Daily  News;  A. 


C.  Thomas,  M.  C.  Funkhouser,  ex-film 
censor  for  city  of  Chicago,  and  Thomas 
Devereaux,  nationally  kn^wn  circula¬ 
tion  booster. 

A  determined  fight  is  anticipated  on 
the  presidency  between  Messrs.  Patter¬ 
son  and  Millar,  the  latter  of  whom  held 
that  office  in  the  Chicago  Pre.ss  Club  for 
two  term.s,  going  out  of  office  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  present  incumbent,  Opie 
Read,  the  novell.st. 

Backbone  New  Business 
Need  in  Problems  of  Peace 

Mu>l  Be  as  Brave  in  Reroiistruetion  as 
It  Was  in  lK'ar-(>i\iiig,  D'An-y 
Tells  St.  I.ouis  Mercliaiitij 


RackiHine  is  the  iH‘W  need  of  busine.s.s, 
aeeoriling  to  W.  <_*.  D'.Vrey,  president  of 
the  A.s.s<)<'iated  .\dvertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  a  statement  in  the  St,  Louis 
Chamls-r  of  Commerce  Rulletin.  Mr, 
D'Arcy  writes: 

“One  hundr<‘d  per  cent,  .\merican 
backlione,  we  take  it,  is  the  new  need 
of  bu.sine.s.s — ju.st  as  it  has  always  been 
the  need.  We  proved  ourselves  good 
Americans  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  tho.se  of  us  who  stayed  at  home 
proved  our  Americanism  in  the  only  way 
po.ssible  to  u.s — by  giving. 

"Rusiness  has  been  brave  and  strong 
enough  to  give  in  war-time — but  the 
real  test  of  its  heroism  is  presented  in 
the  problems  of  peace  regained. 

“One  hundred  per  cent.  American 
backbone  invested  in  enterpri.se  and  in¬ 
dustry  at  this  time  will  yield  bigger 
dividends  than  ever  before  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  brave  career.” 


Harrisburg  Papers  Now  2  Cents 
The  Harri.sburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  a  morn¬ 
ing  new.spaper,  has  raised  its  price  to 
two  cent.s,  as  has  also  the  Evening 
News  of  the  .same  place.  This  puts 
three  important  newspatH'rs  of  Harris¬ 
burg  in  the  two-cent  clas.s,  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph  having  gone  to  two 
cents  .several  ^ears  before. 

The  uniformity  of  price  will  create  a 
new  .situation  in  that  field,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  given  rise  to  speculation  on  the 
outcome  in  circulation  figures,  the  pa¬ 
pers  Ixdng  quite  evenly  matched  and 
contending  most  strenuously  for  su¬ 
premacy. 


Sphinx  Club's  Story  in  Booklet 
The  Sphinx  Club,  America’s  oldest 
advertising  organization,  has  issued  a 
booklet-de-luxe  in  which  the  history 
of  the  Club  is  chronicled,  together  with 
ro.ster.i  of  the  officials  and  the  mem¬ 
bership.  The  publication  is  interesting 
as  an  example  of  fine  printing,  as  well 
as  for  the  valuable  data  it  contains. 


Trenton  Times  Expands 
The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  anticipat¬ 
ing  further  demands  upon  its  sjiace  by 
advertisers,  has  purchased  the  building 
adjoining  its  pre.sent  plant,  which  will 
give  the  property  a  ffontage  of  100  feet 
on  Stockton  Street,  running  bac*k  125 
feet  to  an  alley. 


.\d  Man  Compiles  Song  Book 
“Rob”  Frothingham,  who  has  made 
an  undying  reputation  as  a  successful 
adverti.sing  man.  has  ventured  into  a 
new  field  of  endeavor.  He  has  Just  com¬ 
piled  and  publi.shed  a  book  entitled  “The 
Songs  of  Men,”  whldh  has  just  made 
its  appearance  through  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  work  speak  highly  of  it 


ROSE  FROM  NEWSBOY 
TO  EXECUTIVE 


Paul  C.  Treviranus. 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  has  just 
annoynced  the  appointment  of  Paul  C. 
Treviranus,  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
as  business  manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  effective  January  2,  1919. 

For  .several  years  Mr.  Treviranus  has 
licen  in  charge  of  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  to 
him  must  be  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  Journal’s  present  standing 
among  Wisconsin  papers. 

Reginning  his  newspaper  career  sev¬ 
enteen  years  ago  as  a  Journal  carrier, 
he  ro.se  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  Journal 
organization  and  has  made  an  enviable 
record  for  ability  and  efficiency. 


Flip  Coin  for  Journal  Monopoly 

Deciding  that  iheir  field  was  not  large 
enough  for  two  papers,  Augu.st  T.  En- 
d<>r,  publisher  of  the  Rarron  County 
(Wis.)  Shield,  end  N.  S.  Gordm,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rairon  County  News,  de¬ 
cided  to  flip  a  coin  to  determine  which 
should  buy  the  other’s  paper  and  remain 
with  a  clear  field.  As  a  result  Mr.  En- 
d»  r  sold  th.3  Shield  to  his  competitor, 
and  hereafter  the  only  paper  at  Barron 
will  be  the  Barron  County  News-Shield, 
with  Mr.  Goi-don  as  publisher.  Mr.  En- 
der  expects  to  buy  a  paper  elsewhere. 


Postpone  Canadian  Ad  Meeting 
Toronto,  December  10. — It  is  unlikely 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  which 
was  postponed  indefinitely  on  account 
of  the  influenza  epidemic,  will  be  held 
until  after  the  new  year.  As  several 
members  will  be  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
W'iiit  until  after  that  convention  is  held 
and  the  holidays  are  over. 


“Lest  We  Forget”  the  Vandals 
Fearing  that  Americans  will  be  prone 
to  forget  too  easily  and  soon  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation’s  wanton  acts  of  the  past 
few  years,  James  E.  Wale.s,  managing 
editor  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  .started  a  column  called  “I^ist 
We  Forget,”  in  which  he  proposes  to 
print  matter  that  “will  keep  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  growing  lukewarm  toward 
a  nation  of  vandals.” 


N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  Next  Meeting  in  Boston 
The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Asso<-iation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  will  be  held  in  Boston,  at  the  City 
Club,  on  January  15,  1919. 


Brompton  Paper  Company  Expands 
Montreal,  December  9. — The  Bromp¬ 
ton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Groveton,  N.  H.,  and  the  latter 
concern  will  now  form  part  of  the 
Brompton  organization,  under  the  name 
of  the  Groveton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 


Quebec  Papers  at  2  Cents 
Quebec,  December  10. — Following  the 
example  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  three 
other  Quebec  newspapers,  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  Le  Soleil,  and  L’Action  Catho- 
lique,  have  increased  their  price  to  two 
cents.  L’Evenment  is  now  the  only  daily 
paper  here  selling  at  one  cent. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

Copeka  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  months  ending  October  I,  1918 

3  6,2  04 

Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


Pu  hli  she 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


CAN  YOU 
BEAT  IT? 

Net  Paid  Average  Circulation  of 

The  Baltimore 

NEWS 

Gains  33%  daily 
and  87%  Sunday 
In  two  years 

OCT.  DAILY  SUNDAY 

1918.113,840  123,205 

1916.  85,352  65,745 

Gain.  28,488  57,460 


Adrertistns  Manaser 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern 
Repreaentatlve 
Triliune  Bldg. 

New  York 


J.  B.  LUTZ 
Western 
Representative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

""Hearst's  Features  Always  Lead'* 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollar  Foatnro  Sorrico'* 


The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Sovsntb  At*.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 

THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCUUTiONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA 

BinulnKham  .  NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1918, 
Daily,  48,886;  Sunday,  53.795.  Printed 
2,865,884  lines  more  adverUsing  than  its 
nearest  competitor  in  1917. 

CALIFORNIA 

Loa  Angelea . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  show  largest 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  dally,  62,537 ;  Sunday.  106.- 
287.  The  largest  8c  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  In  America.  The  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  in  this  section  of  the  Sooth. 
ILLINOIS 

Joliet . HERALD  NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

IOWA 

Dea  Moinea. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800,000  circulation  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
LOUISIANA 

New  Orleana . TIMES-PICAYUNE 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolia  . TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Bntte  . MINER 

Average  daily,  14,905;  Sunday,  23,676, 
for  6  months  ending  April  1,  1918. 
MISSOURI 

St.  Lonla . POST-DISPATCH 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  its  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers 
in  St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  in 
the  year  than  there  are  homes  in  the 
city. 

Circulation  for  entire  year  1917; 

Sunday  average  . 361,263 

Dally  and  Sunday . 194,598 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ellaabeth . JOURNAL 

Pateraon  .  PRESS-CHRONICLE 

Plainfield . COURIER-NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

BnlTalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

New  York  City . 

..IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 

New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Yonnsatown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

EHe  .  TIMES 

Wllkea-Barre  . TIMES-LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

NaahvlIIe  .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

Honaton  .  CHRONICLE 

TTie  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation 
of  50,000  daily  and  58,000  Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 

Harrlaonbarg  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

Largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper 
In  the  famous  valley  of  Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle  .  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bnruaa  at  CliealatlaM. 
Sworn  Not  Paid  Cirenlatlon  for  • 
Montha  Eadinc  April  1,  1918 

41,267  Daily 

We  foaiaataa  tbe  laiyaat  wMta  baaM 
delivered  avaBlaf  afreulatlaa  la  the  Wads 
territory  of  Mew  Orleaaa. 

Te  reach  a  larse  ■ajerlty  at  the  trade 
proapeeta  la  the  laeal  terrltery  the  ■taiaa 
la  tbe  logical  and  eeoaoalc  wadlnw. 

CIrenlatioB  daU  acnt  eo  regaaat. 

Tbo  8.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AOHNOT 

Sale  Ptral^  Bagraaeatatlrae 
Now  York  OMoa«o  86.  LotUo 


J.  W.  MORTON  DEAD 


Head  of  New  York  Advertising  Agency 
Succumbs  to  Apoplexy 
J.  W.  Morton,  head  of  the  J.  W.  Mor¬ 
ton  Advertising  Agency,  16th  Street  and 
Irving  Place,  New  York  city,  died  at  his- 
home,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  December  11, 


The  Late  J.  W.  Morton. 


following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  No¬ 
vember  29.  He  was  sixty-three  years 
old. 

Before  opening  his  agency  In  New 
York  city  Mr.  Morton  was  advertising 
manager  for  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia.  For  twelve  years  his 
agency  handled  the  Nemo  Corset  ac¬ 
count,  and  by  using  daily  newpsaper 
space  exclusively  made  the  business  of 
this  client  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 


Widdell,  La  Porte  Editor,  Dead 
Edward  J.  Widdell,  managing  editor 
and  business  manager  of  the  La  Porte 
(Ind.)  Herald,  died  of  influenza-pneu¬ 
monia  in  La  Porte  on  December  6.  He 
began  his  new.spaper  career  as  carrier 
boy  on  the  paper  and  became  a  part 
owner.  He  was  a  remarkable  worker, 
serving  as  managing  editor  by  day  and 
as  business  manager  at  night,  usually 
working  until  midright  or  later.  This 
ho  kept  up  for  fifteen  years  on  two 
meals  a  day,  omitting  midday  lunch. 
He  was  well  known  throughout  In¬ 
diana. 


Dosch-Fleurot's  Brother  Dies 
Roswell  Dosch,  brother  of  Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot,  European  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  World,  died  from 
influenza  at  his  home  in  Portland,  Ore., 
a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Dosch  was  a 
sculptor  and  instructor  in  art  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  The  diffeernce  in 
names  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Arno  Dosch-Fleurot  adopted  his  moth¬ 
er’s  name  of  Fleurot  only  recently, 
while  a  T/ar  correspondent  with  the 
Allies.  Ho  found  that  the  name  of 
Dosch  was  a  handicap  in  his  work,'  be¬ 
cause  of  its  German  origin. 


James  F.  Mulhane  Dies 
James  F.  Mulhane,  long  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Standard-Union, 
is  dead,  after  an  illness  of  four  days  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  fifty-five  years  old. 
Mr.  Mulhane  had  been  on  the  Sun,  Her¬ 
ald,  and  the  old  Morning  Journal  of 
Manhattan,  and  on  the  Times  and  the 
Standard  Union,  of  Brooklyn. 


George  M.  Crawford  Dies 

George  Marshall  Crawford,  business 
manager  of  the  Capper  Publication.s, 
died  December  9  from  pneumonia,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  of  Influenza.  Mr. 


Crawford  was  the  son  of  former  Gov. 
Samuel  J.  Crawford,  of  Kansa.s,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Gov.  Arthur  Capper. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter,  and  a 
son,  Lieut.  George  M.  Crawford,  now  in 
France.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Capper  Publications  for  twenty-one 
years. 


J.  B.  Monier  Dies  at  Desk 
J.  B.  Monier,  for  sixteen  years  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Le  Canada,  died  in  the 
offices  of  that  paper  from  heart  failure 
on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Monier  was  born 
in  Nantes,  France,  seventy-one  years 
ago.  He  fought  through  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  at  its  conclusion 
came  to  Canada  and  entered  journalism. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

William  Aonew  Paton,  who  was  a 
leading  figure  in  New  York  newspaper 
circles  forty  years  ago,  died  in  New 
York  city  on  December  11  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  From  1877  to  1881  Mr. 
Paton  was  publisher  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  later  was  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  Scribner's  Magazine  and 
the  National  Republican.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  well  known  as  an  author  and 
art  student. 

Rocellus  S.  Guernsey,  at  one  time 
editor  of  a  New  York  publication  called 
the  Journal  of  the  Telegraph,  died  this 
week  in  New  York  city  in  liis  eighty- 
third  year. 

Lieut.  Edwin  R.  E^tes,  a  former  New 
York  advertising  man  and  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Balkans  for  Leslie’s  Weekly, 
was  killed  In  one  of  the  final  battles  of 
the  war,  according  to  information  just 
received  in  this  country.  He  was  serving 
with  the  photographic  section  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 


Mrs.  Edith  McRae  Scripps,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  McRae,  of 
Detroit  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  died  on 
December  2  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  believed  to  have  been  contracted 
while  she  was  assisting  convalescent 
sailors  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Scripps,  who 
was  born  in  Wyoming,  O.,  a  Cincinnati 
suburb,  was  the  widow  of  John  P. 
Scripps,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  league  of  newspapers. 
He  was  tie  second  son  of  E.  W.  Scripps, 
newspaper  publisher. 


George  F.  Stonbt,  for  four  years  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
was  killed  in  action  In  France  on  No¬ 
vember  2.  Mr.  Stoney  was  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  infantry  and  had  been 
in  service  only  a  short  time. 

Michael  Kruszka,  owner  of  the  Kur- 
yer  PoKskl,  Milwaukee  daily  newspaper 
printed  in  the  Polish  language,  is  dead 
from  paralysis.  Mr.  Kruszka  was 
stricken  while  at  work  Wednesday,  No¬ 
vember  27.  In  1885  he  started  a  Polish 
weekly  newspaper  called  the  Krytka. 
It  was  a  success,  and  in  1887  Mr. 
Kruszka  established  a  daily  new.spaper 
called  tho  -Dzlennik  Pol.skl.  It  lasted 
only  six  months,  owing  to  dissension 
among  tho  stockholders.  The  same 
year  he  started  the  Kuryer  Pol.ski.  Mr. 
Kruszka  organized  the  Polish  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America. 


Walter  E.  Niccolls,  private.  Head¬ 
quarters  Company,  106th  Infantry,  who 
was  killed  on  September  27  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest,  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Nic¬ 
colls,  of  the  circulation  department  of 
tho  Herald. 


John  G.  Seed,  superintendent  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
of  Portland,  Is  dead  of  Spanish  influ¬ 
enza. 
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Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
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"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Cose” 
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Covering  Indiana 

The  Muncie  Star  kai  approximately  three 
timet  the  circulation  of  any  other  paper  in 
Muncie. 

The  Terre  Haute  Star  haa  a  tteater  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  paper  in  Terre 
Haute. 

The  Indianapolit  Sunday  Star  hat  a  greater 
circulation  in  Indiana  dtiea  and  townt 
than  any  other  Indianapolit  newipaper. 
(The  Daily  Star  hat  a  drculatian  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000.) 

Thete  three  papert,  compriting  The  Star 
League,  offer  the  mott  effectire  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  corcring  the  Indiana 
market. 

Combination  rate  ot  i$  centt  daily  and  17 
centa  Sunday  ia  allawed,  prodded  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  utct  equal  run  of  copy  within 
twelve  montht. 

Spncial  Repraaantativna 
KcUy-SiMth  Ca.  John  Glaaa 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Peoples  Gai  Builtfing 
Now  York  City  ,  Chicago 

R.  J.  BidweU  Co. 

724  Morkct  Siroot,  San  Franciaeo 


A  Bi^  Circulation 

More  than  doubled  in  5  years 


Des  Moineg  Register 
end  Tribune 

U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORTS 
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PinSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEIST 

Dafly  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION  ' 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

Portion  ddotrMtiny  RtprattniaMote. 

I.  A.  BLBLN.  JOON  01068. 

Uctropoiltan  Tower,  Paoplca  Oaa  Bldg. 
Maw  Ttrt  Ohlcaso. 


Buffalo  News 


BDWAHD  H.  BUTLBR 

Editor  oad  Puhliahtr 


**Tho  ooly  Bnf  olo  oowapopof  ihol  mm~ 
tort  ita  odvertiaiog  columoa.  Moay  of 
our  odvertiaera  nta  our  celuauu  ogelnaiTO- 
ly.  The  obevo  ia  oao  of  iho  May  roo- 
tout  tvky.** 

MEMBBB  A.  B.  C 
Portigo  AdotrtitM#  Btprtttniodott 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


aoe  Fifth  Avoona 
NEW  YOEK 


LpOtOO  Bnildiaa 

^CAOO 


The  Morning 
Record 

is  THE  ONLY 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Newspaper  member  of  the 

A.  B.  c. 


Has  over 

53%  more  Circulation  proved  than 
other  local  paper  claims. 


ASK  NEW  HEARING  ON 
NEWS  PRINT  COSTS 


(Concluded  from  Page  11.) 

Paper  Company,  which  has  all  of  its 
mills  in  the  United  States.  All  of  them 
are  more  or  less  affected,  and  I  think 
an  examination  of  the  tariffs  that  are  in 
effect  will  show  you  that  on  through 
hauls  of  merchandise  originating  in  the 
United  States  and  terminating  in  Can¬ 
ada,  the  advance  freight  rate  applies 
all  the  way  through  to  destination. 

“The  International  Paper^  Comp.iny 
and  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  A  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  are,  I  think,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  A  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  shown  here  to  be  the  high  cost 
mills,  and  we  have  given  you  evidence 
here  which  we  think  shows  the  changed 
conditions  with  those  two  high  cost 
mills,  and  they  will,  to  a  more  or  less 
degree,  affect  all  of  the  other  mills; 
and  on  this  evidence  we  ask  the  Com- 
missiion  to  make  the  prices  for  May 
1,  June  1  and  July  1  for  all  of  the  com¬ 
panies  on  whatever  basis  the  Commis¬ 
sion  thinks  is  a  proper  basis.” 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Wise's  statement 
on  freight  rates  and  in  summing  up  Its 
plea  to  the  Trade  Commission  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  attorneys  say: 

"The  proof  of  the  manufacturers  with 
respect  to  increase  in  freight  and  labor 
applying  at  various  times  after  April  1, 
1918,  does  not  show  the  application  of 
such  Increases  tq  other  mills.  In  this 
connection  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  statement  of  the  manufacturers’ 
counsel  at  pages  2995-2996  of  the  record. 

“In  view  of  this  fact  we  contend  In 
the  light  of  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Judges  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  rendered  in  this  proceeding 
under  date  of  September  25,  191<i,  that 
the  increases  in  the  two  cases  proved 
cannot  form  a  basis  of  a  special  rate 
by  way  of  favor  for  their  temporary 
misfortune,  neither  can  they  form  a 
basis  for  an  increase  in  the  fixed  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  so  as  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  profit  for  the  other  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  not  shown  to  be  similarly 
affected. 

“Moreover,  proof  of  the  figures  of 
Messrs.  Clarkson,  Gordon  A  Dllworth, 
above  set  forth,  will  furnish  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  notwithstanding 
freight  and  labor  increases  the  costs 
of  Laurentide,  Price  Brothers,  Donna- 
cona,  and  Brompton.  have  decreased; 
and  we  believe  on  investigation  the  same 
will  appear  as  to  the  costs  of  the  othei 
manufacturers." 


London  U.  P.  Personals 
London,  December  1. — R.  F.  Couch 
who  until  recently  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Washington  bureau  ojf  the  United 
Preas,  has  assumed  bis  duties  as  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  London  bureau  under  Fd 
Keen,  In  Washington  Mr.  Couch  was 
responsible  for  news  from  the  White 
House.  Before  joining  the  IT.  P.  staff  he 
was  on  the  Cleveland  Press. 


Don  E.  CTiamberlaln,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  more  recently  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  United  Press,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  London  staff  of  tlie 
U.  P.,  covering  the  foreign  office  and  the 
regular  naval  and  military  conferences 
arranged  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Minister 
of  Information,  in  providing  news  facili¬ 
ties  for  American  and  overseas  news- 
iwper  men. 


BABCOX  COMING  EAST 


Advertising  Manager  of  Firestone  Co. 

Secretary  of  Christian  Herald 

Edward  fS.  Babcox,  for  aix  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Firestone  Tire 
A  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O.,  has  been 
elected  eecretary  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
and  will  assume  bis  new  duties  in  New 
York,  January  2. 

Mr.  Babcox  Joins  Graham  Patterson, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald,  in  active  management  and 
direction  of  the  publication  and  its 
many  allied  interests,  having  acquired 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Babcox  is  vice-president  of  the 
A.  N.  A.,  having  held  that  office  for 
eighteen  months.  It  was  a  logical  se¬ 
quence  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  that  organization 
except  for  his  change.  He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

He  comes  to  his  new  work  after  a 
plenitude  of  preparation.  He  has  been 
Interested  in  Bible  class  work,  and  is 
leader  of  the  men’s  class  in  the  Fir.st 
Congregational  Church  of  Akron.  He 
has  written  and  spoken  publicly  upon 
religious  topics,  also.  For  years,  too, 
he  has  had  experience  in  organization 
work,  and  has  made  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  country. 


Agency  Manager  Gels  12,880  Verdict 

Joseph  C.  Houck,  manager  of  a  the¬ 
atrical  advertising  agency  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  has  been  given  a  verdict  for 
♦2,880,  the  amount  sued  for,  and  inter¬ 
est,  by  the  jury  which  heard  his  case 
against  the  Powers  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  St.  Paul 
District  Court. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  circulator  who 
knows  how  to  eliminate  waste  and  stltf 
develop  circulation?  Use  Editor  A 
Pubusher’s  classified. 


Being  believed  is  the  basis  of  success 
in  adverti^ng. 


A  PRAYER 

Teach  me  that  sixty  minutes  make  an  hour,  .sixteen  ounces  a  pound,  and 
one  hundred  cents  a  dollar.  Help  me  to  live  so  that  I  may  He  down  at  night 
without  a  gun  under  my  pillow — unhaunted  by  the  faces  ot  those  whom  I 
have  wronged. 

Help  me  to  earn  my  meal  ticket  on  the  square  and  in  conformance  with  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Deafen  me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  coin — to  the  rustle  of  unholy  skirts. 

May  I  be  blind  to  the  faults  of  my  fellows  and  see  my  own  clearly.  Guide 
me  so  that  I  may  look  across  the  dinner  table  at  my  wife  and  have  nothing  to 
conceal. 

Keep  me  young — that  I  may  laugh  with  the  children.  Mak-’  me  sympathetic 
— ^that  I  may  be  considerate  of  the  old. 

When  comes  the  day  of  drawn  shades  and  fragrant  flowers,  of  quiet  foot¬ 
steps  and  bushed  voices  when  the  wheels  crunch  on  the  gravel  walk  and  the 
neighbors  whisper,  “How  natural  be  looks!” — make  the  ceremony  short  and  the 
epitaph  simple: 

“Here  Ues  a  Man!”  Gborgb  Laa,  In  Populai-  Magaaine. 


**  Keeping  Up 
With  the  Joneses” 

IS  a  'eading  comic  strip  included 
in  “the  eeeential  tervice’’  issued  by 
Tlie  Associated  Newspapers  only 
to  its  members. 

Wire  or  write  for  membership 
rates  and  information. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Octobe^,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 
Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  suburbs  is  believed  to  be 
or  3  times  that  of  the  corre- 
sj^nding  edition  of  its  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 


Can  You  Write? 

Then  why  not  place  tome  of  yonr  work 
with  the  marazine  and  book  publiahera  We 
will  handle  your  manuacripta  promptly  and 
iSdeatly  and  keep  yen  potted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  eonaider  the 
work  of  experienced  wrUera  only.  Write 
ut  for  particulara. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yerk 


Why  Does 

Ett  Detroit  :f ree  Ij^xtsisi 

’’Miekifirn't  Or»at»*$  Ifamavepw.” 

Carry  mora  adrartlains  In  the  foreign  acid 
than  any  other  Detroit  newapapart 

BECAVSB 

The  Free  Preaa  haa  both  qaanUty  and  QnaHty 
in  circulation  and  la  the  only  momlns  nawa- 
paper  tarrinc  Detroit  and  aurronadlac  Sar- 
rltory. 


VBRREE  A 
CONKLIN 


New  Yerk 
Chicaso 

Detroit 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  sec¬ 
ond  1  a  r  g  - 
est  morning 
and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Takm  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

1S4  NRMau  St..  Tribun#  Bldg. 
N#w  York  atjr 
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THROUGH  THE  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

of  EorroB  St  Publisher  i/ou  may  sell  that  aecond-hand  eguipmtnt — press,  linotype, 
mailer,  anything  used  In  the  production  of  a  newspaper.  Uechani^  equipment 
which  U  stm  useful  is  marketable — and  a  classified  ad  will  find  the  market  for  you. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  Mne,  eadh  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 

Newspaper  Advertising 
Manager  and  Solicitor 

Veteran  of  twenty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  In.  all  save  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  forty-seven  years  old,  married, 
college  man,  i>erfect  health  and  habits, 
hard  worker  and  good  executive,  would 
make  change  about  January  1.  Is  now 
in  his  eleventh  year  of  service  on  one 
of  the  country’s  big  newspai>er  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  for  eight  years  has  been,  and 
still  is,  its  local  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  charge  of  a  consider¬ 
able  organisation.  Reasons  for  desire 
to  change,  the  fact  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  ahead  either  in  rank  or  in  salary. 
Salary  requirements  $4,600,  with  plenty 
of  prospects  in  addition.  Should  the 
plans  of  any  publisher  include  a  man 
of  this  calibre,  neither  of  us  can  lose 
anything  by  the  exchange  of  a  letter 
or  two  on  the  subject.  Record  unassail¬ 
able.  Address  I,  1000,  care  Editor  Ac 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Live  wire,  27  years  old,  twelve  years’ 
thorough  training  and  success  on 
largest  daily  in  Middle  West;  gilt- 
edged  references  as  to  character  and 
productive  ability  and  employed  at 
present.  Desires  position  in  city  of 
over  50,000.  Address  A,  619,  care  of 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Experienced  in  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  fields.  Writer  of  strong  editorials 
and  compelling  articles.  Independent 
thinker.  Now  employed.  Wish  to 
make  advantageous  change.  Have 
served  in  all  branches,  from-  free-lance 
and  reporter  to  mtuiaging  editor,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  sales  and  copy, 
and  can  cooperate  with  all  departments. 
Aged  28;  married.  Want  executive  edi¬ 
torial  connection  with  strong  magazine, 
newspaper,  or  other  influential  publi¬ 
cation.  Address  A,  618,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

with  all  round  experience,  particularly 
strong  on  desk  work  and  in  executive 
positions,  desires  to  change  by  January 
1.  Can  come  earlier.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  State  salary.  Address  I.  993. 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Also  writer  and  solicitor,  American,  82 
years  old;  married;  home  lover,  with 
eight  years’  practical  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  in  field  of  60,000  population, 
desires  to  connect  with  proposition  with 
a  nurpose.  Any  place  in  United  States, 
New  England  preferred.  Good  cor¬ 
respondent,  possess  initiative  and  am 
resourceful.  Am  anxious  to  place  full 
information  before  publisher  of  live 
paper  in  live  town  who  wants  a  man 
that  will  make  good.  Address  A,  510, 
care  of  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Manager-Solicitor 

Young  man,  married,  with  eight  years’ 
experience  on  big  and  small  dailies,  de¬ 
sires  change,  as  present  field  is  limited. 
Now  employed  and  have  made  wonder¬ 
ful  record  past  year.  Prefer  city  of 
over  60,000.  For  further  information, 
address  A,  516,  care  of  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Telegraph  Editor 

And  editorial  writer,  employed  by  morn¬ 
ing  daily  with  60,000  circulation,  de¬ 
sires  change,  preferably  to  evening 
field.  Fifteen  years’  experience;  mar¬ 
ried;  hard  worker  and  temperate;  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  editorial  work, 
including  special  editions  and  make-up. 
Gilt -edged  references.  Minimum  sal¬ 
ary,  $50  weekly.  Address  A,  618,  care 
of  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Capable  Newspaper 
Executive 

now  employed  as  general  manager  of 
successful  newspaper,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  in  larger  field.  Would  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  publisher  needing  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  business  manager,.  No  city 
under  seventy-five  thousand  considered. 
Knows  the  business  from  all  angles  and 
is  able  to  conduct  your  business 
efficiently  and  along  profit-producing 
lines.  Best  reference  as  to  ability  i.-i 
success  in  present  position.  Age  thirty- 
five,  married,  neat  appearance,  good 
mixer,  and  able  to  represent  publisher 
under  all  conditions.  Address  I,  1013, 
care  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Special  Writer 

Young  woman  with  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  regular  reportorial  work  wants 
place  as  special  writer  on  large  evening 
daily.  Now  employed.  Address  A,  611, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  competent 
circulation  manager  who  will  consider 
future  prospects  as  much  as  present 
salary.  Must  be  live  wire  with  ability 
to  reorganize  circulation  department 
and  get  resulta  Give  age,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  start  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  I,  1014,  care  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  wanted  on  a 
morning  daily  in  an  Elastem  city  of 
125,000.  Circulsftion  of  15,000  and 
growing;  must  be  experienced  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  full  charge  of  the  en¬ 
tire  circulation  department  Drinkers 
need  not  apply.  Reference  required. 
State  salary  desired.  Address  A,  606, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Fifteen  years’  varied  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  circulation  work,  trained  in 
thorough  organization  and  economy  in 
conduct  of  department,  wishes  to  ’hear 
from  publisher  who  has  vacancy  or 
contemplates  making  change.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  future  prospects  first  con- 
.sideration.  Address  A,  624,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


Advertising  Executive 

strong,  aggressive  display  man  of  suc- 
ceasful  experience  as  manager  and  so¬ 
licitor  desiring  broader  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  seeks  position  with  substantial 
daily  in  an  Eastern  city  or  with  special 
agency,  preferably  in  New  York. 
Strong  references  for  the  necessary 
qualifications  which,  coupled  with 
originality  in  ideas,  copy  writing,  and 
executive  ability,  successfully  sell  space 
and  assist  solicitors  to  do  likewise. 
Have  conclusively  demonstrated  skill 
in  creating  new  business  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  controlling  hard  accounts. 
At  present  with  one  of  New  England’s 
leading  dailies  in  city  of  200,000,  and 
have  established  splendid  recoM.  Posi¬ 
tion  must  offer  opportunity  in  progres- 
.slve  organization  where  real  merit  and 
actual  results  produced  will  be  rewarded 
by  advancement  in  executive  line  as 
well  as  salary.  Good  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  change.  Address  A,  608,  care  of 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

Now  under  contract,  seeks  bigger  field: 
twenty-five  years’  experience  from  Job 
compositor  and  news  compositor  to 
linotype  operator-machinist,  make-up 
and  foreman  of  cltv  daily,  advertising 
solicitor  and  layout  man,  city  editor’s 
desk,  finally  to  business  office  on  circu¬ 
lation,  and  at  present  business  man¬ 
ager.  Believe  I  have  equipment  to  hold 
down  a  real  big  Job  and  have  tried  to 
equip  myself  completely  with  that  end 
In  view.  Thoroughly  temperate,  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  a  worker  every  minute.  Mar¬ 
ried:  thirty-seven  years  old.  State  all 
particulars  first  letter  to  G.  C.  L..  care 
of  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Mr.  Publisher  of  afternoon  daily,  the 
war  is  about  over;  do  you  wish  to  re¬ 
coup  your  circulaUon?  If  so  I  am  ready 
to  do  the  work  for  you;  have  been  eigh¬ 
teen  years  in  the  game.  Address  A,  600, 
care  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  with  experience 
on  both  small  ajid  metropolitan  dailies, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  branches  of 
the  circulation  department,  aggressive 
and  economical  with  good  record  for 
producing  both  the  circulation  and 
cash.  Address  A,  512,  care  of  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Copy  Writer 

Southern  daily  in  city  of  75,000  desires 
-services  of  good  copy  writer.  Must 
have  energy,  experience  and  ability,  and 
come  well  recommended.  To  such  a 
man  there  is  an  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement.  Only  producers  need  an¬ 
swer.  Address  Box  A,  526,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

Advertising  solicitor  to  work  in  Balti¬ 
more  city  for  two  near-by  county  papers. 
Big  field,  plenty  of  opportunities,  papers 
well  and  long  established.  Exceptional¬ 
ly  good  salary  with  rapid  increases  when 
resulta  Justify.  State  fully  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  connections,  last  salary,  and 
when  you  can  come.  Full  particulars 
on  receipt  of  satisfactory  reply.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  Box  65,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Trade  Paper  Editor 

Wanted — Trade  paper  editor  to  take 
charge  of  oldest  Southern  financial 
monthly.  Must  be  experienced  and  be 
able  to  furnish  A1  references.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary  to  start  Address  A,  609, 
care  of  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Returned  soldier,  advertising  solicitor. 
Permanent.  Give  full  particulars,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  wanted,  etc.  Mitchell 
Dally  Republican.  Morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday.  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twdnty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
iDords  to  the  line. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthalcr  Linotypes— Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chicap'6  Herald  until  its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  5  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$600  each.  Early  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS,  626  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


For  Sale 

One  Auto  Press  in  perfect  condition. 
Size  14x20.  Model  C.  C.  Write  to  Fred 
J.  Kem,  Publisher  News-Democrat, 
Belleville.  111. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Exceptional  Opportunity 

There  exists  in  one  of  the  finest  New 
England  cities  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  practical  newspaperman, 
with  a  modest  capital  ($10,000  to 
$20,000)  to  put  his  money  and  tredn- 
ing  against  a  running,  old-established 
and  successful  newspaper  with  full 
mechanical  equipment.  Present  owner 
not  a  newspaperman  and  has  other 
business  Interests;  is  willing  to  put 
property  against  trained  newspaper¬ 
man’s  capital  to'  develop  and  broaden 
out.  No  brokera  You  must  identify 
yourself  and  furnish  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter  to  get  a  reply. 
Address  Publisher,  P.  O.  Box  1231, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


$30,000cash  available 

for  first  payment  on  a  newspaper 
property.  Must  be  in  a  city  of  at 
least  25,000.  Prefer  total  invest¬ 
ment  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 
Location  west  of  Chicago  or  south 
of  Chicago  preferred.  Proposition 
R.  Z. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

18%  Net  ” 

On  account  of  death,  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  16,000  population,  about 
four  hours  from  New  York,  can  be 
bought  at  a  price  that  will  show 
18%  for  investment  and  services  un¬ 
der  present  net  earnings.  This  news¬ 
paper  has  never  had  an  advertising 
or  subscription  solicitor.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  largely  increased  by 
modern  methoda  $20,000  cash  nec¬ 
essary  for  first  payment. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  d  Magatine  Properties, 
Times  Buildimo.  Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 


Readers  Decide 

—The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  drculation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  aadience. 

Lst  ms  ssmd  ysm  smmpist  of  smr  tsl- 
srsd  tomeUs,  dotty  smd  Smmdoy 
Psgss  in  hlstk  smd  tslsrs. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOBNIGSBBKG.  Msugw 
i7  WBST  S9tu  St.,  Ksw  Toss 

The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

Always-^Accarately 

International  News  Serrice 

World  Bldg.  Now  York 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  IZ-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-i()-or  12-pagc  paper  to  or 
yi  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
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A  RECORD  BREAKER 

Tlie  LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 
HERALD  published  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  SEVENTY-NINE  col¬ 
umns  of  paid  advertising  in  the  issue 
of  Tuesday,  December  10th.  This  is 
the  largest  volume  of  advertising  ever 
published  in  an  evening  newspaper  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  EVENING  HER¬ 
ALD’S  net  paid  circulation  exceeds 
140,000  copies  daily. 

E?eiiing  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Member  ABO 

12^134  So.  Broadway  Loo  Angeles,  Calif. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Foreign  rtgretentatlvee 
THC  JOHN  BDDD  COICPANT 
New  York  Chleaso  St.  lioals 


Camadiam  Press  Qippings 

The  problem  of  corai-lBg  the  Oanadlaa 
Field  la  aniwered  bj  obutnlng  the  aemce 

•t 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  (iTM  tho  cUpplnsa  on  all  matton  of 
Intorast  to  yon,  printed  la  aver  W  per  cent, 
of  the  newvapera  and  pnbllcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  eveir  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  onr  head  otfleo. 

74-76  CHDBOH  ST..  TOBONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  aervlce,  resular  preaa  clipping 
ratea — apecial  ratea  and  dlaconnta  to  Trade 
and  Newapapem. 


Sales  Facts 

Locate  the  weak  spots  in  your 
Boston  Sales  Campaign  and 
strengthen  them.  Others  are 
doing  it  We  will  help  you 
analyze  this  territory.  Write 
the 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

‘Boston  Americans 


FOR  SALE 

A  Scott  Press  with  stereotype 
equipment;  5  linotype  models,  2,  4 
and  S.  The  property  was  owned  by 
the  Lynn  News  Company,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Lynn  Telegram. 
Also  Keystone  Type  Equipment  and 
many  fonts  of  the  latest  display  type. 
Apply, 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


FnANK  Prbsbret  Company  of  New 
York  will  shortly  make  up  a  list  of 
mediums  for  the  advertising  of  Clarke’s 
Virginia  Peanut  Oil. 

The  Prbsbkey  Company  will  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Florida  Elast 
Coast  Hotels  this  season.  Another  big 
new  account  for  the  Presbrey  Company 
will  be  that  of  the  new  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore,  which  opens  in  New  York  In  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Acorn  Advertising  Agency,  150  Nas¬ 
sau  Street.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  York  city  new.spapers  for  Herrman 
Motor  Truck,  Inc.,  city  agents  for 
Stewart  motor  trucks?. 

Amsterdam  Advertising  Agency,  1180 
Broadway.  Placing  84-1.  5-t.  orders  with 
a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for  Bacardi 
Corporation,  of  New  York,  ‘‘Bacardi 
Rum.” 

George  Batten  Company,  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Building.  Again  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  for  Porto  Rico  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change. 

Berrien-Durstine,  25  West  45th 
Street.  Again  placing  orders  with  a  few 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  Dial 
Publishing  Company. 

Blainb-Thompson  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Placing  4-in.  26-t.  orders  with 
Sunday  newspapers  for  Freeman  Per¬ 
fume  Company. 

Bush  Advertising  Service,  130  West 
42d  Street.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  that  have  rotogravure  sections 
for  Locomobile  Company  of  America. 

Croot  &  Denhard,  20  Vesey  Street. 
Placing  further  copy  on  contracts  with 
newspapers  for  Ammon  &  Person,  "Nut 
Margarine." 

Dearborn  Independent,  Dearborn, 
Mich.  Placing  advertising  direct  with 
newspapers.  (Henry  Ford’s  National 
Weekly.> 

Dodd-Dubosque  &  Co.,  110  West  34th 
Street.  Placing  orders  with  some  news¬ 
papers  for  Lionel  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Toys. 

Du  Noyer  Advertising  Agency,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
York  State  newspapers  for  Commercial 
Travellers’  Mutual  Accident  Association. 

Georce  W.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Placing  orders  with  some  large 
(ity  newspapers  for  Rose  Manufacturing 
Company,  "Neverout”  Auto  Radiator 
and  Garage  Heater. 

Erickson  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue.  Places  advertising  for  League  of 
Free  Nations  Association. 

Erwin  &  Wasey  (Yimpany,  Chicago. 
Placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  Armstrong  Bureau  of 
Related  Industries. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  Ekwt 
39th  Street.  Will  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Charles  B.  Knox  Company,  using 
magazines  only. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  26  Beaver  Street 
Places  advertisement  for  "All-American 
Cables,”  Central  and  South  America. 

Friend  Advertising  Agency,  347  Fifth 
Avenue.  Placing  one-time  orders  with 
large  city  newspapers  for  Massada  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  Avenue. 
Placing  62-1.  16-t  orders  with  some 
Eastern  newspapers  for  ’E.  De  Ralmbou- 
vllle,  ‘'Vichy  C!elestlnes.” 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  432  Fourth 
Avenue.  Placing  advertisement  for 


Slason,  Au  &  Magenheimer  Onfection- 
cry  Manufacturing  (Ikimpany. 

Hows,  Murray  &  Co.,  30  East  42d 
Street.  Placing  720-1.  2-t.  orders  on  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  for  American  Ever  Ready 
Works. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency, 
Binghamton.  Placing  advertising  for 
National  Distributing  Agency. 

Russell  Law,  31  Nassau  Street.  Rac¬ 
ing  advertising  with  New  York  city 
newspapers  for  El  Magazine  De  La 
Raza. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago.  Making  20.- 
000-1.  contracts  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  for  Van  Camp  Packing  Company, 
and  placing  orders  with  some  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Los  Angeles  newspaiiers  for 
Security  Auto  Theft  Signal  Company. 

H.  K.  McCann  (Yimpany,  61  Broad¬ 
way.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Motors  Company. 

Paris  Medicine  Company,  St.  Louia 
Placing  readers  and  display  copy  with 
some  newspapers  direct. 

Peck’s  Advertising  Agency,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with  a  few  news¬ 
papers  for  D.  Auerbach  &  Sona 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
Avenue.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  Company, 
and  again  placing  orders  with  a  general 
list  of  newspapers  for  Atwood  Grape¬ 
fruit  CJompany. 

Radway  &  Co.,  208  Centre  Street.  Mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  some  Eiastem  news¬ 
papers  direct. 

Irwin  Jordon  Robe,  116  West  32d 
Street.  Again  placing  orders  with  news- 
rapers  in  selected  sections  for  Georgre 
H.  Doran  &  Co.,  Books. 

Frank  Seaman,  470  Fourth  Avenue. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  that 
have  rotogravure  sections  for  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company. 

Signal  Mountain  Hotel,  Signal  Moun¬ 
tain,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Placing  orders 
direct  with  some  large  city  newspapers. 

SucTESS  (Company,  Toledo.  Placing  ad¬ 
vertising  generally  for  Akron  Trust 
Company. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  Avenue.  Placing  orders  with 
large  city  newspapers  for  Auto  Strop 
Safety  Razor  Company,  Euid  again  mak¬ 
ing  6,000-1.  contracts  with  newspapers 
In  selected  sections  for  Arbuckle 
Brothers,  “Yuban  Coffee,”  and  placing 
copy  on  contracts  with  newspapers  to 
appear  in  January  for  Ponds  Extract 
Company. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  Adams  &  Eltlng  Company. 

M.  VoLKMANN  Advertising  Agency, 
World  Building.  Placing  orders  with 
Eastern  newspapers  for  Colonial  Line. 

Wales  Advertising  CJompany,  110  West 
40th  Street.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  England  newspapers  for  Skat 
Manufacturing  Company,  “Skat  Polish.” 


'N.  Y.  Printers  Get  |6  Wage  Increase 
The  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  a 
supplemental  award  on  December  11  in 
the  controversy  between '  members  of 
the  Typographical  and  Pressmen’s 
Unions  in  New  York  city  and  their 
employers,  granted  the  men  an  increase 
of  $6  a  week  instead  of  $3.50,  as  in  the 
original  award.  The  larger  increase  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  men  and 
the  employers. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC,. 
AdvertUing  and  Sale#  Senrict. 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

PRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO„ 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND.  H.  8„  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC, 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

TeL  Rector  2573 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
235  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


Ton  MUST  Uee  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  Mvar  tb«  GUAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sufidav  Orevlatiea  1  en  AAA 

MORE  THAW  1DU,UU1I 

Afcmlcr  A.  B.  C. 


Hurry  up  your  order  for 

Christmas  Cartoon 

3.  4  &  5  Col.  Slsea. 

(Use  when  you  please.) 

Review  of  the  Year 

4,  5  A  6  Col.  Sizes 
(Released  December  29th) 

The  International  Syndicate 
Features  for  Newspapers 
Est’d  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  nuike  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

BIk  Special  Featorea  on  Timely 
Topica  by  Leading  Wrltera. 
Send  for  our  complete  list  and  partic- 
ularg  of  our  forthcominx  star  features 
by  Frank  H.  Slmonda,  John  L. 
Bnlderaton  nnd  Montnane  Olnaa. 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

President 


PtltBbnrg  Btapotrli 

with  proper  conditions  seldom, 
if  ever,  fails  in  its  duty  to  its 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Bulldlns,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  00., 

Feoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
'H  0  ROOK 

Real  BaUte  Trwt  Building,  PhiUdelphla 
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NEW 
YORK 

Leads  All  States 

With  Army  of  328,000 — 

or  9.5  per  cent  of  theTotal  Army 


— From  Secretary  Baker's  War  Department  Report 

This  is  just  an  indication  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire  State.  New 
York  State  is  biggest  in  figures,  biggest  in  its  number  of  homes,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  in  bringing  to  advertisers  in  its  big  newspapers  which  have  the  biggest 
circulation  and  influence,  the  biggest  results. 

There  are  more  than  2,o<X),C)CX)  homes  in  New  York  State,  practically 
every  one  of  which  is  reached  by  the  accompanying  list  of  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  more  than  6,500,000. 

Because  a  few  munitions  plants,  airplane  factories  and  the  like  are  ending 
their  period  of  feverish  activity  and  because  cancellations  of  war  orders  are 
being  made  New  York  is  still  in  need  of  labor. 

For  instance,  the  Shipping  Board  asks  for  200,000  more  skilled  workers, 
and  the  subway  runs  a  placard  on  every  car  of  its  trains  saying  that  every  man 
in  the  army  will  find  his  job  waiting  for  him  when  he  gets  back  and  that  no  present  employe  will  be  displaced. 

New  York  State’s  prosperous  peoples  need  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life  to  say  nothing  of  luxuries.  And  at  this 
particular  moment  these  people  have  command  of  more  ready  money  than  they  ever  possessed  before  in  their  lives. 

Advancement  in  YOUR  business  demands  advertising,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  and  the  surest  way  to  that  advancement  is  to  stop 
dangling  in  the  air  waiting  for  your  neighbor  to  start  something  and  get  busy  yourself — and  do  it  NOW — in  the  territory  where  results 
are  assured — and  in  the  newspapers  which  intensively  cover  this  intensified  section. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir* 

Lines 

Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M)  .  . 

.  33,433 

.07 

.07 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) .  . 

.  39,917 

.07 

.07 

Batavia  News  (E)  . 

7,855 

.0179 

.0179 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E)  .... 

.  27,814 

.07 

.06 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Elnquirer  (M&E)  . 

.  71,625 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  Courier  &  Enquirer  (S)  .... 

.107,600 

.16 

.14 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) . . 

.100,912 

.16 

.16 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  (E) . 

.  51,438 

.09 

.09 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  (S) . 

.  62,127 

.09 

.09 

Elmira  Star-Gasette  (E) . 

.  26,687 

.06 

.05 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E)  , 

.  6,339 

.02 

.015 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald  (M)  .  . 

6,245 

.03 

.02 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

6,791 

.025 

.025 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M)  .... 

9,266 

.025 

.0207 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E)  .  . 

6,668 

.02 

.02 

Newburgh  News  (E)  . 

.  10,888 

.04 

.03 

New  York  American  (M) . 

.  367,969 

.45 

.41 

New  York  American  (S) . 

.753,468 

.65 

.60 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

.188,772 

.33 

.31 

New  York  Herald  (M)  . 

.128,814 

.40 

.36 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

.  202,000 

.50 

.45 

New  York  Evening  Journal  (E)  .... 

.657,912 

.70 

.70 

New  York  Post  (E)  . 

.  32,234 

.25 

.19 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . 

.180,998 

.37 

.34 

New  York  Sun  (M)  . 

.121,639 

.39 

.36 

• 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

_ 121,639 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Telegram  (E)  . 

.  . .  .  204,622 

.342 

.315 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

_ 204,622 

.246 

.225 

New  York  Times  (M) . 

.  . .  .350,598 

.50 

.475 

New  York  Times  (S) . 

- 475,853 

.50 

.475 

New  York  Tribune  (M) . 

New  York  Tribune  (S) . 

■  •  1  122,310 

.29 

.26 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

.  .  .  .367,101 

.40 

.40 

New  York  World  (M) . 

_ 340,074 

.40 

.40 

New  York  World  (S)  . 

.  . .  .501,724 

.40 

.40 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (E)  . 

. 13,162 

.03 

.03 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (E) . 

_  46,068 

.18 

.18 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (S) . 

_  46,068 

.18 

.18 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (E)  .  . 

_  50,642 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (S)  .  .  . 

_  50,642 

.15 

.15 

Rochester  Times-Union  (E)  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  60,614 

.12 

.10 

Rochester  Herald  (M)  . 

_  35,826 

.06 

.06 

Rome  Sentinel  (E)  . 

_  5,293 

.0165 

.0129 

Schenectady  Union-Star  (E)  .  .  .  . 

_  17,580 

.06 

.04 

Syracuse  JoumsJ  (E) . 

_  45,830 

.07 

.07 

Troy  Record  (M&E) . 

_  25,647 

.04 

.04 

Yonkers  Daily  News  (E)  . 

.  .  .  .  3,314 

.0178 

.0178 

Government  statements  October  1st,  1918. 

Total  Circulation  . 

10,000  Line  Rate . 

2,500  Line  Rate  . 


6,074,593 

8,9635 

9.5569 
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•  \ 

There  Never  Was  a  Time  When  as  Much 

New  Advertising  Was  Under 
Consideration, 

If  the  newspapers  are  to  secure  their  full  share  of  this  vastly  increeised 
business  they  must  recognize  the  increased  expenses  of  the  agents  by 
allowing  increased  commission  allowances,  equalize  “locar’  and  “foreign* 
rates,  and  co-operate  with  those  who  will  place  it.  > 


Pointers 

On  a  ferry  boat  a  day  or  two  ago  a  big  financier  told 
me  that  in  his  opinion  the  Liberty  Loan,  which  had  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  bond  holders  in  the  United  States 
from  250,000  to  over  20,000,000,  showed  the  way  that 
future  capital  would  be  raised  through  going  directly  to 
the  people  with  newspaper  advertising. 

A  great  manufacturer  recently  stated  that  many 
concerns  whose  outputs  had  been  reduced  under  War 
necessities  recognized  the  necessity  of  larger  newspaper 
advertising  than  ever  in  order  to  take  up  lost  motion 
and  get  going  on  a  larger  basis  than  ever. 

Another  top-notch  business  executive  said  American 
business  will  never  return  to  what  we  consider  normal 
before  the  War — it  must  be  vast’y  increased  through 
creating  greater  needs  by  American  people  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  in  foreign  markets. 


Recent  contact  with  men  in  charge  of  the  leading  agencies  indicate  the 
prospect  of  more  business  than  ever  for  1919. 


Amerien*» 

Oldeit 

Newtpap»r 

Fonnded 

1793 


The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher. 

/•  M9*ting  thm  Smw  Condition  SmtUfactorUy  to  Agontt  and  Advertitert,  Enjoying  a 
Largmr  Volumm  of  Bu$tn«at  Than  Ever,  and  Urging  Other  Newepapere  to  do  the  Same. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 
Now  Selling 
Over 

190,000  a  Dag 


